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My Lox», 


Here preſent to Jour Lord- 
ſbip the firſt Volume of a ſe- 
cond Part of that Treatiſe 
Chriſtian Life, which I pul- 
iſhed ſome years ſince, and which 
der the Protection of Tour Ve- 
1erable Name hath found good 
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The Epiſtle Dedicarory. 
Acceptance in the World ; and 
to make an angenuous Confeſſuon to 


Jour Lord ſbip, my Deſigu in this | 
ſecond Dedication is not pure | 
ly to render Tou the due Reſpetts | 
of a Presbyter to hrs Dioce- 


lan; nr to render thoſe quit | 
Acknowledoments I owe t Tour || 
Lordſhip for the Happineſs 1 
have enjoy d, with the reſt uf | 
Tour Clergy, under the auſpici- 
ous Infiuence of Tour Serene 
and Watchful Government ;| 
no, nor yer to expreſs the grate= | 


ful ſenſe I bave and ſhall always 
retain, of the perſonal Obliga- 
tions you bave laid upon me; 1, 
my Lord, though hele were all 
of them ſufficient Inducements, yet 
I confeſs, that together with 
1 5 
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theſe, I bad à certain Politick 
end in my eye. For I think 3 


I can truly ſay, my main Deſig 
in compoſing this Treatiſe was 15 


benefit the World; but rer 
os upon the manifold De- 
fects it abounds with, after all 
| the Pains I had beſtowed upon 


it, I found that, to palliate 1ts 
internal Blemiſhes, it was but 
needful to grace it with ſome ex 
ternal Ornament, and could 
think of none ſo proper for my 


Purpoſe, as this of affixing Tour 
Lordjhip's Name to it; 4 
Name that carries with it Power 
enough to recommend ny thing to 


the World, that 1s..but pious, 


and honeſt ; and well-de- 
toned ; : and all that, I am 


A 3 ſure, 
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ſure, this is, bow defective ſa- 
ever it be in other reſpetts ; 
which, together with the Expe= 
rience I bave had of the great 
Candor and Benignity of your | 
Lordſbip's Temper, gives me 
Encouragement to hope, that you| 
will not only accept, but ap- 
prove it; and then, I am ſure, 
your Lord/hip's Approbation 
will give it Credit and Au- 
thority enough with the World, 
to enable it to effect thoſe good 
and honeſt Ends for which it 
was ſincerely intended 9, 
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My Lord, 


Your Lordſhip's 
Moſt Humble, moſt Obliged, 
And faithful Servant, 


John Scott. 
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THE 
PREFACE 
| 34342 3 
READER. 
HEN [I wrote the Treatiſe of Chri- 
ſtian Life, of which this and ano- 


ther Volume, now in the Preſs, is a ſecond 
Part, I had no deſign of engaging any far- 
ther in that Argument; but ow I find by 
experience, that Writing is like Building, 
wherein the Zndertaker, to ſupply ſome F< 


fe, or ſerve ſome convenience which at firſt 


he foreſaw not, is uſually torced to exceed his 


firſt Model and Propoſal, and many times to 
double the charge and expence of it. For af- 
ter that Treatiſe began to be a little knowa 
in the World, I was adviſed from ſeveral hands 
that there was one thing wanting in it, which 
is the common defect of moſt practical 
Treatiſes, and that was, an Explication and 
Proof of thoſe main Principles of Religion 
in which the Obligation of our Chriſtian Duty 
is founded, which they thought might be ſuf- 
ficiently done within a very narrow compals, 
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though herein J find that either they were 
very much miſtaten, or that I have very much 
exceeded the neceſſary limits of my Argu- 
ment, which 1 am not yet convinced of, but 
that I muſt ſubmit to the judgment of the 
World. I confeſs the proſpect of doing it in 
that narrow compaſs they talk'd of was a 
great inducement with me to undertake it, 
and perhaps had I foreſeen at firſt what a 
large Field of Diſcourſe it would oblige me 
to traverſe, I ſhou'd never have entred on 
it; but when once I was in, I could not 
hand lſomly retreat. 

And indeed, conſidering with what pro- 
digious rudeneſs and inſolence the very foun- 
dations of Religion are ſtruck at in this d iſſo- 
Jute Age, he who would ow treat of them 
to any purpoſe, will find himſelf obliged not 
only to give a diſtinct and clear explication 
of them, bur allo to aſſert the truth of them 
with convincing evidence, and to anſwer and 
expoſe thoſe Atheiſtical Cavils that are level- 
led againſt them; which latter would have 
been much leſs neceſlary in an Age of a 
more Serious and Religious Genius. And up- 
on this account, I have been forced upon a 
much larger and more /atorzous Proot of the 
ſeveral Principles of Religion than I firſt in- 
tended. Not that I have any great hope of 
reclaiming thoſe who are profeſſed Atheiſts 
tea the acknowledgment of the truth; for 
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when Men are ſeduced by Lyſt, as 1 verily 


believe moſt Arheiſts are, there is little rea- 


ſon to expect they will be reduced by Re a- 
ſon. But that which I chiefly aimed ar, is 
to confirm and eſtabliſh thoſe that are waver- 
ing, and to Antidote all againſt this ſpread- 
ing Contagion of [rreligion and Atheiſm, 


| Which in a fatal Chain, draws after it not 


only the ruin of Mens Souls hereafter, but 
alſo the utter ſubverſion of all Human Soci- 
ety here; And it is this harh conſtrained me 
to enlarge this Second Part into Two Volumes, 
which at firſt view I promiſed my felt to fi- 
niſh in one. 

In this Firſt Volume, I have treated only 
of thoſe Principles which are common to na- 
tural Religion and Chriſtianity together ; as 
an Introduction to which, I have in the jfr/f 
Chapter explained and demonſtrated the na- 
tural diſtinction of Human Actions into 
Good and Evil, by ſome eternal Reaſon for 
or againſt them ; and having ſhewn at large, 
that God hath made this diſtinction ſuffici- 
ently clear and evident to all Men, to ena- 
ble them to conduct themſelves to their own 
happineſs, and that thoſe Actions of Men 
which fall under this »ataral diſtinction, are 
the principal ſubject Matter of the Commands 
and Prohibitions of Religion; I proceed in 
the ſecond Chapter, briefly to explain the 


Nat ure of Religion in general, and of Natu- 
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ral and Chri ian Religion in particular: From 
the Nature of Zoth which, I have deduced | 
thoſe Fundamental Principles, from whence | 
the Obligations of Religion are derived; the | 
five firſt of which being common to Natural | 
Religion with Chriſtianity, I have handled in 
this firſt Volume in ſo many diſtin Chapters. 
And then as for the laſt, viz. the acknow- | 
ledgment of Feſus Chriſt our Mediator, which | 
contains under it all thoſe Religious Principles | 
that are peculiar to Chriſtianity, though I have | 
endeavoured to treat of it with all the brevity 
that is conſiſtent with a clear and ſatisfactory 
Account of the whole Argument, yet it is run 
out into a Second Volume, which is now in the 
Preſs, and, I hope, within a few Weeks will 
be ready to follow this, And perhaps, when 
the Reader conſiders the e of the 
Argument it handles, he will rather blame 
me for being too brief than too tedious; for, 
in treating of thoſe Doctrines which have 
been handled az large in other Engliſh Trea- 
tiſes of the Chriſtian Faith, and eſpecially in 
that incomparable one of our moſt Learned 
Biſhop of Cheſter, on the Creed (a Book, 
which next to the Bible, I thanktully ac- 
knowledge my {clf more beholden to for my 
Inſtruction in the DoCtrines of Religion, than 
to any one | cver read) I have contracted 
my ſelf into as narrow a compals as barely 
Lhe neceſſary application of them would per- 
mit 
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mit me; but where that renowned Pen hath 
inſiſted more Curſorily (as for inſtance on 
the particular Offices of our Bleſſed Media- 
tor) I have more enlarged my ſelf, though 
| even there | have for brevity ſake pretermit- 
ted (ome things I intended leſs immediate and 
nueceſſary appertaining to the Argument. 


Upon the whole I can truly ſay, that to 
the beſt of my underftanding, I have here- 
in delivered nothing but what is agreeable to 
the Doctrine of the Primitive Church, which 
as the moſt faithful Comment on the holy 
Writings of our Saviour and his Apoſtles I 
have all along carefully conſulted in doubtful 
and dificult Caſes ; and this is the reaſon 
why it hath ſtuck ſo long in hand, the Pains 
I have taken in conſulting the antient Monu- 
ments of Chriſtianity about it ; being, as I 
may truly ſay, at leaſt double to that of 
compoſing ; and in the following the Primitive 
Doctrine, I have followed the Doctrine of 
the Church of England, which in its Faith, 
Government, and Diſcipline, I believe in my 
Conſcience, is the moſt Primitive Church in 
the World. 

As for the Method l have choſen, which 
is to deduce all rhe Doctrines of Chriſtianity 
from one General Head, viz. the Doctrine of 
the Mediator, it is the moſt convenient 1 
could think of for my purpoſe, which was 
to repreſent at once to the Reader's view 


all 
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all the Parts of our holy Religion in their ga- 
tural connexion with and dependance oz one 
another, that ſo he might be the better able 
to judge of the Beautiful contexture and ad- 
mirable contrivance of the whole, and that 
by ſeeing how regularly all the Parts of it 
proceed out of oe common Principle, and 
and conſpire in one common End, he may 
be the better ſatisfied that Chriſtianity is fo 
far from being a heap of incoherenczes, as 
ſome have 7»juriouſly repreſented it, that con- 
{idering it merely as an E²ypotheſis, abſtract- 
ed from all the external Evidence that ac- 
companies it, the very art and contrivance 
of it, the proportion, ſymmetry, and correſpon- 
dence of its parts, their ſubſerviency to each 
other, and the concurrence and tendency of 
them all together to the common ends of 
Religion, are ſuch as do apparently exceed 

all human Invention, and argue it to be the 
product of a divine Mind. For as he who 
would form a true Idea of the beauty of a 
Picture, muſt not contemplate the parts of 
it ſeparately, but ſurvey them all together, 
and conſider them in their proportions and 
correſpondencies with each other, ſo he who 
would frame a right Notion of Religion muſt 
not look upon it as it lies ſcatrered and di- 
vided into fingle parts and propolitions, but 
conſider them in contexture, and as they are 
connected all together into one body or hy. 


pot he ſis 
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pot heſis For it is in their apt junctares, their 
mutal dependencies and admirable coherencies 
with one another that the Beauty and harmony 
of the whole conſiſts. And therefore to do 
right to Chriſtianity, and enable the Reader 
to contemplate it with the greateſt advantage, 
I have endeavourd to repreſent to him the 
whole in a Fzew, and to give him a Proſpect 
of all the Parts of it tegether, in an harmo- 
nious union and connexion with each other, 
For I verily believe that the mean Opinion 
which ſome witty Men have entertained of 
Chriſtianity, proceeds in a great meaſure 
from their Broten and imperfect apprehenſi- 
ons of it; they underſtand it piece: meal, and 
take it aſunder into ſingle Propoſitions, which 
they conſider ſeparately and apart by them- 
ſelves, without ever putting them together 
under one regular Syſtem, and preſenting 
them to their thoughts in that orderly con- 
nexion wherein the holy Oracles have deli- 
vered them to us. For I can ſcarce imagine 
how any Man of Senſe ſhould contemplate 
Chriſtianity // together, and throughly con- 
ſider the harmonious coherence of all its parts, 
and the wonderful contrivance of the whole 
without being captivated with the beauty and 
elegancy of it. 

And now I have nothing farther to add 
concerning this Treatiſe, but only to intreat 
the Reader not to be too ſevere in the 3 
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all the Parts of our holy Religion in their na» 
tural connexion with and dependance ox one 
another, that ſo he might be the better able 
to judge of the beautiful coutexture and ad- 
mirable contrivance of the whole, and that 
by ſeeing how regularly all the Parts of it 
proceed out of one common Principle, and 
and conſpire in one common End, he may 
be the better ſatisfied that Chriſtianity is fo 
far from being a heap of zxcoherenczes, as 
ſome have i»juriouſly repreſented it, that con- 
ſidering it merely as an Ey pot heſis, abſtract- 
ed from all the external Evidence that ac- 
companies it, the very art and contrivance 
of it, the proportion, ſymmetry, and correſpon- 
dence of its parts, their ſub/erviency to each 
other, and the concurrence and tendency of 
them all together ro the common ends of 
Religion, are ſuch as do apparently exceed 

all Vuman Invention, and argue it to be the 
product of a divine Mind. For as he who 
would form a true Idea of the Beauty of a 
Piflure, muſt not contemplate the parts of 
it ſeparately, but ſurvey them all together, 
and conſider them in their proportions and 
correſpondencies with each other, ſo he who 
would frame a right Notion of Religion muſt 
not look upon it as it lies ſcatrered and di- 
vided into fingle parts and propolitions, but 
conſider them in contexture, and as they are 
connected all together into one body or hy. 
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pot heſis For it is in their apt junctures, their 
mutal dependencies and admirable coherencies 
with one another that the Beauty and harmony 
of the whole conſiſts. And therefore to do 
right to Chriſtianity, and enable the Reader 
to contemplate it with the greateſt advantage, 
I have endeavourd to repreſent to him the 
whole in a Yzew, and to give him a Proſpect 
of all the Parts of it tegether, in an harmo- 
nious anion and conmexion with each other, 
For I verily believe that the mean Opinion 
which ſome witty Men have entertained of 
Chriſtianity, proceeds in a great meaſure 
from their broken and imperfect apprehenſi- 
ons of it; they underſtand it piece-meal, and 
take it aſunder into ſingle Propoſitions, which 
they conſider ſeparately and apart by them- 
ſelves, without ever putting them together 
ynder one regular Syſtem, and preſenting 
them to their rhoughts in thar orderly con- 
nexion wherein the holy Oracles have deli- 
vered them to us. For I can ſcarce imagine 
how any Man of Senſe ſhould contemplate 
Chriſtianity a/ together, and throughly con- 
ſider the harmonious coherence of all its parts, 
and the wonderful contrivance of the whole 
without being captivated with the beauty and 
elegancy ob it. 

And now I have nothing farther to add 
concerning this Treatiſe, but only to intreat 
the Reader not to be too ſevere in the peru- 
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ſal of it. For tho” as for the Doctrine of it, I 
ſee no reaſon at all to Apologize for it, becauſe 
Jam fully perſuaded of the truth of it, yet 
being forced, as I was, to compoſe it by 
ſnatches, and in the more guzet intervals of a 
buſie and wneafie Life, I very much ſuſpect 
the exactueſs both of the Stile and Method 
of it; and therefore all the favour I deſire is 
this, that where I have improperly or obſcure- 
ly expreſsd my ſelf, I may be conſtrued in 
the moſt favourable ſenſe, and that wherever 
I may ſeem to be confuſed or immethodical, it 
may be attributed to thoſe frequent interrup- 
tions Which the diſorders of my Body have 
given to my Thoughts, And theſe are Re- 
queſts ſo very jaſt and reaſonable, that I am 
confident none will be ſo peeviſh as to deny 
me, but they who read Books only to carp 
and find fault, and without any deſign to E- 
difie their own Underſtandings. But | hope 
the Reader will conſider, that the A gu nent 
here treated of, is of too great moment to 
him to be ſo wretchedly zrifled with, and 
that therefore he will not be either ſo diſiu- 
genuous to me, or uncharitable to himſelf, as 
to peruſe, with ſuch a /prtefal deſign, that 
which I fincerely intended for his good, and 
which he, | am lure, if he pleaſes, may be 
the better for for ever| 2 62 
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PART 1 


CHAP. I. 


pcerning the Being and Nature of Moral 
; Goodneſs. 


LL Human Actions are either Neceſſary, 
or Sinful, or Indifferent. The Neceſſary 
are ſuch as are commanded, the Sinful tuch 

are forbidden by God, the Indifferent ſuch as are 
either commanded nor forbidden, bur left en- 
ely free to our Choice and Diſcretion. Again, 
e neceſlary and the ſinful actions are either ſuch 
are neceſſary and ſinful in themſelves, and are 
mmanded and fordidden upon the account 
ſome Good and Evil that is 1ſeparable to their 
atuxes z or ſuch as are indifferent in their own 
atures, as to any 2 or evil inberent in them. 
t are made neceſlary or ſinful by ſome paſiti ve 
ommand or Prohibition ſuperinduc'd upon em. 
f the firſt ſort are thoſe which we call Moral 
tions; as being the ſubject matter of the Moral 
aw, which commands and forbids nothing but 
hat is eſſentially and immutably good and evil; 
d whilit there was no other Law but this, eve- 
Action which did ah oblige by ſome 1 
ea; 


viſſhle Communion with the Church, which are d 
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Reaſon, or which is the ſame, by ſome inſepari 
ble good or evil, was left free and indifferent. Bu 
in proceſs of time God ſuperadded to this Mora 
Law a great many pqſtive ones, whereby he oh 
liged men to do, and forbear ſundry of thoſe 4 
different things, which were left to their liberty 
the Law of Nature, For ſuch we call the Rit: 
and Ceremonies of the Moſaick Law; all which 
were indifferent before they were impoſed, and: 
ſoon as ever the Impoſitiun was taken off fro 
them, did immediately return to their Primitn 
Ihndifferency : fo that by the abolition of their C4 
remonial Law, the Jews were reliored to all th 
Liberties of the Moral; excepting only the mat 
ter of the two Sacraments, and of maintaining 


termined by poſitive Laws of Chriſtianity. An 
of this latter ſort of neceſſary and ſinful Action 
are, not only all thoſe indifferent ones which G 
himſelf has commanded and forbidden immes 
ately, but alſo all thoſe which he commands a 
forbids by his Viceroys and Repreſentatives in thi 
World. For whatſoever he hath not comman! 
ed or forbidden by bis own immediate Dictate al 
Authority, he hath authorized his Vicegeren 
to command or torbid, as they ſhall judge it m 
expedient for the Publick. So that when the 
command what God hath not forbidden, or 1d 
bid what he hath not commanded, their will 
God's, who commands us by their Mouths, ar 
ſtamps their Injunctions with his own Authorit 
And of this diſtinction between actions thi 
are morally and poſitively Neceſſary the _ 
frequently takes notice, and particularly, Mis 
vi. 6, 7, 8. Vherewit hal ſhall I come before the Lo 
and bow my ſelf before the bigh God? I ſhall co 


Def 


vw J 
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Before him with Burnt Offerings, with Calves of a 
Far old, &c. No, theſe are not the things that 
ill render me acceptable in his Eyes, and pro- 
re me a welcome Admiſſion into his Preſence; 
Ind yet it is certain that theſe things were then 
Squired and commanded, and therefore were paſi- 
tevely neceſſary; but that they were not neceſſa- 
in themſelves upon the account of any intrin- 
r Goodneſs that was in them, 1s evident from 
hat follows, He hath ſhewed thee O Man what is 
od; as much as if he ſhould have ſaid, the 
Me things abovenamed are in their own nature 
different, having neither Good nor Evil in 
emſelves; and are made neceſſary merely by po- 
ive Command, upon which account they are in- 
ficient to recommend you to God: but there 
Ire other things that carry an iutrinſick Beauty 


tonnd Goodneſs in their Nature by which they 
1 G Wrictly oblige you to embrace and practiſe them, 
nend do thereupon recommend you by their own 
is UWtive Charms to the Love and Favour of God; 
* Ind what theſe good things are he hath ſufficient- 


ſhewn or diſcovered to you, viz. To do juſtly, 
o love mercy, and to walk bumbly with your God, 
rhich are the main and principal Duties that he 
equires of you. Which plainly implies that there 
re ſome Actions which are morally, that is, in 


* 1 heir own Natures, eternally good, and therefore 
27” Wternally neceſſary, and ſome that are neceſſary 
5 5 only becauſe for ſome preſent Reaſon God Wills 


ind Commands them. For no account can be 
iven why he would be more pleaſed with Ju- 
ice and Mercy and Humanity, than with Sacri- 
ce, unleſs we ſuppoſe the former to be good, and 
here fore neceſſary upon immutable Reaſons, and 
pon that account to 1 immutably pleaſing to 

2 hini; 
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II. That the Perfection of Humane Nature con- 
ſiſts in acting ſuitably to the moſt Perfect Reaſon. 
For Reaſon being the Top and Crown of Humane 
Nature, hath a Natural Right to command and 


diſpoſe of its Motions; to be the Eye of its Will, 


all its Powers of Action. And indeed, for what 
other uſe ſerves the Reaſon of a Man, but to pre- 
ſcribe Rules to his unreaſonable Affectious, to light 
and direct them in their proper Objects, and as 
they are moving towards them, to moderate their 


and the Guide of its Affections, and the Law of 


Exceſſes, and to quicken their Defects, and to lead 
them on to true Happineſs in an even Courſe 
through all the wild Mazes of popular Miſtake? : 
And unleſs it be thus employed, the Man is 
Reaſonable in vain, and his light, like a Can- 
dle incloſed in a Dark-Lanthorn, burns out in 
walte, and ſpends it felf in an uſeleſs and unpro- 
| fitable blaze. And whilſt to pleaſe our Appetites 
| and Paſzons we run counter to the advice of our 


* 
* 
4 
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n= Reaſon, we forſake the rule of our Natures and 
1 act like Beaſts and not like Merz in which courſe © 


| of Action if we perſiſt, we muſt neceſſarily dege- 
11 nerate from our ſelves, and fink by degrees into 

1 the moſt ſordid Brutality. For when once our 
bl || Appetites have gotten the Command of our Reaſon, 


N | and not only dethroned but enflaved it, the very 


"|| fore we ſhould arrive at our Perfection, it muſt | 
iq, |! be by following our Reaſon, and ſubmitting all 


For what elſe can be the Perfection of 2a Rational | 
Nature, but to be perfetly Rational; and what is it 
to be perfectly Rational, but to have our Minds | 
throughly inſtructed with the Principles of Right | 
Reaſon, | 


l order of our Nature is tranſported, and we are be- 
4 come our own Reverſe and Ant ipodes. If there- 


j our Affection and Appetites to its Government. 
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Reaſon, and our Vill and Afections intirely re- 


U 


gulated by them? For herein conſiſts the Supreme 


Perfedion not only of Aſen, but of Angels, yea 
and of God himſelf, the Crown and Glory of 
: whoſe Nature it is, that he always knows, and 
* cbuſes and acts what is fitteſt and beſt and 
* moſt reaſonable. | 
- 7 ſtanding is ſo far mlightned as t 
Gates right Reaſon to us; and our | 
: feftions are ſo far ſubdued as that they always 
freely and chearfully comply with it, we have ar- 
rived to the ver 
” Commenced Perfect Men in Chriſt Jeſus. 


And when once our Under- 


jt always di- 
ill and At- 


top of our Nature, and are 


III. That the moſt Perfect Reaſon is that 


wherein all Reaſonable Beings do conſent and a- 
; gree : For if there be any ſuch matter as True and 


Falſe, Reaſonable and Unreaſonable, in the Nature 
of things, and if there be any ſuch thing as Un- 
derſtanding among Beings, whereby they are ca- 
paves of diſtinguiſhing between the one and the 
ther; either that mult be True and Reaſonable 
which all Underſtandings do conſent and agree in, 
or all the Underſtandings that are in the World 
muſt be under a fatal Cheat and Deluſion. Which 
latter being ſuppoſed, inevitably deſtroys all 
Knowledge and Certainty, and lays a foundation 
for the wildeſt Scepticiſm. For ſuppoſing all Un- 
derſtandings to be deceived and impoſed on, it is 
impoſſible for us to be certain of any thing, and 
for all we know, a Part may be bigger than the 
Whole, two and two may make twenty, and 
both parts of a Contradiction may be true. Nay 
we can never be certain whether we are not 
Dreaming when we think we are Awake, and 
whether we are not Awake when we think we 
are Dreaming. Either therefore we mutt oye 
9 4 
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all Certainty whatſoever, and flutuate in eter- 
nal Scepticiſm, or allow that to be True and Rea- 
ſonable which all underſtandings do unanimouſly 
vote ſo. 

IV. That there are certain Rules of Moral 
Goodneſs, concerning the immutable Reaſon 
whereof, all Underſtandings are agreed. For ſuch 
are all thoſaſyhich preſcribe the Dueneſs of Vor- 
ſhip and Veneration to God, of Obedience and Loy- 
alty to our Parents and Superiours, of Temperance 
and Fortitude to our ſelves, and of Fuſtice and Cha- 
rity to one another; to the Goodneſs and Reaſon- 
ableneſs of which Rules, all Underſtandings do 
as unanimouſly concur as to the truth of any Pro- 
poſition in the Mathematicks. Now of all the 
Orders of Reaſonable Beings, that which we moſt 
converſe with, and with whoſe Conſent and A- 
greement 1n any matters we are beſt acquainted, 
is that of Men; and therefore if among Men we 
can diſcover ſuch an Univerſal Agreement con- 
cerning the Goodneſs of theſe Rules as will war- 
rant us to conclude all other Rational Beings to 
be conſenting with them, this will be a ſufficient 
Demonſtration of the Truth of the Propoſition. 
Theſe two things therefore I ſhall endeavour to 
make out, I. That the Reaſon of Men is Unzverſally 
conſenting in this matter, viz. That there is an 
zmmutable Goodneſs in theſe Rules of Morality. 
2. That this Univerſal Conſent of Aſens Reaſon 
in this matter is a ſufficient Demonſtration that 
a otber reaſonable Beings are conſenting with 
tnem. 

Firſt, Therefore there is nothing more evident 
than that Men are Univerſally agreed in this mat- 
ter, that to Vorſbip God, to Honour their Parents 
and Superiours, to be temperate in their Paſſions 


and 


| 
| 
| 


— 
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and Appetites, and juft and charitable towards one 
ter- another, are things in their own nature 7mmuta- 
ea- bh good: that this is not an Opinion peculiar 
ly to ſuch an Age, or to ſuch a Nation, or to ſuch 
a Sect of Religion, but the Univerſal Judgment 

ral of all Mankind of whatſoever Age, Nation, or 
on Religion. For 'tis upon this Judgment that all 
ich that Conſcience is founded, which approves of or 
condemns Men's Actions; which Conſcience is 
nothing elſe but a Senſe or Feeling of Moral Good 
and Evil; and is every whit as natural to Men's 
Minds, as the Senſe of pleaſant or painful touches 
to their Bodies. Since therefore general Efeds 
muſt ſpring from general Cauſes, it neceſſarily 
follows that that Pain and Pleaſure which Men's 
Minds generally feel upon the Commiſſion of bad 
and good Actions, muſt be reſolved into ſome ge- 
neral Cauſe ; and what elſe can that be, but the 
general Conſent of their Reaſon concerning the 


I know 'tis pretended by ſome of our Modern Na- 
vigators that there are a ſort of People in the 
World who have not the leaſt Senſe of Good and 
Evil, and do own neither God nor Religion nor 
3 Morality. But conſidering the ſhort Converſe and 
imperfect Intercourſe which theſe our new diſ- 
coverers have had with thoſe Barbarous Countries, 

lit is fairly ſuppoſed that the Inhabitants ma 
2 have Notions both Religious and Moral, of which 
Strangers who underſtand not their Language 
and Cuſtoms and Manners, can make little or no 
Z Diſcovery. But ſuppoſe that what they report 
vere true; yet by their own confeſſion theſe 
2 wretched Barbarians are in all other things ſo ex- 
t- treamly Brutiſh, that they diſcover no other to- 
ts ken of their Humanity but their Shape. For ey 
4 ive 


immutable Evil of the one and Good of the other? 
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live altogether regardleſs of themſelves ; of the 
Conveniences of their Lives, and of the Dignity of 
their Natures; without making any Reflections on 
their own minds, or any Obſervations from their 
own experience. Since therefore all Knowledge is 
acquired by Attention, it is not at all impoilible | 
for Creatures ſo utterly ſupine and negligent to be 
ignorant of the moſt common Notions, but for 
any man to queſtion the truth of this general 
Rule, becauſe there are a few Exceptions from it, 
is every whit as abſurd as if he ſhould queſtion | 
whether men are generally two legg'd Animals, 
becauſe there have been ſome Monſters with three. 
And what it among men there are ſome Mon- 
ſters in reſpect of their Minds, as well as others in 
reſpect of their Bodies; This is no more a pre- 
judice to the ſtanding Laws of Humane Nature, 
than Prodigies are to the Regularity of the con- 
{tant courſe of Univerſal Nature. Specimen na- 
ture cunſlibet, ſaith Tully, d natura optima ſumen- 
dum Wi i. e. The true ſample of evere Nature is to 
be taken from the beſt Natures of the kind. Since 
therefore the men of all Nations and Ages and 
Religions, who have in any meaſure attended to 
the Nature of things, and made but any tolerable 
uſe of their Reaſons, are, and always have been 
nniverſaly agreed that there is an immutable Good | 
in Virtue, and Evil in Vice; it is no Argument | 
at all that this 1s not the general Senſe of Man- 
kind, ſuppoſing it true, which is very queſt:ona- 
ble, that there are ſome few ſuch inhumane Bar- 
.barians in the World as make no diftin&ion at 
all between em. But then, 

Secondly, This Univerſal conſent of Menus Rea 
ſon in this matter, is a ſufficient Demonſtration 
that all other Reaſonable Beings are conſenting 
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ith them. For it thews that God himſelf is of 
his mind; and if He be, we may be ſure that all 
her Reaſonable Beings are. For it we believe 
that God made us, we mult believe that he made 
s for ſome End; and if he made us for any End, 
e muſt eſteem thoſe Actions good which promote 
t, and thoſe evil which obſtruct and hinder 1t. And 
hat other End can an infinitely happy and bleſ- 
ed Being have in making other Beings; but on- 
y to do them good, and according to cheir ſeveral 
apacities, ro make them partakers of his own 
happineſs ? And if this be the end for which God 
made us, to be ſure thoſe Actions muſ? be good in 
his eſteem that are beneficial, and thoſe evil that 
are Hurtful and Miſchievous to our Nature. And 


- 


S110 
pre- therefore ſince he hath implanted in us not only 
ure. Ja natural Deſire of Happineſs; but alſo a ratio- 
a; nal Faculty to diſcern what Actions make for our 
11a- 1 Happineſs, and what not, we may be ſure that 
nen. whatſoever this Faculty doth Unzverſally deter- 
s to mine to be good or evil for us, is good or evil 
ince in the Judgment of God. Tis true, when the 
and Reaſon that is in one Man judges contrary to 
1 to the Reaſon that is in another, there muſt be a Di/- 
ble 9greement on one fide or the other from the Rea- 
cen ſon and Judgment of God but when all Mens 
ood Reaſon is agreed that this is good and that evil, 
\ent (A 2f is plain that this is the Judgment of the Ra- 
an- tional Faculty which naturally makes ſuch a Di- 
11a. Vinction of things. For there is no man that uſes 
zar bis Reaſon can poſſibly think that Truth and 
1 at Falſhood, Juſtice and Injuſtice, Mercy and Cruelty are 


2 equally good in themſelves; his Rational Faculty 
lea only being ſo framed as that at the firſt glance 
jon and reflection, it naturally diffingniſhes em into 
ing 
rich 


Good and Evil. When therefore God hath crea- 
„ ted 
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ted us with ſuch a Faculty as naturally makes ſuch; 
a Judgment of Good and Evil, that Judgment muſt 
be God's, as well as the Faculty which made it. 
That therefore which is the unanimous Judgment 
of all men, muſt be the natural Language of the? 
Rational Faculty; and that which is the natural 
Language of the Rational Faculty muſt be the 
Language of the God of Nature. For he who! 
created me with ſuch a Faculty as naturally 
Judges this Good and that Evil, muſt either have 
the ſame Judgment bimſelf, or create in me a 
Contradiction to his own Judgment ; and that 
Judgment which he hath created in me, he muſt 
be ſuppoſed to create in all other Beings that are 
capable of Judging; otherwiſe he would be the! 
Author of Contrad:&ory Judgments. For, {hould 
one Rational Faculty naturally judge this, and 
another the contrary, they muſt neceſſarily be ſo 
framed as to contradi@ each other, and conſe- 
quently he who framed both muſt be the Author 
of the Contradiction. So that this univerſal Con- 
ſent of Men concerning the Good and Evil of Hu- 
mane Actions 1s a plain Evidence that God and 
all other Rational Beings are conſenting with em. 
V. Andlaſtly, that Mens ad ing conformably to 
theſe Rules of Moral Goodneſs, in which they 
are thus univerſally conſenting, hath by long and 
conſtant Experience been founded moſt conducive 
to Mens Welfare and Happineſs. For the Proot 
whereof I ſhall need urge no other Argument 
than this, That the great Deſign of all Humane 
Laws and Conſtitutions hath been to ſecure and 
enforce theſe Rules of Aſorality; which is a plain 
Argument that Men have always found by Expe- 
rzence that they are naturally good and productive 


of their Happineſs and Welfare. For how can 
F f 
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ſuch. 
muſt 


be thought that after men have had ſo many 
ouſand years Trial of Piety and Juſtice and 
ercy and Temperance, they ſhould {till be fo 
licitous to fence and guard em with Laws, had 
they not found em highly advantageous, and their 
@ntraries as miſchievous to Mankind. For do 
t ſuppoſe that the contraries to all Virtue were 
Experiment ſake impoſed for ſome time upon 

ankind, and it were made as Penal by the Laws 

Nations to be Pious and Fuſft, Merciful and 
Wrperate, as it is now to be the contrary, is it 


tural 


bo Waginable that that which we now call Vice 
are huld in proceſs of time acquire the ſame Uni- 
e the al Reputation that Virtue hath always had a- 


ng men? Or at leaſt, is it probable that at- 
ſome thouſand years Trial and Experience of 


be ſo a Law, Men ſhould ſtill be as much concern- 
onſe- to guard and enforce it, as they are and al- 
\chor 7s have been to ſecure the Law of Piety and 
Con tue? No, it is moſt certain they would not. 
Hu- Er the very enjoyning of Inpiety, Hijuſtice, and 


\ Welty would be in effect to enjoin men to ren- 


20 r themſelves moſt wretched and miſerable : to 
ly to rrender up all the Supports of their Hope, the 
they Ne of their Conſciences and the Tranquility ot 
and ir Minds, to live in everlaſting Broils and Di/- 
ET ds, then turn Robbers and Cut-throats to one 


Wother, and ntterly deprive themſelves of all 
We Comforts and Securities of Humane Societies. 


nent | 
nane! | that there is no doubt but after a few years 
ang Experience of the miſchievous Conſequents of 
Jain Ich 2 Law, the whole World would groan un- 


Er it as an inſupportable Tyranny, and even the 
Wolt Vicious would ſoon grow quite weary of it, 
Id heartily with that it were for ever repealed, 
d the good old Laws of Piety and Virtue re- 

G flared 


fred and enforꝰd upon Mankind. And if fo, i, 
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is plain that Virtue and Vice are diſtinguiſhed by 
their Natures into good and evil; and that the 
Obligation we lie under to practiſe the one, and 
abſtain from the other, are not founded in any 
Arbitrary Conſtitution, but in the eſſential Good 
5 and Malignity that inſeparably adheres wg 
them. | F 
And if we conſult the Experience of particulal 
Men, we {hall always find, that whereas Impien 
and Dbyuſtice, Fraud and Malice do naturally tos 
ment mens Minds with Anguiſh and Confuſion 
haunt their Breaſts with fearful Thoughts and 
dire Expectations, barraſs their Souls with per 
petual Male-contentedneſs, and intricate thei 
whole Lives with everlaſting Shifts and Intrigues 
Piety and Fuftice, Truth and Benevolence do 2 
naturally ſooth and raviſh their Minds, fill e 
with bleed Hopes and chearful Reflections; con 
poſe their Paſſions, ffrengthen and invigorate the! 
Hearts, and render the whole Courſe of thei 
Lives plain and direct, even and eaſie. And herg 
by Virtue doth ſenſibly recommend it ſelf to out 
Natures in all its Capacities, as being ſuited ti 
the Satisfaction of all its reaſonable Deſires, and 
ſo by conſequence deſigned to make up the con 
pleateff and moſt entire Enjoyment. All which 
is as plain and obvious to the Reaſon of Marg 
kind as any Matter of Fact that is before us. 8 
that 'tis not only the Reaſon, but alſo the Exp: 
rience of Mankind that univerſally agrees and 
conſents to this great Truth, that * is ſuch! 
Good in Virtucus and ſuch am Evil in Vicious A” 
ctions, as doth eternally and znſeparably cleave ti 
their Natures. | 


Ant 
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o, iu And therefore ſince our Nature is to continue 
d by the Came for ever; the ſame / irtues and Vices 
t the Fyhich are now the Perfection and Depravation, 
and and conſequently the Happineſs and Miſery of it, 
an vill be fo for ever. From whence it neceſſarily 
00G follows, that our eternal Happineſs and Miſe 
'S Ss founded in the Courſe of our Actions, ſo 
that as in the Courſe of a vintuous Life we are 
growing up into a ſtate of fixed and everlaſting 


icula 


npien Virtue wherein we ſhall be everlaſtingly Perfect 
ton and Happy; ſo on the contrary, in a courſe of 
aſton icious Actions we are ſinking into a ſtate of ever- 
And 


Jafting Viciouſneſs, wherein we ſhall be everlaſt- 
| Pe Sngly wretched and miſerable. For ſince Virtue is 
thei Wood for, and Vice evil to us in its own Nature, 
gues it neceſſarily follows that according as we remain 
10 Virtuous or Vicious for ever, our Condition muſt 
lende good or evil for ever. And this being fo, of 
con er hat unſpeakable Conſequence are the Actions of 
thei en, that thus draw after 'em a Chain of Foys or 

theiſy bes as long as Eternity! And how careful ought 
here to be, to what courſe of Life we determine 
to OY our ſelves, conſidering that our eternal Fate de- 


ted ti pende upon what we are now doing : that every 


5, 41 Moral Action we perform is a ſtep Heaven or Hell- 
e cn wards; that in every bad or good Choice we make, 
els we are planting our Tephet or our Paradiſe ; and 


that in the Conſequents of our preſent Actions 


1S- "WW we ſhall rue or rejoyce to eternal Ages; O would 
Fav God men would at laſt be ſo wiſe as to con- 
abi ſider theſe things before it be too late, and not 
my live at Random as they do, without any Regard 


to the certain and unavoidable Fate of their own 
ave UF Actions! For doubtleſs would they but throughly 
weigh the Nature and Event of things, and look 
before they leap into Action, they would ſee in- 

C 2 finitely 
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finitely more Charm and Terror in that Good and? 
Evil which inſeparably adheres to virtuous and 
vicious Actions, than in all the Temptations in 
the World. Wherefore in the name of God let 
us look about us, and for once reſolve to act like 

Beings that muſt for ever feel the had or good ef. 
fects of our own Doings. Which if we do, we 
{hall not only live well and happily here, but to 
2 Eternity experience the bleſſed Conſequents 
OT it. J 


—— — 


8 E. C T. Il. | 
Hat God hath ſufficiently diſcovered to 1 


what thoſe Humane Actions are, which ar: 
Morally Good, and upon that account per- 
petually obliging. 


T HE Truth of which will evidently appeat} 
by conſidering the particulars, what it 1s 
that God hath done in order to the making this 
great Diſcovery to us; the moſt conſiderable ot 
which are reducible to theſe ſix Heads : 

Firſt, He hach implanted in us a natural De 
fire of Happineſs. 

Secondly, He hath given us Reaſon to diſcers 
what Actions they are that make tor our Happt 
neſs, and what not. 

Thirdly, He hath ſo contrived our Natures as 
that we are thruſt on by our own Irſtins and 
Puſtons, to thoſe Actions which make for out 
Happineſs. | 


Fourt hl. 
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ande Fyyrthly, He hath taken care to excite and o- 

and blige us to thoſe Actions, by annexing natural 
15 11 Rewards to them and entailing natural Pumiſbments 


d let on their Contraries. ? 
like Fifthly, To ſtrengthen and enforce this Obli- 


« ef gation, he hath frequently ſuperadded to theſe 
1 * atural Rewards and Puniſhments ſupernatural 


Pleſings and Fudgments. 

dend S:xthly, That to enforce all this, he hath made 
FHndry ſupernatural Revelations, wherein he hath 
Plainly told us what thoſe things are that carry 
With em this intrinſick Good and Neceſſity. 
I. God hath taken care to diſcover to us what 
S Morally Good by implanting in us a natural 
Peſre of Happineſs which is ſo inſeparable to 
Humane Nature, that tis 7poſſeble for us to for- 
Near deſiring what is good for us, or at leaſt what 
Ppears ſo. For tho through our own Ignorance 
Ind Inconſideration we many times miſtake Evil 
r Good, and Miſery for Happineſs, yet ſuch is 
e Frame of our Nature, that we cannot deſire 


Pe vil as Evil, or Miſery as Miſery ; but whenſo- 

* ver we embrace a real Evil, tis either under the 

* 1 otion of a leſs Evil, or of a real and ſubſtantial 
l 


Pood. Now by this unquenchable Thi and De- 
e of Happineſs which God hath implanted in 
gur Nature, we are continually zmportuned and 
cited ro ſearch out and enquire by what Ways 


cer nd Means we may arrive to be happy. So that 
PP Hunger and Thirft and the ſenſe of bodily Pain 

ad Pleaſure force Men upon the invention of 
7 * Fades and Civil Occupations to ſupply their Ne- 


&llities and Conveniences: So this vehement 
Hunger and Thirſt after Happineſs, which God 
ath created in our Boſoms, doth almoſt neceſſitate 
nd conſtrain us to pry into the Nature of our 

3 Actions; 
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Actions; that ſo we may diſcover what Trad 
and Courſe of life it is that tends moſt direct 
to our own Felicity. And by thus importuning u 
by our own ſelf love to enquire into the Nature 
our Actions and into their natural tendencies t 
our Weal or Wo, he hath not only expreſſed h 
good Will towards us b wn Security of © 
ſelves for our own Welfare, and obliging us 
be happy by the moſt tender and vigorous Paſſic 
in our Natures, but hath alſo taken an effectu 
Courſe to diſcover to us the Good and Evil 
our own ACtions; Conſidering, 
II. That he hath given us Reaſon to diſcs 
what Actions they are that make for our Happ 
neſs and what not. *Tis true, had he only in 
planted in our Breaſts a blind Defir- of Happine! 
without any Eye of Reaſon in our Heads to gui 
and direct our Actions towards it, we muſt ha 
wandered in the dark for ever, till we had pin 
away our wretched Being with a hungry and 1 


ſatisfied Deſire. But by giving us a quick-ſight 


Faculty of Reaſon to guide and conduct this 0 
blind Deſire, he hath taken ſufficient care n 
only to excite our Enquiry after the Way to Ha 
pineſs, but alſo to enable us to find it. For the n 
taral tendencies of our Actions to our Happine 
or Miſery, are ſo very obvzow and viſible, that 
can ſcarce open our Eyes and look abroad witho 
obſerving them. For how can any Man, who mak 
any obſervations upon things, be ſo ſtupid as 
to diſcern the vaſt difference there is betwe 
Truth and Fulſbood, Fnuftice and Injuſtice, as to th: 
natural tendency to the Good and Hurt, H. 
pmeſs and Miſery of Mankind ? *Tis true, if M 
will negleCt ug their Reafon, they may be | 
norant of the plainef Propoſitions; but if 1 
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Tradqpe, *tis their inexcuſable Folly. But if men will 
LreEtl de ſo true to their own Intereſt, as calmly to re- 
ming $f: upon their Actions, their ſenſe cannot more 
[ture c geadily diſtinguiſh between Honey and Gall, than 


ncies t heir Reaſon will between Virtue and Vice; the 
{led h fundamental Reaſons of which are ſo legible in 
of ouizll the Appearances of Nature, ſo neceſſary to the 
us tWeing and Preſervation of Mankind, and their e- 
PaiſioWuity is ſo apparent, and their Convenience ſo ob- 


ffectu⸗ 


277 ious, that a man can harldy reflect upon any thing 
VII 8 


ither within or without him, without being convin- 
ed of their Force and Obligation. So that for a 


diſcen Man that hath the uſe of his Reaſon not to obſerve 
Happ he Difference of his Actions, as to their intrinſicꝶ 
ly wood and Evil, and neceſſary Tendency to his 
ppineWHappineſs and Miſery, would be as groſs and um- 
to guiFWxcuſable a Stupidity, as if he ſhould paſs through 
iſt haYthe World without ever taking notice that two 
1 pinWnd two makes four. God therefore by giving 
and us a reaſonable Faculty to diſcern the nature of 
-/ightWhings, upon which the Differences of Good and 
his vil are ſo plainly and legibly imprinted, hath here- 
re ny taken ſufficient Care to ſhew us the difference 
o HaWot our own Actions. For, to inſpire us with a 
the H Haculty of Reaſoning, by which we can form true 
ppineWNotions of things from ſingle Experiments, and 
that ¶ fer one truth from another, and immediately to 
v1thoWWinſpire this Faculty with Divine Truth, are only 


» mak 
] as 1 
etws 
to the 
bo Ha 


two different Modes of Divine Revelation; and 
God did as really reveal himſelf to us when he gave 
us Reaſon to underſtand his Will, as when he ſent 
to us his Meſſenger from Heaven to make known 
his Mind and Will to us. For God hath ſo framed 
if Mag our Underſtandings, as that whenſoever we im- 
7 be i partially reaſon about things, we are forced to di- 
f th itinguiſh between Good and Evil, and cannot 
— M . 5 
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perſuade our ſelves without doing infinite Jiolence 
to our own Faculties, that to Blaſpheme God or to 
Reverence him, He or ſpeak Truth, to Honour our 
Parents, or to ſcorn and deſpiſe them, are things of 
an indifferent Nature; but as ſoon as ever we open 
the Eye of our Reaſon, we diſcern ſuch an efſentzal; 
Difference between them, as forces us to condemn! 
the one and approve the other. And accordingly! 
as for the greateſt ſtrokes of Iniquity, we find they 
have as much the Univerſal Judgment of our Rea- 
fon againſt them as any fal/e Concluſion in the Ma- 
thematicks; whilſt the goodneſs of their contra- 
ry Virtues is as univerſally acknowledged by us 
as the Truth of any fr/# Principle in Philoſophy 
Since therefore God hath ſo framed our Un- 
derſtanding as that it cannot calmly reflect up- 
on our Actions without diſtinguiſhing between 
the good and bad, he hath hereby ſufficiently re. 
vealed to us what that good is that zmmutabl) 
binds and obliges us. 

III. God hath ſo contrived our Natures, as that 
we are thruſt on by our own In/tin#s and Paſtons 
to thoſe Actions which are Morally Good and do 
make for our Happineſs. For we are framed and 
conſtituted with ſuch Paſhons and Affections as 
do naturally point and direct us unto vertuous 
Actions; and tho' by the Conſtitution of our Na- 
tures, our Paſſions are Subjected to our Reaſon 
and all our Virtue conſiſts in being reaſonably a/. 
fecked, yet in the very Nature of our paſſions 
there is a certain Tendency and Direction to Vu 
tue, antecedent to all our Reaſoning and Diſcour /e 
Which Theognes the Pythagorean ſtiles Haęsgunee, 
V 957149 ues Tus tar Quo egerTis, a certain natural 
Inpetus or Enthuſiaſin by which without any pre- 
vous Diſcourſe or Deliberation we are forcibly 575 

rie 
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olen::jed on towards virtuous Actions. For ſome Aﬀe- 
or to Ftions there are in our Nature, which do in the 
our general plainly ſignifie to us that there is ſuch a 
gs of thing as Moral Good and Evil in Humane Actr 
open ns; and others that do plainly point out what 
-ntial hoſe Actions are wherein this Moral Good and 
denn Evil is ſubjected. Of the firſt ſort are the Affe- 
inglyWMions of Love and Hatred, Complacency and 
they Horror, Glory and Shame, Repentance and Self- 
Rea: ntisfaction; which plainly declare that there are 


> Ma-@:/verable Objects in the Nature of Things and 
ntra- tions; that there is a Good to be beloved and 
»y us in Evil to be bated, a Deformity to be abhor- 
phy. a, and a Beauty to be delighted in; an Excel- 
Un-Wucy to be gloried in, and a Filthineſs to be a- 
t up-Wamed of; a Well-doing to be ſatisfied with, and 
weenW IIl-doing to be repented of. For if there were 
ly re. go ſuch real Diſtinctions in the Nature of Things 


uta nd Actions, all theſe Affections in us would be 


tterly vain and impertinent. And as theſe Affe- 


that tions of our Nature do ſignifie in the general, 


uſtoni hat there is a Moral Good and Evil in our 
nd dofſ@Rions, fo there are others which do particularly 
d andJoint out what Actions are Morally Good and 
ns as that Evil. Thus for Inſtance, the Paſhons of 


tuousſſſeneration and Diſdain do plainly direct us to 


Na- Honour God and our Superiours, and to be con- 
eaſonſſſant in good Courſes out of a generous Scorn of 
Y Temptations-to the contrary. Thus Commiſe- 
lions tion and Envy direct us to Charity and Juſtice, 


Vir lament and aſiſt thoſe who are undeſervediy 
ou nfortunate, and to be diſpleaſed with the Ad- 
par, Mancement of baſe and wideſerving People; and 
atura: onſequently to be ju and equal in our Diſtribu- 
y pre- ons, and to proportion them to mens Merit and 
car. Peſert, For by this Paſſion of Envy, Nature 

ricd | teaches 
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teaches us that there is ſuch a thing as zuff an 
ayuſt, equal and unequal, and that the former is t 
be embraced, and the latter to be ſhunned. And t 
name no more, thus Sorrow and Foy do by { 
lent Language diſſuade us from ijuring, an 
perſuade us to benefit one another. For fo by th 
mournful Voice, the dejected Eyes and Cour 
tenance, the Sighs and Groans and Tears of t! 
ſorromful and oppreſt, (all which are the powert, 
Rhetorick of Nature) we are importuned ne 
only to forbear heaping any further Injuries upd 
them, but alſo to commiſerate their Griefs, an 
by our timely Aids to ſuccour and relieve then 
As on the contrary the florid and chearful Look 
the pleaſant and grateful Air which we behold ! 
thoſe that rejoyce, are ſo many Charms and A 
tractives by which Nature allures us to mutu 
Urbanity and Sweetneſs of Behaviour, and a co! 
tinual Study to pleaſe and gratifie one anothe 
By theſe and many other Inſtances I might giv 
it is evident, that tho' by our own ill Gover 
ment we too often deprave our Affections an 
corrupt them into Vices, yet their natural Drift an 
tendency lies towards Virtue. Thus by the 
own natural Light which they carry before u 
they direct our ſteps to the Way we are to wal 
in, and point out all thoſe Tracts of etern 
Goodneſs that lead to our Happineſs. For inc 
theſe Affections are in us antecedently to all or 
Deliberations and Choices, it is evident the 
were placed there by the Author of our Natures 
and therefore ſince tis He who hath inclined ther 
to all that they naturally incline to, Hedoth ine 
fect direct and guide us by their Inclinations. 5 
that their natural Tendencies and Directions a! 
the Verce.cf Cod in our natures, which murm 
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d whiſpers to us that natural Law which our 
eaſon indeed doth more plainly and articulately 
Sromulge. And from this natural Tendency of 
opr Affections to Good, proceeds that pleaſant and 
inful Senſe of good and bad Actions, which we 
perience in our ſelves before ever we can diſ- 
purſe. For thus before we are capable of rea- 
ning our ſelves into any Pleaſure or Diſplea- 
ire, our Nature is rejcyced in a kind of quit A- 
jon either in our ſelves or others, and we are 
nſibly pleaſed when we have pleaſured thoſe 
gat oblige us, and as ſenſibly grieved when we 
e conſcious of having grieved and offended 
em. We love to ſee thoſl — well who we ima- 
ine have deſerved well; and when any unjuſt 
iolence is offered them, our Nature fhrinks at, 
nd abbors it. We pity and compaſſionate the miſe- 
able when we know not why ? and are ready to 
ffer at their Relief when we can give no Reaſon 
or it; which ſhews that theſe things proceed not 
ther from our Education or deliberate Choice, 
ut from the Nature of our AﬀeCtions which have 
Sympatby with Virtue, and an Autipathy to Vice 
mplanted in our very Conſtitution. And hence 
t is that in the Beginnings of Sin our Nature is 
ommonly ſo % of an evil Action; that it ap- 
proaches it with ſuch a modeſt Coyneſs, and goes 
Pluſhing to it like a baſhful Virgin to an Adulterers 
ed; that it paſſes into it with ſuch Regret and 
and Relu@ancy, and looks back upon it with ſuch 
Pbame and Confuſion ; which in our tender years, 
when as yet we are not arrived to the Exerciſe 
df our Underſtandings, cannot be ſuppoſed to 
proceed from Reaſon and Conſcience, and therefore 
muſt be from the natural Senſe of our Affections, 
wich by theſe and ſuch like Indications do ſig- 
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nifie that they are violated and offended. Nou 
this natural Senſe of Good and Evil which ſpring 
from the Frame and Nature of our Affection 
was doubtleſs intended by God to be the fr 
Guide of Humane Nature; that ſo when as ye 
tis not capable of following Reaſon and Con 
ſcience, it might be directed to what is Good 
and preſerved from wicked Habits and Prejudice 
by its own Senſe and Feeling, till ſuch time as it 
capable of the Conduct of Reaſon, that ſo whe 
this Facing Faculty undertakes the Charge of 1 
it may find it pliant and ohſequious to its Didates 
and be able to manage it with more Eaſe and F. 
cility, and that by the natural Drift and Tender 
cy of our Aﬀections God hath plainly reveal: 

to us what is good and what not. 
IV. God hath alſo entailed upon our Action 
natural Rewards and Puniſhments, and thereb 
lainly declared which are good and which evi 
dor it is eaſily demonſtrable by an Induction 
Particulars, that every V irtue hath ſome natur: 
Efficacy in it to advance both our publick Goo 
and our private Intereſt. That Temperance an 
Charity, Righteouſneſs and Fidelity, Gratitude an 
Humility are not only convenient, but abſolutel 
neceſſary to our Joy and Comfort, our Peace an 
Quietneſs, our Safety and Contentment ; to tl 
Health of our Body, and the Satisfaction of or 
Mind, and the Security and Happineſs of our &. 
ciety with one another. Whereas on the contrar) 
Vice naturally ſeems with MſchievousEfftects, an 
is ever productive of Horror in the Conſcienc: 
Anguiſh in the Mind, Diſcord in the Aﬀection: 
Diſeaſes in the Body, and Confuſions and Diſtu 
bances in Humane Society. Since therefore th 
Divine Wiſdom and Contrivance hath thus inſe 
| parabl! 
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arably coupled good Effects to good Actions and 
Fil ones to evil, it hath hereby very plainly and 
by declared to us what it would have us do 
= fr d what not. For ſeeing it lrath fo conſtituted 

Pings as that in the Courſe of Nature ſuch Pro- 
prtions of Happineſs do neceſſarily reſult to us 
Fom /uch Actions, and ſuch proportions of Ni- 


GO 8 7 
judice Y from their Contraries, what can be more evi- 
as it Ent than that its deſign was hereby to encourage 
) wher$ to the one and affright us from the other? So 


at by theſe natural Rewards and Puniſhments, 
hich in the Courſe of things God hath chained 
our Actions, he hath as expreſly preſcribed us 
at to do and what not, as he could have done 
he had ſpoken to us in an audible voice from 
2 Battlements of Heaven. For ſince the whole 
ain of Natural Effects is to be reſolved into 
e Providence of God, and ſince his Providence 
th ſo ordered and contrived things, as that in the 
dinary Courſe of them good Effects do ſpring 
t of good Actions and evil of evil ones, what 
e could he intend by it but to allare us to the 
e, and terrifie us from the other ? For it is by 
wards and Puniſhments that all Law-givers de- 
Wre their Will and Pleaſure concerning thoſe 
tions which they command and forbid © And 
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w jute erefore ſince God in his Providential Govern- 
of oufhent of the World hath thought good to link 
\ur Se tural Rewards to ſucb Actions, and natural Pu- 


bments to ſuch, theſe are to be look'd upon as 
great Sauctious of the Law of Nature, whereby 
commands what pleaſes, and prohibits, what 


Itrar), 
As, and 
CENCE, 
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pleaſes him. For when God had no otherwiſe 
ealed himſelf ro the World than only by the 
Lablith'd Corrſe and Nature of things, that was 


e great Bible by which alone Mankind was 1n- 
| ſtructed 
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ſtructed in their Duty; and there being no 
vealed Threats or Promiſes annexed to good a 
bad Actions God's Will and Pleaſure concernir 
them was viſible only in the good and bad Con 
quents which they drew after them ; which are 
plain and obvious to the Obſervation of Manki 
that *twould be the moſt inexcuſable Inadverten 
not to take notice of them. So that the mo 
Good and Evil of all Actions finally reſolves : 
to the natural Good and Evil that is append: 
to them; and therefore are our Actions moral 
good, becauſe they are naturally beneficial to 
and therefore morally evil, becauſe they arena 
rally prejudicial and hurtful; and thoſe which 
their own nature are neither good nor evil, 
indifferent in themſelves, and left altogether 
determined by the Law of Nature, which « 
mands and forbids nothing but under the Sanct 
of thoſe natural Rewards and Puniſhments wh 
in the Courſe of things are made neceſſary 

Humane Actions. 

V. To theſe natural Rewards and Puniſhme 
which God hath entailed upon good and | 
Actions, he hath thought good many time: 
ſuperadd ſupernatural Bleſings and Fudgme 
For tho' he had before ſuthciently expreſſed 
Will concerning Humane Actions in the g1 
Bible of Nature, and by their natural Effects 
plainly enough diſtinguiſhed the good from 
bad; yet conſidering what beedleſs and nol 
vant Creatures we are, and how apt to over- 
the ordinary Confequents of our Actions, 
hath not altogether abandoned us to the eaſie 
ſtructions of Nature, but out of his ſuperal 
dant Care to ſnew us what is Good and leac 
to our Duty and Happineſs, he hath from t 
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no „time ſeconded the natural Rewards and Pu- 
od anMhments of our Actions with ſupernatural Fa- 
ernin ers and Judgments; that fo by theſe he might 
Con{@wake our drowſie Attention, and revive in us the 
h are I uiſßing ſenſe of our Duty. Of which we have 
ankini finite Inſtances in the ſeveral Ages of the World, 
ertenc re being ſcarce any Hiſtory either Sacred or 
> morlpfane that abounds not with them. Several of 
Ives iich, both Bleſſings and Judgments do as plaznly 
pendaſince themſelves to he intended by God for Re- 
moral ds and Puniſbments, as if they had been attend- 
11 to with a Voice from Heaven, proclaiming the 
re nal ſons for which they were ſent. For how many 
hich Nous Inſtances have we of miraculous Delive- 


vil, ” of Righteous Perſons, who by an Inviſible 
ther nd have been reſcued from the greateſt Dan- 
ich cas, when in all outward appearance their Con- 
Sancti tion was hopeleſs and deſperate; and of wonder- 
ts whil Bleſings that have happened to them, not only 
ſary bout, but contrary to all ſecondary Cauſes ; of 

e that have been ſo eminently rewarded in 
iſnmeillid, as that the Goods which they received were 
and bf viſible Significations of the Goods which 


ty did; and others who have received the Bleſ- 


times 

udg meines which they have asked, vhilſt they were pray- 
reffed for them, and obtained them with ſuch diftin- 
he gui Circumſtances, as plainly ſignified them 
+ be the 41ſwers and Returns of their devout Ad- 
from M eſſes to Heaven? And fo on the contrary, how 


1 inobſhny notable Examples are there of ſuch miracu- 
over- Mus Judgments inflicted upon wnrighteous Perſons, 


tions, have either exceeded the Power of ſecondary 
eaſie Huſes, or been cauſed by them contrary to their 
1perat tural Tendencies ? of men that have been pu- 
1 lead ched in the very Ad of their Sin, and ſometimes 


rom tin the very Part by which they have offended 


that 
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that have had the evil of their Sin rataliated up 
them in a correſpondent Evil of Suffering, and be 
ſtruck with thoſe very Fudgments which they ha 
zmprecated on themſelves in the Juſtification of 
known Falſhood ? All which /upernatural Jud 
ments and Bleſſings of God are only his Co 
ments on the Text of Nature, by which he furt! 
explains to us the Aſeaning of thoſe natural } 
wards and Puniſhments which Vertue and V 
draw after them, and ſhewsus what clear 7nd: 
tzons they are of his Almighty Fleaſure and D 
pleaſure, For when he rewards Men ſupernatura 
it is for thoſe Actions that carry a natural þ 
ward with them; and when he puniſhes thi 
Jupernaturally, it is for ſuch Actions as do car 
a natural Pnniſhment with them; ſo that his ſup 
natural Rewards and Puniſhments do ſpeak t 
fame Senſe and Language with his natural, or 
they ſpeak plainer and louder, to rowze and awa 
thoſe /tupid Souls, that are deaf to, and regard 
of the ſoft and ſtill Voice of natural Rewards a 
Puniſnments. Thus when the old World, by 
attending to the natural Conſequents of their 01 
Actions, had almoſt extinguiſhed their Senſe 
Good and Evil. God by a ſupernatural Deluge, 
which he drowned the wicked and preſerved t 
righteous, conſigned to all future Generation: 
ftanding Monument of his Hatred of Sin, and L 
of Righteouſneſs : that ſo by the Remembrance ol 
he might keep Mens beedleſs Minds more attent! 
to the natural Rewards and Puniſhments of th 
Actions. And when the Remembrance of t 
was almoſt worn out, and with it mens mats 
Senſe of good and evil, God by raining down F 
and Brimſtone upon Sodom and Gomorrah, and 
ſcuing the Righteous Lot from that dire Con! 
graty 
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d upon 

nd bay ation, alarm'd the World with a new Declara- 
ey hav: of the wide Diſtinction he makes between 
on of Mrtue and Vice. And laſtly, when the Vertue 
1 Jnd:off theſe great Examples was almoſt ſpent, God 
1s Con ſed up the People of Ifrael, and by the mira- 
furthWMWous Blefigs he beſtowed on them when they 


| well, and the ſtupendous Fudgments he inflift- 
when they did wickedly, expoſed them to all 
> Nations round about for a ſtanding Demons 


tral RA 
1d Vid 
 mnd1ci 


nd Di tion of the vaſt Difference he makes between 
aturalWod and Evil. For fo the Pſalmiſt tells us, 
ral KI 96. verſe 2. compared with Pſalm 102. 
s thaWſe 15. The Lord hath made known his Salva- 
cam, bis Righteonſneſs bath he Ban ſbewed in the 
is ſupaWt of the Heathen; that the Heathen might fear 
ea k i Name of the Lord, and all the Kings of the earth 
l, on Glory. Thus by frequent Examples of ſu- 
Jawa ratural Rewards and Puniſhments, God hath 
egard in always inſtructing the degenerate World in the 
ards aWential Differences between Good and Evil: 

\ by I. And laſtly, To inforce all this God hath 
eir ode ſundry ſupernatural Revelations, wherein he 
zenſe th plainly inſtructed us what Actions are good, 
-luge, d what evil. That he hath made ſundry Reve- 
rved ! = to the World is evident in the Fact, be- 
atiors ie there are ſundry Revelations extant, which 
ind LW thoſe many miraculous Effects of the Divine 
ce of ver that attended the Miniſtration of them, 
ttenti]ſÞ'* been ſufficiently demonſtrated to be of a 
of the vine Original. And ſuch are thoſe contained in 


of tl 
S nat il 
own F! 
„, and i 
> Conli 


e five Books of Moſes, and the Prophets, which 
ve been almoſt amply confirmed, both by the 
wacles which were wrought by their inſpired 
thors, and the exact Accompliſhment of the ſe- 
ral Prediions contained in them. And ſuch 


grati alſo the laft and beſt * contained in 
f | the 


* 


aw 
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the New Teſtament , which both by the Types au 
Predictions of the Law and Prophets, and the i 
finite Miracles wrought by Feſus and his Folly 
ers, together with his own inherent Wiſdom at 
Goodneſs, hath been fo effectually proved a I 
vine Revelation, that nothing but Ignorance 


inveterate Prejudice can cauſe any inan to d 
believe or Supe it. 


Nou if you conſult theſe ſeveral Revelation 
you will find, that the main drift and deſigu 
them is to dete and expoſe what is morally ey 
and explain and recommend to us what is moral 
good. For thus the ſeveral Revelations ma 
to Abraham and his Children, were only ſo m 
ny Repetitions of that Covenant of Righteouſn 
which God had ſtruck with them, to encoura 
them to perſevere in well doing. Thus the L 
of Moſes conſiſted partly of Ceremonial Rit 
which were either ntendet for Divine Hero 
pbicks to inſtruct that dull and fupid People ini 
Principles of inward Purity and Goodneſs, 

elſe for Types and Figures of the holy Myſter 
of the Goſpel: and partly of Precepts of Al 

lity, together with ſome tew of Policy, ſuited 
the Genius of that People; and partly of ſu 
Promiſes and Threats as were judged moſt apt 
oblige them to the Practice of Piety. And 
for the Prophets, the ſubſtance of their Revelal 
ons was either Reprebenſions of Sin, together wi 
ſevere Deumciations againſt it; or Invitation 
Vertue and Piety, together with gracious Pro 


ſes to encourage them to practiſe it; or Predii 
ons of the Aſeſias, and of that everlaſting Right 
ouſreſs which was to be introduced by him. A 
then as for the Goſpel, all the Duty of it conſi 
either in Inftances, or Means and In:fruments 


Mol 


— 
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pes 11Moral Goodneſs; and all the Doctrines of it are 
the i thing but powerful Arguments to oblige us to 
doll Practice of thoſe Duties. Thus the great 
m a endment of all God's Revelations is to ex- 
dal; and inforce the Duties of Morality ; to 
nce over the Nature, and lead us on to the Fra- 
to Meof them by the moſt powerful Obligations. 
ein this moſt perfect Map of the Road to Hap- 
aticoodelſs, all the Track: of Piety and Vertue are ſo 
Winly deſcribed and delineated to us, that no 
Wn can poſſibly mſs his Way, that ſincerely 


noralÞ:7e: after it. For tho in Matters of Opinion 
s mah may be ixnocently miſled and deceived, yet 
ſo re is no Article either of Doctrine or Duty upon 


ich our Happineſs neceſſarily depends, where- 4 


-ouraMWDt is poſſible for an boze/t and diligent Mind to 

je LiWniſtaken. And thus you ſee by how many ex- 

| RitgWent ways God hath diſcovered to us which of 1 

lier Actions are good and which evil. So that if, | 

e in tr all this, we proceed in any ſinful and immo- N 

1eſs, WF Courſes, we are uttetly inexcuſable. For if | 
ſterſer God hath thus plainly made known his Will lf 
A we ſtill perſiſt to contrad ict it in our Pra- fl 

ited Wie, we do thereby in effect declare, that we i 

»f fur not the Almighty, and that we will do | 

apt Wat we liſt, let him will what he pleaſes, And 

And Mat an unpardonable Infolence is it for us, who 


end upon his Breath, and hang upon his Pro- 
er wilWence every moment, to treat him as if he had 
ion thing todo with us, and were the meereſt Cypber 
; Prove moſt in ſſgini cant Being in the World? For 
Predialp tis true he hath not made ſo full a Diſcove- 
RigbtWof his Will to ſome as to others, yet he hath fo 
1. A rient hy diſcovered it to all, that none can pre- 
conſißzyd to the Excuſe either of invincible or unaf+ 
nents Med Ignorance. For as for the Heathen, tho 
Mori D 2 they 
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they have no Revelation of God's Will with 
them, yet they have the Bible of Conſcience with 
them, and the large and legible Bible of Nat 
that lies continually open before them, in whi 
they may eaſily read the principal Differences 
tween Good and Eval, and all the great Princip 
of Morality. And if notwithſtanding this th 
will be ſo regardleſs of God as not to attend to a 
comply with thoſe natural Diſcoveries of his W 
what Pretence can be made for them why t 
ſhould not periſh for ever in their obſtinacy ? F 
as the Apoſtle tells us, though they bad not the 
that 1s, the revealed Law, yet they did, or at le 
might have done, by nature the things contained 
the Law; and therefore as many of them, faith 
as firmed without this revealed Law, ſhall per 
without the Law, that is, by the Sentence of 
Law of Nature, Rom. 2. 12.14. And then 
for the Jews, beſides thoſe natural Indications 
God's Will which they had in common with 
Heathen, they had ſundry ſupernatural wy 
they had ſundry great and notorious Examples 
God's rewarding men, and puniſhing bat 
and beſides they had the Law of Moſes, the I 


ral part of which was but a new Edition of 


Law of Nature; as for the Ceremonial Part 
it, it was thought an obſcure, yet an inteligil 
Repreſentation of all rhoſe ſublime Motives 
Piety and Vertue, which the Goſpel more plan 
Propoſed. So that would the Fews but have het 
fully attended either to the ſpiritual Senſe of thi 
Law, or tothe Sermons of their Prophets which ve 
much cleared and explained it, they could n 
have been ignorant either of any material P: 
of their Duty, or of any conſiderable Motive 
which it is preſſed and inforced. And if 1 * 
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= Inding they would be ſo regardleſs of God, as to 
Nas We no notice of his Judgments and Mercies; ſo 

re We to his Authority, as not to mind either his 
1 WIS» vithin, or his Law without them, upon what 
ces ¶ ſonable Pretence can they excuſe themſelves ? 
then as to us Chriſtians, we have not only all 
ſe natural diſcoveries of our Duty which the 
then had, and all thoſe ſupernatural ones which 


lis th | 


1 1 Jews had, but a great deal more. For in our 
od * elation the Laws and Motives of Vertue are 
3, before us in a much clearer Light, and are 


ther wrapt up in My/t:cal Senſes, nor overcaſt 


at lt Typical Repreſentations, but laid before us 
_ the moſt plain and eaſie Propoſitions. For 
rp St which was the My/tical Senſe of the Fewr/h 
beg, is the Literal Senſe of the Chriſtian; in 
od ich all thoſe Precepts and Promiſes and 


reats which were delivered to the 7ews1n dark 
Idles, obſcure and typical Adumbrations, are 


with t pught forth to us from behind the Curtain, 


one propoſed in plain and popular Articles. So 
nples t if we ſtill continue in our ſinful Courſes, we 
ng bad of all men the moſt inexcuſable. The Heathen 
me y plead againſt the Fews, that their Law of 
= eure was not ſo clear in its Precepts, nor yet ſo 


ent in its motives as the Law of Moſes ; the 


tel1;"Wp: may plead againſt us Chriſtians, that their 
mY w of Moſes was neither ſo expreſ* in the Pre- 
ke es, nor yet ſo intelligible in its beſt and moſt 


rerful Motives as our Goſpel ; but as for us 
riſtians, we have nothing to plead, but by our 
n Obſtinacy againſt the cleareff Diſcoveries of 
r Duty, do ftand condemned to everlaſtin 
ence. So that when it ſhall appear, at the drea 
ibunal of God, that we have 8 in our 
cked neſs W 2. all theſe advantages, 
3 we 


of the 
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ſtand 
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we muſt expect to be remoached by all the Re 
ſonable World, to be exploded and hiſſed at, 1 
only by Saints and Angels, but by the Fews a 
the Gentiles, and the Devils themſelves, who w! 
all conſpire with our own Conſeiences, to 
cond our woful Doom with the Loud Acclamatic 
of Fuſt and Righteous art thou, O Lord, in all. 
Ways. Wherefore as we would not periſh | 
ever without Pity and Excuſe, let us make hal 
to forſake all Ungodlineſs and Worldly Luſts, a 
to live ſoberly, and rightconſly, and godly in this 
ſent World. 


— . 


SECT III. 


That thoſe Actions which carry with them t/ 
perpetual Obligation, are the Main 3 
Principal Parts of Religion. 


HE truth of which is moſt evident fro 
the abovenamed Text, Mic. 6. 8. And wh 
_ doth the Lord require of thee but to do juſtly, to li 
mercy, and to walk humkly with thy God? Which | 
terrogation tho' it implies not an abſolute Nex 
tion, viz. that the 4g required nothing elſe 
them, (for under the Law he required Sacrif 
and ſundry other poſitive Puties, as under 
Goſpel he requires Sacraments and Reading a 
Hearing his holy Word, Cc. which are poſit 
Dutzes, as well as thoſe Legal Inſtitutions of Moſe 
yet it plainly implies a comparative Negatic 
viz. that the Lord requires nothing elſe ofr 
ahh and affectionately, fo for the ſake 09-590 
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he R ſelves, and upon the account of their own 
at. „oent Beauty and Goodneſs, as he doth theſe 
-w; Aral Duties here ſpecified. He did indeed re- 

W- che Fews to offer Sacrifice to him, and to per- 


In thoſe other Ceremonzal Rites ſpecified in the 
w. of Moſes ; and for them wiltully to have 
plected thoſe Duties would have been ſuch an 


vl ! wed Defiance to his Authority, as would 
-o hae rendred them juſtly obnoxious to all the 
ts ments threatned in their Law; but yet he did 


Ich more earne/tly require them to be juſt and 
+ c:/ul and bumble, and manifeſted himſelf to 
far better pleaſed with one Act of Moral Good- 
Ws athan with a thouſand Sacrifices. And thus he 
quires of us Chriſtians, that we ſhould commu- 
ate with him and with one another in our E- 
gelical Sacraments, and dutifully conform to 
JW thoſe ſacred Ibftitutions and Solemnities of Reli- 

n which are contained in the Goſpel; and if 
wvilfully neglect them, we juſtly incur all that 
Erlaſting Vengeance which is there denounced 
t yet our ſincere compliance with the immutable 
ligations of Piety and Vertue, is a thouſand- 
d more acceptable to God than our ſtricteſt Ob- 
vation of theſe his poſitive Inſtitutions. So that 


at fro 
1d m 
„ to lo 


lich 18 Queſtion in the Text, hat doth the Lord re- 
> Neale of thee, plainly implies this Propoſition, That 
' elſe . God doth exact of us certain Duties which are 
acid Moral, i. e. have no intrinſick neceſſity in them, 
der it is the Moral Duties, ſuch as Juſtice and 
ing auler and Humility which he principally requires 
poi our hand. Thus concerning Sacrifice, God 
Moſes anly tells us, I will have Mercy and not Sacri- 
cation e. I will have Mercy rather than Sacrifice, 


p/. 6.6. And the Wiſe man aſſures us, that to do 
ſlice, is more acceptable to the Lord than Sacrifice, 
D 4 Prov. 


o pri 
, b d 
tt 1"! 
then 
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Prov. 2. 3. And to the ſame purpoſe our Savio 
himſelf pronounceth, even before that Cerem 
nial Worſhip was aboliſhed, That to love tl 
Lord with all our beart, with all our underſtanding 
with all our Soul, and with all our ſtrength, and 
love our NeighFour as our ſelves, is more than « 
Burnt-offerings and Sacrifices, Mark 10. 33. b 
for the clearer Demonitration of this great at 
neceſſary Truth, I ſhall endeayour, Firſt, 1 
prove the Truth of it by ſome Scripture Arg 
ments. Secondly, to aſſign the Reaſons of it.! 
for the Proof of it, the following Particulars w! 
be abundantly ſuffictent. | 
Frirſt, That the Scripture plainly declares th 
the great Dejign of all the Doctrinals of Relig 
hath always been to move and perſuade men 
the Practice of Moral Goodneſs. 

Secondly, That the main Drift and Scope of 
the poſitzve Duties of Religion hath been alwa 
to improve and perfect Men to Moral Goodneſs. 

Thirdly, That God expreſſes in Scripture 
great Contempt of all the poſitive Duties of Rel 
g10n, whenever they are ſeparated from Mor 
Goodneſs. 

Fourthly, That where-ever we find the V 
of Religion ſumm'd up in a few Particulars, th 
2 always ſuch as are Inſtances of Moral God 
neſs. 

Fifthly, That where-ever ſuch Perſons as ha! 
been moſt dear and acceptable to God are deſcrih 
in Scripture, their Churches always conſiſt ( 
ſome Inſtances or other of Moral Goodneſs. 

9:xthly, That the Scripture plainly declare 
that at the great Account between God and 0 
Souls, the main Iguifition will be concerni! 
our Moral Good or Evil. 1 E 
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Avio I. The Scriptures expreſly declare, that the 
rem reat Deſign of the Doctrines of Religion, is to 
ve tiove and perſuade Men to Moral Goodneſs. For 
andin p the Apoltle ſpeaking of the Grace of God, i.e. 
and he Goſpel, aſſures us that its great Defign is, 
ban Sh teach men to deny all ungodlineſs and worldly lufts, 
. Dd to live ſoberly, righteouſly, and godly in this 


Vol. 


at alWoſent world, Tit. 2. 12. And if we conſider 
it, e Doctrines in particular, we {hall find that they 
Arg l conſpire in this great Deſign. For ſo the Do- 
It. 4 


rine of eternal Life is propoſed by God, to per- 
ade us to cleanſe our ſelves from all filthine/s of 
band ſpirit, and to perfect holineſs in the fear of 
es th d, 2 Cor. 7. 1. So alſo the Doctrine of our 
elg\Wtare puniſhment is levell'd againſt all mrighteouſ- 
men and ungodlineſs of men, Rom. 1. 18. And as 

r thoſe Doctrines which concern the Tranſacti- 
2 of of our Saviour, they are all propoſed to us 


IIS WI 


alwaß 4rguments:to perſuade us to Piety and Vertue. 
nels. Wor 'twas for this cauſe that Chriſt was manifeſted, 
zture ; deſtroy the works of the Devil, 1 John 3.8. Twas 
of Kehr this purpoſe that be bore our ſms in his own body 


Mon: the tree, that we being dead to fin ſhould live to 
Wgbteouſneſs, 1 Pet. 2. 24. "Twas for this end 

: I [oat he 20% om the dead, that thereby he might 
8, theſſhrevail with us to walk in newneſs of life, Rom. 6. 4. 
Goc id ' tis for this end that he intercedes for us at the 
ight-hand of God, that thereby he might encou- 

as hayee us to come to God by bim, Heb. 7. 2. and in a 
leſcrilg ord, for this cauſe he hath told us, he will come 


nſiſt Judgment, to reward every Man according to 
1eſs. W's Works, that thereby he might ſtir us up to So- 
ec lara riety and Vigilance, and to all boly Converſation 
nd od Godlineſs, Matt. 24. 42. compared with 2 Pet. 


cernu- verſe 12. Thus you ſee, all the Doctrines of 
eligion are only ſo many Topicks of Divine Fer- 
I. Thi ER” 27-4 54 | ſuaſion, 
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ſuaſion, whereby God addreſſes himſelf to ou 
Hope and Fear, and every other Affection in u 
that is capable of Perſuaſion, to excite us to com 
ply with the eternal Obligations of Morality ; an 
there is no one Article in all our Religion, that i; 
matter of mere Speculation, or that entertains ou 
Minds with dry and empty Notions that have m 
Influence on our Vills and Affections. For ſing 
the Deſign of Religion in general, is to bind ani 
fallen our Souls to God, we may be ſure tha 
there is no Part of it but what doth in ſome mea 
ſure contribute hereunto. Since therefore ti 
Moral Goodneſs that God chiefly recommend; 
to us by the Perſuaſions of Religion, we may b 
ſure that what his Arguments do chiefly perſua 
us to, that his Commands do chiefly oblige us to. 
IT. From Scripture it is alſo evident, that th 
main drift and ſcope of all the poſitive Duties 
Religion, is to improve and perfe men in Mo 
Goodneſs. We find the Fewiſh Religion excee 
ingly abounded with poſitzve Precepts ; for f 
were all thoſe ſacred Rites and Solemnities of whi 
the Bark and Outjide of that Religion conſiſted 

of all which tis true what the Plalmif ſaith 
Sacrifices in particular, thou deſireſt not Sacrifice 
thou delighteft not in burnt Offerings, Pſalm 51. 16 
that is, thou takeſt no delight in them upon t 
ſcore of any internal Goodneſs that is in them, bu 
deſireſt them merely as they are inſtituted Mean 
and Inſtruments of Moral Goodneſs. For ſo mz 
ny of the Rites of the Moſaic Law were inſtitute! 
in oppoſition to the Magical, Unclean and Idol. 
trous Rites of the Eaſtern Heathen. As particu 
larly, that Prohibition of ſowing their Fields wil 
mingled Seed, Lev. 19. 19. In oppoſition to tha 
Alagical Rite which the Heathens uſed as a yu 
: 2 | ol 
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0 ou br Fructification. So alſo that Command of 
m VÞrinkling the Blood of their Sacrifices upon the 

Pound, Fike Water, and covering it with Duft, in 
Y 3a poſition to that Idolatrous Rite of gathering the 
Wood into a Irench or Veſſel, and then ſitting 
ud it in a Circle, whilſt they imagined their 
dds to be licking it up. And to name no more of 
us kind, the Prohibition of ſeething a Kid in his 
e 7 others Milk, Exod. 23. 10. was in Oppoſition 
e tha a Cuſtom of the Ancient Heathens, who at the 
eme gathering of their Fruits were wont to take a 
re u id and ſeeth it in the Milk of its Dam, and then 


ave liz 
r ſin? 
id an 


mend 2 Magical Proceſſion to ſprinkle all their Trees 
ay Yd Fields and Gardens with it, thereby to render 
er ſua gem more fruitful the following Year. Beſides 
to. Il which, you may find a World of other Inſtan- 
= s in Maimonides, More Nevoch. I. 3. who tell us, 


at the knowledge of the Opinions and Cuſtoms 


Mon theſe Eaſtern Churches was, porta magna ad 
cee Nadendas præceptorum cauſas, the great Rationale of 
ood fu e Moſaic Frecepts; and that multarum legum ra- 
alte ones & cauſes mibi innotuerint ex cognitione fidei 


tuum E7 cultus Zabiorum, 1. e. that by being ac- 
ainted with the opinions and cuſtoms of thoſe 
aſtern Heathens, he underſtood the grounds and rea- 
ns of many of the Laws of Moſes, More Nevoch. 


11th 1 
crifica 
51. 168 
on tif 


m, bu t Moral, 2 were they ſet up as ſo many 
Mean : nces by od, to keep the People from ſtr ag- 
nal g into thoſe Heatheniſh Immoralities. 

ated 


Again, there are other Rites of their Religion, 
Lol Phich were inftituted to ſhadow out the Holy 
artich Ver ies of the Goſpel; the great Deſign of which 
ds wit) ler ies, was to invite and perſuade men to com- 
o thi ly with the Eternal Laws of Morality, Thus 
eir Laws of Sacrifice were inſtituted to repre- 


Char) 
tor} ſent 


. 3. cap. 29. So that though theſe Precepts were 
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ſent to them the great Tranſactions of their fi 
ture Meſias; his Incarnation and 1mmacula 
Life, his Death and Reſurrection, Aſcenſion an 
Hit erceſton at the Right-hand of God. So al 
their Feſtival Laws, and particularly their Laws ; 
Fubilee, were made to 1 out their N 


of our Redemption and Eternal Life; and the 
pouring out Water in their Sacrifices, and th 
Ritual Pargations from uncleanneſs, were inte 
ed for obſcure Intimations of the Effaſion of t 
Holy Spirit, and the Doctrine of Remiſion of &i 

all which Doctrines carry with them the m 
pregnant Invitations to Piety and Vertue. 
Laſtly, There are other Rites of that La 
which were appointed to inſtruct them in Mor 
Duties. For God finding them not only a pe 
verſe, but a dull and ſottiſb People, as thoſe gen 
rally are that have been born and bred in & 
very, apprehended that the moſt effectual way 
inſtruct them, would be by Signs and material! 
preſentations, even as Parents do their Children 
Pictures. And accordingly in Iſa. 28. 10. | 
tells us, that he gave them line upon line, and n 
cept upon precept, here a little and there a litt 
with a flammering Tongue ; 1. e. he looked up 
them as Children, and ſo condeſcended to the 
Weakneſs, and ſpake to them in their own Dial 
And this way of inſtructing them by outward al 
viſible Signs, being much in uſe in the Eaſt 
Countries, and more eſpecially in Egypt, whe 
manners they were infinitely fond of, was of 
others the moſt probable and taking. And accori 
ingly a great part of the Jewiſh Rites conſiſt 
of Hieroglyphicks, or viſible Signs, by which the 
minds were inſtructed in the Precepts of Moral: 
Thus by Circumciſion, God ſignified to them t 
nec 
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eir f Nreſſity of mortifying their unchaſt Deſires ; by 
acula ir Legal waſhings, he intimated to them their 
on 21 Mpligations to cleanſe themſelves from all impuri- 
30 al of Fleſh and Spirit; yea this, as St. Barnabas 


Laws ff bis Epiſtle tells us, was the Intent of all that 
ctrinWiference of Meats in the Jewiſh Law, which 
| th-Wnounced Swines fleſh unclean, to inſtruct them 


t to live like Hogs, that walow in the mire 
ile they are full, and whine and clamour when 
y are empty; which forbid. them to feed on 
of Sin gles and other Birds of Prey, to inſtruct them 
e mul live by honeft Induffry, and not by Rapine ; 
ich prohibits Fiſh without Scales, that gene- 


d the 
inten 
of ti 


t Laff ly live in the Mud, to teach the evil of Sen- 
Monty and Earthly mindedneſs, &c. From all which 
7 2 ps evident, that Moral Goodneſs was the con- 
ſe gent fark at which all the poſitive Precepts of 
in Sir Law were levelled. 1 | 


And then as for the Chriſtian Religion, all the 
tive Precepts it contains are directed to the 
je end. It requires us to believe in Jeſus Chriſt, 
d in his Mediation to draw near unto God; the 


way | 
rial K 
dren | 
TO -1Þ 


nd nen of which Faith, it expreſſy tells us, is to 
2 lun ie our Natures, Acts 26. 18. and to purifie 
d upd Hearts, Ads 15. 9. It enjoins us to be Bap- 
to the el into the Name of Jeſus ; and for what pur- 
Diale p ſe? but to oblige us thereby to die to ſn, and 
pard all 


valk in newneſs of life, Rom. * It requires us 


Eaſſa commemorate our Saviour s Paſſion in a Sacra- 
 whol al Communion of his Body and Blood; and to 
1s of Mat end? but only to excite us to Love and 
ede pankfulneſs to God, and Charity towards one a- 


onſiſtether, 1 Cor. 5. 7, 8. In a word, it requires us 
ch the live in Unity with the Church, and not to ſe- 
Noralii te our ſelves from her Sacred Aſſemblies; and 
hem th what other reaſon, but that we might beeome 


ne cel an 
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an boly Temple, and an habitation of God, by be 
compacted together into an uniform and regu 
Society, Ephef. 2. 21, 22. Since therefore all 
Precepts both of the Old and New Teftam: 
which are purely poſitive, do bear a e ro N 
ral Goodneſs, and were impoſed by God in f 
ſerviency thereunto, it is evident that that is 
principal Mark which he defigns and aims at. 
III. Another Evidence from Scripture, tl 
Moral Goodneſs is the principal Matter of « 
Duty, is the great Contempt which God expreſ 
of the poſitive Duties of Religion, whenever th 
are ſeparated from Moral Goodneſs. For th 
concerning the Poſitives of the Fewiſh Religio 
we are told, that the Sacrifice of the wicked is 
Abomination to the Lord, Prov. 15. 8. And co 
cerning the Whole of their poſitrve Religion, t 
Prophet thus pronounces in the Name of Go 
To what arts N the multitude of your Sacrifices 
2 the Lord? I am full of the Burnt-Offerin 
of Rams, and of the Fat of fed Beaſts, i. e. fo full 
that I loath them; and I delight not in the Blood 
Bullocks, or of Lambs, or of He-Goats. When 
come to appear before me, who hath required th: 
things at your bands, to tread my Courts? bring 
more vain Oblations; Incenſe is Abomination to ml 
the New Moons and Sabbaths, the calling of Aſſo 
blies I cannot away with; it is Iniquity, even tt 
Jolemn Meetings. Jour New Moons, and your 4 
pointed Feaſts my Soul hateth, they are a trouble 
me, I am weary to bear them, And when yi 
ſpread forth your hands, I will hide mine Eyes, J. 
when ye make many Prayers, I will not hear. A 
what, I beſeech you, is the reaſon that God ſhou! 
thus diſlike hisown Inſtitutions? Why, he plain. 


tells you, your hands are full of blood, your Crus 
| a 


E 
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Oppreſion doth profane your Worſhip, and 
it all into Inpiety, Iſa. 1. 11. to the 16th. 
Fas fo La. 66. 3. he plainly tells them, He that 
th an Ox, is as if be flew a Man; he that ſa- 
eth a Lamb, as if he cut off a Dog's Neck; be 


in [ui fereth an Oblation, as if he offered | Swine's 
t is t; he that burneth Incenſe, as if he bleſſed an 
it. and why ſo? why, they have choſen their own 
e, tl: i. e. of Impiety and Wickedneſs, and their 
of ou delighteth in their Abominations. Nor doth 
xprelil expreſs a leſs Contempt of the Poſitives of 
er thW/;avity, when ſeparated from moral Good- 
or th. For thus St. James tells us, even of our Faith 
1 elief in Jeſus, that without Works it is dead; 
ed is 


it is a ſenſleſs, ſqualid thing that hath nei- 
Life nor Beauty in it, James 2. 17. And 8. 
compares — to the waſhing of a Swine, 
of G0 n it is ſeparated from Purity of Life and Man- 
, 2 Pet. 2. 22. And our receiving the Lord's 
er without Charity and Devotion, is by S. Paul 
d, coming together to condemnation, 1 Cor. 1 1.34. 
which is a plain Demonſtration, that moral 
dneſs is the principal matter that God inſiſts 
lince *twas this that ſan@ified the Sacrifices 


bring Nhe Jews, and crowned all the Ceremonial 
1 to magervances with the Divine Acceptation, and 
Ae out this, all their other Sacrifices were uoi- 
even and offenſive to him; and it is this that per- 


your a, 
rouble! 
* eu Ve 


8 our Faith and our Sacraments, our Prayers 
Religious Aſſemblies, and renders them a 
ul and feet ſmelling Savour in the Noſtrils 


yes, od, and without this, they are all a hateful 
A ch and Annoyance to him. Doubtleſs there- 
d {hou the principal Matter of Duty which God re- 
plain\Mes of us, is that which he eſteems the Grace 
r Cru Fragrancy of all other Duties. 


al IV. Ano- 


% 
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IV. Another Evidence from Scripture, tf 
Moral Goodneſs is the principal Matter that 6 
requires of us, is, that where-ever we find 
Fhole of Religion ſummed up ina few Particul, 
they are always ſuch as are Parts and Iyftancy 
Moral Goodnefs. Thus, in the above-cited / 
6. What doth the Lord require of thee © but t5 
Juſtly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
God. Thus alſo the Prophet Iſazab, giving an 
count to his People, what they were to do in: 
der to their Reconciliation with God, thus dir. 
them, Waſh ye, maks ye clean, put away the evil 
your doings from before mine eyes, ceaſe to do 
learn to do well, ſeek judgment, relieve the oppre| 
judge the Fatherleſs. plead for the Widow ;, come 
and let us reaſon together, ſaith the Lord, Iſa. 1. 
17, 18. So alſo our Bleſſed Saviour ſums up 
hole Duty of Man into two Particulars : ! 
what are they? Why, Thou ſhalt love the 
thy God with all thy heart, with all thy ſoul, 
with all thy mind; this is the firſt aud great C 
mandment. And the ſecond is like to it, I 
ſhalt love thy Neighbour as thy felf ; on theſe 

Commandments hang the Law and the Prop! 
Aatth. 22. 37, 38, 39, 40. Thus St. James,! 
Religion and undefiled * God and the Fat he 
this, to viſit the Fatberleſs and Widow in their 
flitions, and to keep himſelf unſpotted from the V. 
James 1. 27. And elſewhere the Apoſtle ſun 
the whole Law into one leading Head of M 
lity, and that is Love; for love, faith he, is the 
filling of the Law; Rom. 13. 10. So this Obſe 
tion generally holds true, that in all thoſe « 
maries of Duty mentioned in the Holy Scrip! 
only ſuch Duties are taken notice of, as are! 
and Inflances of Morality. Which 1s a plain 
| [ 
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W ſtration, that tis this which God principally 
hat se, ſince tis this which he moſt takes notice 
find WE nd it may be reaſonably ſuppoſed, that in 
ticul:M > Summaries of our Duty, wherein but a few 
ganca are enumerated, they are ſuch as are the 
* and principal; it being contrary to all 
but E* of Language, to expreſs the Whole of any 


is dir 
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plain! 
Ing 


g, by the neaneſt and moſt inconſiderable Parts 
t 


n. Another Evidence from Scripture, that 


al Goodneſs is the principal Matter of Duty 
God requires of us, is, that whereſoever 
Perſons as have been moſt dear and acceptable 
od are deſcribed, their Character is always 
e up of Inſtances of Morality. Thus the 
ription of Fob is, that he was a Man perfect 
upright, and one that feared God, and eſchewed 
, Job 1. 1. and in the 15th Pſalm, the De- 
ton which David gives of the Man who 
Id abide in the Tabernacle of the Lord, is 
that he walketh uprightly, and worketh righte- 
eſs, and ſpeaketh the truth in his heart; that he 
biteth not with bis Tongue, nor doth evil to bis 
pbbour, nor taketh up a reproach againſt his 
gbbour, &c. He that doth theſe things, faith he, 
never be moved, And the greateſt Character 
is given of Moſes the Darling and Favourite 
od, 1s, that he was very meek above all the 
that were upon the face of the Earth, Numb. 12. 
hus alſo the Character of Cornelius, by which 
as ſo endeared to God, is, that he was # juſt 
devout man, one that feared God with all bis 
e, who gave much Alms to the people, and prayed 
od always, Acts 10. 2. And in a word, the 
ral Character of thoſe whom God accepts, is, 
very Nation be who doth righteonſneſs is accepted 
E 0 
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of God, Acts 10. 35. Thus Moral Goodneſs is t 
great Stamp and Impreſs that renders Men curr; 
in the Eſteem of God; whereas on the contran 
the common Brand by which Hypocrites and Fi 
Pretenders to Religon are /ligmatiz'd, is their 
ing zealous for the Poſitzves, and cold and indiffer 
as to the Morals of Religion. But ſo our Savio 
characters the Phariſees, Vo unto you Scribes, 
Phariſees, Hypocrites; for ye pay tythe of Mint, / 
niſe, and Cummin, which yet was a poſitive Du 
and have omitted the weightier matters of the L 
Fudgment, Zlercy, and Faithfulneſs; theſe ought 
to have done, and not to leave the other undone. 
blind Guides, ye ſtrain at a Gnat, and ſwallow a Can 
Mat. 23. 23, 24. plainly implying the Moral: 
Religion to be as much greater than the P. 
tives in weight and moment, as a Camel is tha 
Goat in bulk. Since therefore Moral Good 
is always mentioned as the great Character 
God's Favourites, and the neglect of it out 0 
pretended zeal to the poſitzve Duties of Relig) 
is always recorded as a mark of the moſt ou 
Hypocrites; this is a ſufficient Argument, how hi 
a Value God ſets upon the Moralities of Reljgio 
VI. And laſtly, Another Evidence from 8 
pture, that Moral Goodneſs is the principal part 
Religion, is, that at the great Account betws 
God and us, his main Iuquiſit ion will be « 
cerning ſuch Actions as are morally good or e 
For ſo Rom. 2. 6. We are told, that God 
render. to every man according to his deeds ;, to tl 
who by patient continuance in well doing, ſeek: | 
honour, and glory, and immortality, eternal Life. | 
to them who are contentious, and do not obey the tin 
but obey unrighteouſneſs, tribulation and wrath, 
dignation and anguiſb. And accordingly, En 
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s is e is quoted by St. Jude, ver. 14, 15. declares 
curry to be the occaſion of the Lord's coming with 
atranfW@ſands of his Saints, viz. to execute Judgment 
d Fall, and to convince all that are ungodly among 
eir ih , of all their ungodly deeds, which they have 
differ lily committed, and of all their hard ſpeeches 


avi ungodly formers have ſpoken againſt him; all 


es, Mh are Matters of Fact againſt the eternal 
nt, Ns of Morality. And our Saviour himſelf, in 
Du popular Scheme and Deſcription he gives of 
be Lifccdings of the Day of Judgment. plainly de- 
ongbis, that one of the Principal Matters he will 
one. WHY inquire into, will be our Negl:# or Obſer- 
2 C of that great Moral Duty of Charity towards 
oral oor and Needy, Aſatth. 25. 3, 46. Which 
he lain Evidence, that our obeying or diſobeying 
s thi&ternal Laws of Morality, is that by which 


1001880 moſt pleaſe or diſpleaſe God; ſince tis upon 


acter WI that he will moſt inſiſt in his final Arbitra- 
Mut 00Mof our eternal Fate. For ſince his laſt Judg- 
lip t is only the final Execution of his Laws, we 
1 Od 


be ſure, that whatſoever it1s that he will prin- 


0 w h inſiſt on in his Judgment, that is the princi- 
sigi latter of his Laws. And now having ſuf- 
om >rtly proved the Truth of the Propoſition, I 
1 part ieed to the Reaſons of it; upon what Accounts 


betuch 
be 0 
or ei 


, that God hath made Moral Goodneſs the 
and principal Part of our Religion. The 
Reaſons of which, are theſe four : 


30d /, Becauſe tis by Moral Goodneſs that we 
; to 1noſt Honour him. 

| ſeek Wecondly, Becauſe tis by this that we do moſt 
Life. ſte him. | 
the ird, Becauſe tis by this that we advance 

mo * 1: Happineſs. 

y, EN 


E 2 Fourtbly, 
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Fourthly, When all our poſitive Duty is ceas 
this is to be the eternal Work and Buſineſs of 
Nature. 1 

I. God hath made Moral Goodneſs the pri 
pal Part of our Religion, becauſe tis by this th | 
we do him the greateſt Honour. It is an excel 
ſaying of Hierocles, mul Tue m1 Te aveyders 1 
\&' Heivs aeg]ewvou.oy ajzavy Vaodbyn. s 58 1 
F roy Nis m dura, a) EG TenaCay mw map e 
Yivou e, The beſt Honour we can do to a 
ſufficient Being, is to receive the good thing 
| holds forth unto us; and therefore tis not by 
| ving to God that you honour him, but by ren 
your ſelves worthy to receive of him; for, fail 
6515s TIUA F Sey ws TegodiOugror: TO Atnaty oth 
| aur Ts 28 ©) ugsora, 1, e. Whoſoever give 
nour to God as to one that wants, doth not 
der that he thereby ſets himſelf above God. 
| by his own Self-ſuftczency, he is infinitely 1 
ved above all Capacity of Want, and fo ca; 
ver need any additional Contributions of Mu. 
and Happineſs from his Creatures. For Gp. 
ing nothing elſe but the Reſplendency of Peril | 
on, which always reflects its own Beams up 
ſelf, where-ever there is innite Perfection 
to be ſure there is in the Nature of God) 
mult an infinite Glory proceed from it; and ii 
fore being infinitely glorious in himſelf, it . 
poſſible that any thing we do ſhould add ant 
ther Glory to him. So that if we would n 
bonour and glorifie him, it muſt not be by $M; 
to, but by receiving from him. Now the ye 
thing we can receive from God, is Himſelf; WM. 
Himſelf we do receive in our ſtrict compiler 
with the eternal Laws of Goodneſs. Which Wo; 
being tranſcribed from the Nature of God, 5 
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Wown eternal Righteouſneſs and Goodneſs, we 
'Wby obeying them, derive God's Nature into ours. 
that while we write after the Copy of his 
,, we write out the Perfetions of his Being; 
his Laws being the Seal upon which he hath 
ven his Nature, we do, in obeying them, take 
eſion from him, and ffamp his bleſſed Nature 
our own. For all thoſe virtuous Diſpoſitions 
ind which we acquire by the Practice of 
tue, are ſo many genuine Signatures of God, 
"En from the Seal F his Law, and Participa- 
of his Nature. For ſo Holineſs, which con- 
in a Conformity of Soul with the eternal Laws 
oodneſs, is in Scripture, called the Signature 
npreſion of the Spirit of God, whereby we are 
d unto the Day of Redemption, Epheſ. 4. 30. 
ſuch as do Righteouſneſs, are ſaid to be born of 
, 1 John 2. 29. which implies, their deriving 
n him who is their Divine Parent, a Divine and 
like Nature, even as Children do their Humane 
ure from their Humane Parents. So that by 
Practice of Moral Goodneſs, we receive from 
| the beft thing he can beſtow, viz. a Divine 
Godlike Nature; and conſequently by ſo do- 
, we render him the bighe/ſt Honour and Glo- 
For ſince we can no otherwiſe honour him 
by receiving from him, we doubtleſs do him 
greateſt honour when we receive Himſelf, by 
aking of the Perfections of his Nature, which 
the greateſt Gift he can communicate to us. 
ein, faith our Saviour, is my Father glorified, 
ye bear much Fruit, Joh. 15. 8. 4. 3 olds T1 
0 neg eu ws dect oy £av7ey mWeru w?, faith the afore- 
ned Philoſopher, i. e. he only knows how to 
our God, who preſents himſelf a Sacrifice to 
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1, carves his own Soul into a Divine Image, 
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and compoſes his Mind into a Temple for the 
tertainment of God, and the Reception of 


Divine Light and Glory. Tis then there 


that we beit hoxowr God, when by the Prad 
of true Godlineſs we conform our Wills and 


fections to him; and derzve into our ſelves ff 


Nature and Perfections; and ſhould you erec 
him a Temple more magnificent than Solom: 


and ioad his Altars with H-catombs of Sacrifſ 
and make it perpetually ring with Pſalms 
reſounding Cheirs of Fill-lv;1bs, it would no 
comparably io great an Honour to him, al 
convert your 0vi “ls into living Temples, WM 
make them the HFabitations of his Glory and 


fection. For he values no Sacrifices like tha 
an obedient Will, delights in no Choir like the 
pure and heavenly Affections, nor hath he in 
his Creation an Enſign of Honour fo truly 
thy of him, as that of a Divine and Ged 


Soul; a Soul that reflects his Image, and A 


back his own Glory upon him. Wherefore, f 
"tis by the Practice of Moral Goodnefs, | 
we receive God, and copy his Nature into 
own, it is no wonder he thould make it the! 
cipal part of our Duty. For how can it b 
therwiſe expected, but that he ſhould exact 


chiefly of us, which moſt conduces to his 


Glory, Since then, nothing we can do can 


_ duce to his Glory, but only our receiving BY 
fits from him, and ſince no Benefit we red 
from him, can ſo much conduce to it as our 
ceiving Himſelf, and ſince we can no otherwiſ 


ceive himſelf but by practiſing that Good 
which is the Perfection of his Nature, wen 


hereby doubtleſs render him the greateſt Hon 
11.0 


and Glory, 
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I. God hath made Moral Goodneſs the prin- 
i part of our Duty, becauſe 'tis by this that 
do moſt truly imitate him. For ſo you find 
Scripture, that every-where God is propoſed 
| Wis for a Pattern of Action, it is by ſome Actor 
Her of Morality,” that we are required to tran- 
be and imitate him. So 1 Pet. 1. 16. Be ye 
MW, for 1 am holy; and Luke 6. 36. Be ye merciful 
fi our Father is merciful; and Matt. 5. 4.8. Be you 
ect as your Father in Heaven is perfect. And in- 
d, tis only in Moral Goodneſs that God can 
the Pattern of our Imitation; as for thoſe Per- 
ions of his, which for Diſtinction- ſake we 
WL Natural, viz. his Omniſcience and Omnipreſence, 
mpotence and Eternity, they are all beyond the 
here of our Imitation, and therefore were never 
poſed to us as the Copies of our Actions. But 
or his Moral Perfections, viz. his Goodneſs, and 
bteonſneſs, and Purity, and Mercy, they are 
Fundamental Rules and Standards of all Moral 
jon. For the Nature of God, as it is infi- 
ely good and righteous, is the eternal Fountain 
ence all the Laws of Morality are derived; and 
thoſe Moral Precepts by which he governs his 
ional Creation, are only ſo many Exemplifica- 
tis of the Moral Perfections of his own Nature. 
r the Holineſs of God, which comprehends all 
natural Perfections, conſiſts in that eſſential 
itude of Nature, whereby he always chuſes 
as conformably to the Dictates of his own 
allible Reaſon; and 'tis to this Rectitude of 
ng and acting, that all his Moral Laws do o- 
ge us. For Moral Laws are only the Dictates of 
bt Reaſon, preſcribing us what to do, and what 
avoid; ſo that in our Compliance with them, 
follow the Rule of God's own Will and Acti- 
0 E 4 ons, 
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ons, and thereby i mitate the eternal Rectitudeſhil 
his Nature. For though in thoſe different KA 
and Relations of God and Creature, Right Regie 
cannot be ſuppoſed to oblige him and us to alltWn 
ſame particular Choices and Actions, yet it oli 
ges us both to act reaſonably in our reſpedig 
States and Relations; it obliges God to act 
ſonably and as it becomes the State and Relati 
of a God and Creatures and it obliges us to 
reaſonably and as it becomes the State and Rel 
on of Men and Creatures. And as for God, H 
invariably inclined to do all that Right Reaſon i 
liges him to, by the eſſential Rectitude of his of 
Nature; and herein conſiſts all his Moral Perj:Mf 
on, which is nothing elſe but the immutable 
clination of his Nature, to do whatever isjuft, 
good, and reaſonable. So that while we live 
cording to the Dictates of Reaſon, or, which is 
fame thing, the Eternal Laws of Morality, 
trace and zmitate the Moral Perfections of Gd 
and in our Place and Station, live at the all 
Rate, and by the ſame Rule, that He doth in 
We do what God himſelf wonld do, if he wi 
in our Place, and what the Son of God did 
when he was in our Nature; and there is no 
ther Difference between his Lite and ours, i 
what neceſlarily ariſes out of our different Sti 
and Relations. Since therefore Moral Goodn 
is an Imitation of God, 'tis no wonder that hel 
much prefers it before all other matter of Dutl 
For he muſt needs be ſuppoſed to love that abe 
all things, which is the true Copy and Imag:1 
thoſe Perfections of his Nature, for the ſake 
which he loves Himſelf above all. For he lo 
rae not merely becauſe he is Himſelf, 
cauſe he is in all reſpects morally Good, and 
i 1 14 
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in and Power are perfectly compliant with the 
allible Dictates of his own Reaſon; and hence a- 
es his infinite Complacency in himſelf, that there 
nothing in him but what his own Reaſon per- 
Wy approves, no Inclination in his Will or Na- 
ire but what is exactly agreeable to the faireſt 
as of his own Mind. And ſince it is for his 
tin Goodneſs-ſake that he loves himſelf as he doth, 
may be ſure that there is nothing without him 
EIn be fo dear to him, as that in us which is the 
1 by age of his Goodneſs. Every like, we ſay, loves 
like, and the Righteous Lord, faith the Pſalmiſt, 
eth Righteouſneſs, Pſalm 11. 7. i. e. being righ- 
us himſelf, he loves Righteouſneſs in others by 
1 

1 


zaven and Delight is in his own moſt righteous 
ature, and next to that, in righteous Souls that 
itate and reſemble him. Yuxis wSnegs Tomy 
eim bn YyIs Ins un xn, God hath not a 
ee grateful Habitation upon Earth than in a pure 
a vertuous Mind; wvaiCeznv Is Gegrols yaruun, 
my dy i, faith Apollo, that Mimic of 
dd, by his Pythian Oracle, i. e. I rejoice as much 
pious Souls as in my own Heaven. Which 1s 
uch what the ſame with that gracious Decla- 
tion that God himſelf makes by the Prophet, 
mah 57.15. Thus ſaith the bigh and lofty One 


o 


Int inbabiteth Eternity, whoſe Name is Holy, I 
he yell in the higb and holy place; with him alſo that 
uf a contrite and bumble Spirit, to revive the Spi- 
bolt of the humble, and to revive the Heart of the con- 
g ite ones. Since therefore Moral Duties are all 
ce Mit fo many Copies and Exemplificat ions of God's 


loWature, this is ſufficient Reaſon why he ſhould 
; f Pefer them before all the Foſitives of Religion. 


” III. God 


invincible ſympathy of Nature. His greateft 
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III. God principally requires Moral Goodnek, 


becauſe tis by the Practice of this that we ad- 


vance to our own natural Happineſs. For the 1a. 


tural Happineſs of reaſonable Creatures, conſiſts * 
in being entirely governed by right Reaſon, i.. 
in having our Minds per fectly informed what it is 


that right Reaſon requires of us, and our Vill 


and Affections reduced to an entire Conformity} | 
thereunto. And this is the Perfection of Moral} 


Goodneſs, which conſiſts in behaving our ſelves 


towards God and our ſelves and all the World as 
right Reaſon adviſes, or as it becomes rational Crea 
tures placed in our Circumſtances and Relations 
And when, by practiſing all that true Piety and? 
Vertue which moral Goodneſs implies, we are} | 


perfectly accompliſhed in our Behaviour toward: 


God, our ſelves, and all the World, ſo as to ren} | 
der to each, without any Reſerve or Relu@anc | | 
what is fit and due in the Judgment of right Rea. 


ſon, we are arriv'd to the moſt bappy ſtate that 


a reaſonable nature can aſpire to. Tis true, in 


this Life we cannot be perfect) happy; and that 


not only becauſe we live in wretched Bodies that] 


are continually liable to Pain and Sickneſs, but 
alſo becauſe we are imperfeCt our ſelves, and have 


none to converſe with but imperfect Creatures | 


But were we once ſtript of theſe natural and mv 
ral Imperfections, whereſoever we lived we 


ſhould neceſſarily be happy. Were I to live al} 


alone, without this painful Body, I ſhould necel- 


ſarily be in a great meaſur bappy while I fol. 


lowed right Reaſon, tho' I lived in the darkef 
Nook of the Creation. For there I ſhould ſtil 


contemplate God, and while I did ſo, my mind] 
would be always raviſ d with his Beauty and Per- 
tections; there I ſhould moſt ardently love him, 


and 
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and while I did ſo, I ſhould jmpathize and ſhare 


with him in his Happineſs; there I ſhould {till 


adore and praiſe him, and while I did fo, I ſhould 
feel my felt continually drawn up to him, and 
vrapt into a real Enjoyment of him, there 1 


ſhould be imitating his perfections, and while I 


did fo, I ſhould enjoy an unſpeakable Self-ſatisfa- 
1 don, ee how every moment I grew a 


more Divine and God- like Creature; there I ſhould 


} intirely reſign up my ſelf to his heavenly will and 
# diſpoſal, and while I did ſo, I ſhould be perpetu- 
ally exulting under a joyous aſſurance of his Love 
and Favour; in a word, there I ſhould firmly de- 

pend upon his Truth and Goodneſs, and while I did 
ſo, I ſhould be always triumphing in a ſure and cer- 
tain Hope of a happy Being for ever. Thus were 
I ſhut up all alone in an unbodied State, and had 
none but God to converſe with, by behaving my 


ſelftowards bim as right Reaſon directs me, I hould 


always enjoy him, and in that enjoyment ſhould 


be always happy. And if, while I thus behaved 


my ſelf towards God, I took care at the ſame time 
to demean my ſelf towards my ſelf with that ex- 


Ia.” 


act Prudence and Temperance and Fortitude and Hu- 
mility which right Reaſon requires, I ſhould here- 


by create another Heaven within me; a Heaven 


of calm Thoughts, quiet and uniform Deſires, /e- 


rene and placid AﬀeCtions, which would be fo 
many over-flowing Springs of Pleaſure, Tranquility 
and Contentment within me. But if, while I thus 
enjoyed God and my ſelf, by behaving my ſelf 
as right Reaſon directs, I might be admmitted to 
live and converſe among perfect Spirits, and to 


demean my ſelf towards them with that exact 
Charity and Juſtics and Peaceableneſs and Modeſty 


which right Reaſon requires, the Wit of Man 


could 


— 
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could not conceive a true Pleaſure beyond what I 


ſhould nom enjoy. For now I ſhould be poſſeſt of 
every thing my utmoſt Viſßes could propoſe ; of! 


a good God, a God-like, joytul and contented Soul, 
a peaceable, kind and righteous Neighbourhood; 
and ſo all above, within and without me would he 


a pure and perfet Heaven. And indeed, when ] Þ* 


have thrown of this Body, and am ſtripp'd into a 
naked Ghoſt, the only, or at leaſt the greateſt 
Goods my Nature will be capable of enjoying, 
are God, my ſelf, and bleſſed Spirits; and theſe are 
no otherwiſe enjoyable, but only by Acts of Picty 
and Vertue, without which there is no good 


thing beyond the Grave, that a Soul can taſte or 
reliſn So that if, when I go to ſeek my Fortune 
in the World of Spirits, God ſhould thus beſpeak 


me, O Man, now thou art leaving all theſe En- 
joyments of Senſe, conſult with thy ſelf what 
* will do thee good, and thou ſhalt have what: 


* ſoever thou wilt ask, to carry with thee into 


that ſpiritual State; I am ſure the utmoſt I 
ſhould crave would be this, © Lord give me a heart 
* inflamed with Love, and winged with Duty to 


** thee, that thereby I may but enjoy thee; give 


« mea ſober and a temperate Mind, that thereby 


4 may but enjoy my ſelf; give me a kind, a Þ 
<< peaceable, a righteous Temper, that thereby 
may but enjoy the ſweet Society of bleſſed Spi- 


cc 
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“ rits; O give me but theſe bleſſed things, and 


thou haſt crowned all my Wiſhes, and to Eter- 
e nity Iwill never crave any other Favour for my 
1 ſelf but only this, that I may continue a pious 
* and vertuous Soul for ever; for while I con- 


„ tinue fo, I am ſure I ſhall enjoy all ſpiritual Þ 
Good, and be as happy as Heaven can make me. 


So that the main Happineſs you ſee of Humane 
| Nature 
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Nature conſiſts in the Perfection of Moral Good- 
neis; and it being ſo, it is no wonder that the 

| good God, who above all things deſires the Happi- 
| neſs of his Creatures, ſhould above all things ex- 


aof us the Duties of Morality. He knows, that 
our ſupreme Beatitude is founded in our Piety and 


Vertue, and that out of our free, and conſtant, 


ſprightly and vivacious Exerciſe of theſe, ariſes 
all our Heaven both here and bereafter ; and 
knowing this, that tender Love which he bears 
us, that mighty Concern which he hath for our 
Welfare, makes him thus urgent and importunate 
wich us. For he regards our Dut) no farther 
than it tends to our Good, and values each Act 
of our Obedience by what it contributes to our 
> Happineſs, and tis therefore that he prefers mo- 
ral Duties above poſitzve, becauſe they are more 
> eſſential to our eternal Welfare. 
IV. And laſtly, God principally requires of us 
moral Goodneſs, becauſe when all poſitzve Duty is 
ceas'd, this 1s to be the eternal Work and Exerciſe 
of our Natures. For, moral Good is from ever- 
laſting to everlaſting, its Birth was elder than the 
> World, and its Life and Duration runs parallel 
with Eternity; before ever the Aſountains were 
brought forth *twas founded in the Nature of God, 
and as an inſeparable Beam of his all-comprehend- 
ing Reaſon, it ines from one end of the World to 
the other. For as ſoon as ever there was a rational 
Creature in being, the Obligation of Morality 
laid hold on him, before ever any paſit ive Duty 
was impoſed; and as long as ever there remains 4 
rational Creature, the Obligations of Morality 
will abide on him, when all poſitive Duty 1s 
expired. For moral Obligations are not founded 
like poſitive ones upon mutable S 
ut 
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but upon firm and everlaſting Reaſons; upon Rea- 
ſons that to all Eternity will carry with them the 
ſame force and neceſſity. For as long as we are 
the Creatures of an infinitely perfect Creator, *twill Ii 
be as much our Duty as tis now, to love and adore 
him; as long as we are reaſonable Creatures, 'twill 
as much our Duty as *tis now, to ſubmit our 
Vill and Affections to our Reaſon, and as long as 
we are related to other reaſonable Creatures; twill 
be as much our Duty as tis now, to be kind, and 
Juſt, and peaceable, in all our Intercourſes with 
them. So that theſe are but Duties as no Will 
can diſpenſe with, no Reaſon abrogate, no Circum- 
ſtances diſannul, or make void; but as long as God 
1s what he 7s, and we are what we are, they 
muſt and will oblige us. So that what the Pſalmif 
faith of God, may be truly applied to Moral 
Goodneſs, the Heavens ſhall periſh, but thou ſhalt 
remain, they all ſhall wax old as doth a Garment, and 
be folded up and changed, but thou art the ſame yeſter- 
day, to day, and for ever, and thy years ſhall have no 
end. But as long ſince, the poſitive Parts of the 
Fewiſh Religion were cancell d and repealed, the 
Vail of the Temple rent in twain, the Temple it- 
ſelf buried in Ruins, and all its Altars thrown 
down, and their Sacrifices aboliſbed, whilſt the mo- 
ral Parts of that Religion ſtill ſtand firm as the e- 
verlaſting Mountains about Jeruſalem; ſo the time 
will come when the poſitzve Parts of Chriſtianity 
itſelf muſt ceaſe, when Faith muſt be ſwallowed 
1p in Viſion, and Sacraments be made void by 
Perfection, and all the ſtated Times and outward 
Solemnities of our Worſhip expire into an ever- 
laſting Sabbath; but then when all this Scene of 
things is quite vaniſbed away; Piety and Vertue 
will {till keep the Stage, and be the everlaſting 
; Exer ciſe $ 
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Herciſe of our glorified Natures. For as I ſhew- 
before, all poſitive Duty is inſtituted in ſub- 
rviency to moral, and like a Scaffold to a Houſe, 
is only erected for the convenience of building up 
is everlaſting Structure of Morality ; and 
hen this is once finiſbed, muſt be all taken down 
ain as an unneceflary Incumbrance that now 


of 


nly Building that was raiſed on it, and {hall 
Fade without it for ever, to entertain our Facul- 
ges through all the future Ages of our Being, 
ind to be the everlaſting Manſion of our Na- 
res. Wherefore, ſince poſitzve Duties muſt all 
Eaſe and expire, and only moral Goodneſs is to be 
aur Buſineſs for ever, tis no wonder that God, 
ho is ſo good a Maſter, takes ſo much care in 
this ſhort Apprenti/hip of our Lite, to train us up 
that which is to be our Trade for ever. He 
nous it is upon Piety and Vertue that we muſt 
Ie to Eternity, and maintain our ſelves in all 
gur Glory and Happineſs; and that, if when we 
me into the inviſible World we have not this 


Ind therefore, out of a tender regard to our Wel- 
are, he makes it his principal Care to train us up 
in this everlaſting Buſmeſs of our Natures. 

What then remains, but that above all things 


Moral Goodneſs; to contemplate, and love, and 


eſign up our ſelves to his Diſpoſal and Govern- 
dent; to be ſober and temperate in our Aﬀe- 
tions and Appetites, and juſt, and charitable, 
pnd modeſt, and peaceable towards one another. 
Eheſe are the great things which God requires at 
pur hands, and without theſe all our 3 
a 4 Ul- 


ly hides and obſcures the Beauty of that Hea- 


Bleſſed Trade to ſubſit by, we are undone for ever; 


Fe take care to apply our ſelves to the Practice of 


dore, and imitate God; to depend upon him, and 
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a fulſome Cheat. *Tis true, the poſit ĩve Part 
of Religion are our Duty as well as theſe, an! 
God by his Sovereign Authority exa&s them à Nair 
our hands; and unleſs when Jeſus Chriſt hat 

been ſufficiently propoſed to us, we do ſincereh 
believe in him, unleſs we ſtrike Covenant wid 
him by Baptiſm, and frequently renew that Co 
venant in the Lord's Supper; unleſs we diligently 
attend on the Public Aſemblies of his WorlhinM; 
and uſe an honeſt care to avoid Schiſin and tiff 
perſiſt in Unity with his true Catholick Church, 
there is no pretence of Morality will bear u 
out when we appear before his dread Tribunal 
Bur then we are to conſider, that the proper U 
of all theſe poſitive Duties is to improve and per 
fe# us in moral Goodneſs ; and unleſs we ui 
them to this Effect, we {hall render them alto 
gether void and inſignificant. Wherefore, as w 
would not loſe all the Fruits of our poſitin 
Duties, let us take care to extend them to thei; 
utmoſt Deſign, to improve our Sacrifice to O 
dience, our Sacraments to Gratitude and Love, ou 
Hearing to Practice, our Praying to Devotion, ani 
our Faſting to Humility and Repentance. Fol 
if we reſt in theſe Duties and go no farthe 
thinking by ſuch ſhort Payments to compouni 
with God for all thoſe Debts we owe to th 
eternal Laws of Morality, we miſerably cb: 
and befool our own Souls, which notwithitaniÞ 
ing all this ExaCtneſs about the Poſitzves of ke 
ligion, are by their own immortal Affection til 
enſlaved to the Devil; to whom it is much oil 
what our outward Form of Religion is, wheth« 
it be Chriſtian or Heathen or Mahometan, pi 
vided it doth not operate on our minds, or gin 
any Check to the Current of our depraved M a 
ture 
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ny For whether we bow to God or to an Idol, 

Tall one to the Devil, ſo long as our Souls re- 

ain profane and indevout ; whether we Commu- 

cate in the holy Sacrament of Chriſt's Death, or 

the impure Rites of Venus and Priapus, is in- 

Sfferent to him ſo long as our Hearts continue 

trid and corrupt, ſteaming with wchaſt Deſires 

id Affections; whether we Celebrate the Chri- 

Jian Fe/tivals or the bloody Saturnals or Barba- 
) Fos Bacchanalia is no great matter to him, pro- 
ided our Minds be but canker'd with Wrath and 
alice and Cruelty and Revenge. Theſe are the 
W:news of his Government, and the Bands of our 
llegiance to his Throne; and whilſt they are 
reſerved, he knows his Kingdom is ſafe, and fo 
ng he doth not much regard what our outward 
Teligion is. Nay there is nothing can be a higher 
ratification to his Ambition, than ro behold 
Wimſelf ſerved in Chriſt's own Livery, and Wor- 
Wip'd in a Form of Godlineſs; by which he hath 
De pleaſure of dividing Empires with God, and 
Pviſbing the better ſhare from him, of beholding 
is hated Creator mock'd with the Shell and Out- 
de of a Worſhipper, whilſt himſelf is treated 
Frith the Kernel and Inſide. For whilſt we con- 
Finue wicked under an outward Form of Religion, 
e do in effect Sacrifice our Beaſt to God, and 
Wir ſelves to the Devil; who above all things 
Pues thoſe unnatual Commixtures of Hearer and 
anderer, Worſhipper and Deceiver, Communicant 
Ind Drunkard, Sacrificer and Oppreſſor ; by which 
re only exalt and ſublimate Impiety, which never 
Jooks 1 Glorious as when tis gilded with Faſts 
Ind long Prayers. Wherefore as you will an- 
wer it at your eternal Peril, do not cheat and 
uſe your ſelves with the Name and * 
; F e- 
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Religion; leſt when you have ſnper/iructed yo 
Hopes of Happineſs on a rotten Foundation, i 
{hould finally miſcarry and fuk underneath yy 
into everlaſting Wretchedneſs and Deſpair. 
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Concerning Religion; What it it, and whi 
things are Neceſſary for the founding ani 
ſecuring its Obligations. 


; AVING in the foregoing Chapt 
briefly diſcourſed concerning the A 
ture of Moral Goodneſs, and {he 

that it is the principal part of Religion, it u. 
be requiſite in the next place to explain what R: 
ligion is, that ſo from thence we may colle 
what things are neceſſary to the founding and 
curing its Obligations, which will be the Subj 
of the enſuing Chapters. 
Religion 1n the genera], reſpects God as ti 
Ohject and Centre of all its Acts and Offices. Fo 
upon Suppoſition, that there is ſuch a Being 
God, and that there are ſuch Beings as nreaſonaſ 
Creatures, or capable Subjects of Religion, it ul 
neceſſarily follow, that there muſt be ſome 
ligion or other to tie and oblige theſe Creatures 
that God. For by God, we mean a Being tha 
hath all poſſible perfection in him, and is the i! 
preme Cauſe and Fountain of all other Being aug 
Perfection; and ſuch a Being we muſt needs a 
knowledge doth not only deſerve the worth 


Acts of Religion, that reaſonable Creatures, 
alol 
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one are capable of underſtanding his Vrath, 
n render to him, but hath allo an unalienable 
ight to exact and require them; and that not 
Ny upon the Account of his own eflential De- 
$: (for whatever he deſerves, he hath a right to 
and) but alſo upon Account of the Right he 
th to reaſonable Creatures, who ow their Be- 
to him and all their Capacities of ſerving him, 
d ſo cannot diſpoſe of themſelves without ma- 
feſt Injury to ham contrary to his Will and Or- 
rs. By reaſonable Creatures we mean Beings 
lat are derived from God and are endowed by 
Wm, with a Capacity of underſtanding bim and 
mmſelves ; and ſuch Creatures mult neceſſarily 
nd obliged to render him ſuch Acts as are ſuit- 
Fl to, and due Acknowledgments of the Per- 
Hons of his Nature and their own Dependance 
don him; and this Obligation is that which we 
Il Religion. Which word according to Lactan- 
, lib. 4. Divin. Inſtitut c. 28. is derived d reli- 
, from binding or obliging us to God. So 
Wat true Religion in the general is the Obligation 
[ Reaſonable Creatures to render ſuch Acts of Mor- 

= to God as are ſuitable to the Excellency of his 
(ture and their Dependance upon him. Which 


of Religion. For the Doctrines are the Rea- 
by which it obliges us to the Duties: and as 
Mere is no Duty in Religion but what derives its 
e and Obligation from ſome Doctrine contained 
ha 1t, fo there is no Doctrine in Religion but 
hat ties and obliges us ro ſome Duty that is 
u oined in it. When therefore I call Religion 
> Obligation, I conclude in that term all thoſe 
1c ocirines of it concerning God, his Nature, and 
vs tranſactions with his Creatures, which are the 
ol F 2 res 


Pefinition includes both the Doctrines and Du- 
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reaſons by which we ſtand obliged to render al 
acts of Worſhip to him. But for the better u 
deritanding the nature of true Religion, it is n 
ceſſary we ſhould diſtinguiſh ir into natural an 
revealed. By natural Religion I mean the Obi 
gation which natural Reaſon lays upon us to rend 
to God all that Worſhip and Obedience, which up 
the conſideration of his Nature and our dependan 
upon him, it diſcovers to be due to him. For G 
having planted in us a rational Faculty, by th 
due exerciſe of which we are naturally led im 
the belief of his Being, the ſenſe of his Perfed 
ons and the acknowledgment of his Providenc 
he expects we {hould follow it as the Guide an 
Directory of our lives and actions; and what! 
ever this Faculty doth naturally and in its due «fi 
erciſe dictate to us, is as much the voice of Goa! 
any Revelation. For whatever it naturally dictar 
it muſt dictate by his direction, who is the Auth 
of its Nature, and who having framed it to ſpa 
ſuch a ſenſe, and pronounce ſuch a judgment 
things, hath thereby put his word into its mouti} 
and doth himſelf ſpeak through it as through! 
ſtanding Oracle which he hath erected in ot 
breaſts on purpoſe to convey and deliver his ov 
Mind and Will to us. So that whatſoever natun 
Reaſon rightly exerciſed teaches us concern 
God and our Duty towards him, is true Religin 
and doth as effectually bind and oblige us to hin 
as if it had been immediately revealed by hin 
It teaches us that God is infinitely wiſe and jt 
and powerful and good; that he is the Fountai 
of our Beings, the diſpoſer of our Affairs, all 
the Arbitrator of our Fate both here and het: 
after; and by theſe DoArines it obliges us to « 
mire and adore him, to fear and love him, to ira 
| al 
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d obey him. And this 1s natural Religion, which 
pnſiſts of ſuch Doctrines as natural Reaſon teaches 
& concerning God, and his Nature, and Provi- 
ce, and of ſuch Duties as it infers from thoſe 
hoctrines, and inforces by them; and all the Do- 
rines of this Religion upon which it founds its 
uties, being eternal verities, as they mult neceſ- 
rily be, being all deduced from the ĩmmutable 
ature of God and things, all the Duties of it 
uſt be morally, that is eter:ally good and reaſon- 
dle, becauſe thoſe Doctrines are the eternal Rea- 
ns upon which they are founded, and by which 
ey oblige. So that whatſoever is a Duty of 
tural Religion muſt oblige for ever, becauſe it 
liges by an eternal Reaſon, and ſo can never 
Ma 4:/pe1/ed with, or abrogated, till the Natures of 
ings are cancelld and reverſed, and eternal 
"WF th5 are converted into Lyes. ' : 
ln ͤ8ſhort therefore, natural Religion hath onl 
tia! Reaſon for its rule and meaſure, which 
om the Nature of God and things deduces all 
oſe eternal Reaſons by which it drffimguiſhes our. 
Cons into Honeſt and diſboneſt, decorous and fil- 
Y, good and evil, neceſſary and ſinful. For it doth 
br make them good or evil by jucging them ſo, 
It if it judpeth traly, it judgeth of them as it 
them; and unleſs it finds them good or evil 
themſelves upon ſome eternal Reaſon, for or 
lan them, its judgment is falſe and erroneous. So 
at the objeFive goodneſs or evil that is in the 
tions themſelves is the meaſure of our Natural 
eaſon, but our natural Reaſon judging truly con- 
. them is the meaſure of our choice or re- 
al of them; for be our ad ion never ſo good or 
il in itſelf, unleſs we have ſome eternal Reaſon 
r or againſt it, we cannot Judge it ſo; and 
| F 3 unleſs 
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unleſs we judge it ſo, we cannot reaſonably chu 
or refuſe it; but as ſoon as ever we have judge 


and pronounced it good or evil upon an eter} 
Reaſon, we ſtand obliged by that judgment to d 
or forbear it. So that right Reaſon pronouncing 


ſuch actions good, and ſuch evil, is the Lay d 
Nature, and thoſe eternal Reaſons upon which 
it ſo pronounces them are the Creed of Nature 
both which together make natural Religion. Ani 


by this Religion was the Yorld Governed, at lea 
the greateſt part of it, for ſome thoufands d 
Years ; till by long and jad Experience it wall 
found too weak to correct the errors of men 


Minds, and reſtrain the wild extravagancies d 


their Vill and Sections; and then God out of 


his great pity to 4% and degenerate Mankind 


vouchſafed to us the glorious Light of reveal 
Religion, which in the large/? acceptation of uf 
includes all natural Religion, as well the crederf 
dz as agenda, the Doctrines as the Duties of if 


beth which are contained in that Revelation d 


his Will which God hath made to the World, uſ 
which it hath ſuperadded ſundry Doctrines an 


Duties of ſupernatural Religion: 
But fridly ſpeaking, revealed Religion as iti 
Aae rom natural, conſiſts of ſuch Dr 
ines and Duties as are knowable and diſcover 
able. only, by Revelation; as are not to be dedus 
and inferred by, reaſoning and Diſcourſe. from an 
neceſſary or natural. Principles, but wholly depend 
upon the counſel and good Fi of God. And When 
things depend entirely upon Go:i's Vill an 
the ir Being or not Being fies wholly, in his ia 


diſpoſal, it is impoſlible that our natural Reaſo! 
ſhould ever arrive at the knowledge of them with 
ont ſome Revelation of his Vill concerning them 

e Fo 
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or in ſuch matters as theſe, where the Vill of 
od is abſolutely free, Reaſon without Revela- 
ion hath neitheir neceſſary nor probable Cauſes and 
rinciples to argue from, and therefore can make 
Heither certain Concluſions nor ſo much as probable 
zueſſes concerning them, he muſt neceſſarily re- 
nain altogether in the dark till ſuch time as God 
ath revealed to it which way his Will is deter- 
Nined; and of ſuch matters as theſe conſiſts all 
evealed Religion /fri&ly fo called. For though 
Pod hath made ſundry Revelations of his Will, 
et the /ubjeZ matter of them was for the Main 
lways the ſame, viz. the Doctrine of the Aſedia- 
ion of Jeſus Chriſt, and the Duties that are ſubſe- 
quent thereunto, which from that Promiſe which 
Pod made to Adam upon his Fall, tbe ſeed of the 
Voman ſball break the Serpent's bead, to the laſt pro- 
Snulgation of the Goſpel, hath been the great Theme 
f all Divine Revelation. For what elſe was that 
Revelation which God made to Abrabam, in thy 
Jed (ball all the Nations of the Earth be bleſſed, 
Put only the dawning of the Goſpel ? which is 
oching but glad tidings of the Mediator. What 
as the Law of Moſes, but only the ſame Goſpel 
lining through a Cloud of Types and [ymbolical 
Repreſentations; and what are all the ſucceeding 
Prophecies of the Old Teſtament but only the ſame 
Goſpel {till ſhining clearer and clearer, till at laſt 
it broke forth in its Meridian Brightneſs ? And 
were this a proper place, I think I could eaſily 
demonſtrate that from Adam to Moſes, from 


- Moſes to the Prophets, from the Prophets to Feſws 
> Chrift, the main Scope and Deſign of all Divine 
; Revelation, hath been the gradual Diſcovery of 
h this preat Myſtery, of the Mediation. So that re- 
vealed Religion was for the matter of it always 
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the ſame, though it was not always revealed with 
the ſame Perſpicuity, but clear'd up, by degrees 
from an obſcure Twi-light to 2 perfect Dy 
Wherefore Chriſtiauity, which in ſtrictneſs is no 
thing but the Doctrine of the Mediation, togethe 
with its appendant Duties, ought not to be look! 
on as a new Religion of 1700 years date; for i: 
reality, *tis as ancient as the Fall, and was tha 


preached to Adam in that dark and myſterio 


Promiſe ; after which, it was a little more clear] 
repeated, though very obſcurely fill, in God; 


Covenant with Abraham; and again, after that 
it was much more amply revealed in the Typ 
and Figures of the Law of Moſes, which yet, lik 
painted Glaſs in a Window, did under their Pom 
pous Shew, ſtill darken and obſcure the Holy My 


ſteries within them, which were nothing but th: 


DoErines and Laws of the Chriſtian Religion 
So that Fudaiſm was only Chriſtianity vail d, ani 


Chriſtianity 1s only Judaiſm revealed. 

Thus the Religion of the Medzator, you fe, 
was the principal Subje@ of all Divine Revelation; 
and this, withont Revelation, natural Reaſon coull 
never have diſcovered, becauſe rhe whole of it 
depended upon the Free-will of God. For whe: 
ther he would admit of any Mediator or no 
whether he would admit his own Son to be ou! 


Mediator or no; whether he would depoſit ſuch 
ineſtimable Bleſſings for us, or no, in the hands 
our Mediator, was intirely left to his free Deter: 


mination ; and there was no neceſſary cauſe eithe! 


within or without him, no nor any probable one nei- Ni 
ther, that humane Reaſon could ever have di- 
covered, that could incline or determine him oe 


way or tother. So that till ſuch time that he rt 


vealed his Will to us, we were left utterly in 4 | 
| gart 
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lark as to this matter, and had no manner of Prin- 
iples to argue from, or ſo much as to gueſs by. 
This therefore is ſtrictly the revealed Religion as 
t ſands in oppoſition to the natural. But ſince 
ogether with revealed Religion, God hath put 
orth a ſecond Edition of natural, which was al- 
oft Toft and grown out of Print, through the 
vretched Negligence and Stupidity of Mankind; 
End ſince he hath not only revealed them tage- 
her, but alſo incorporated them into one; Reli- 
gion, as it is now framed and conſtituted by this 
happy Conund#:on of natural with revealed, may 
a pe thus defined, It is the Obligation of Rational 
Lyeatures to qo hap Ads of Worſhip to God 
Wi hrough Feſus Chriſt as be himſelf hath inſlituted, 
Jud as are in their own Natures ſuitable to his Excel- 
enctes and their dependance upon him. W hereby As 
ej Yorſhip, I do not mean ſuch only as are imme- 
liateh directed to, and terminated upon God, as all 
Whoſe are which are contained in the firſt Table 
pf the Decalogue ; but all thoſe Acts in gene- 
which God hath commanded, which being 
{performed upon a Religious account, that is, out 
Pf Homage and Obedience to God's Will and Au- 
bority, are as truly and properly Acts of Worſhip 
Jo him, as Prayer, or Praiſe, or Adjuration. 
And now having given this ſhort Account of 
the Nature of Religion, it will from hence be 
raſie to collect what Principles are neceſſary to 
he founding and ſecuring its Obligations: For, 
80 Fir, God being the great Objed of all Reli- 
. NRion, it muſt be abſolutely neceſſary in order 
0 Te being truly Religious, that we believe that 
God is. | 
© Secondly, Religion being an Obligation of us to 
a God; that this Obligation may take effect upon 
k us, 
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us, it is neceſſary we ſhould believe, that he c 
cerns himſelf about ns, and conſequently that h, 
governs the World by his Providence, 2 
Thirdly, Religion obliging us to render all due 
Ads of Worſhip to him, to inforce this Obligation 
upon us, it is neceſſary we ſhould believe, that hèI 
will certainly reward us if we render thoſe A 
to him, and as certainly pπ]¹ů̃u us if we do nt. 1 
Fourtbly, Theſe Acts of Worſhip which Rehe 
gion obliges us to, being ſuch as are ſuitable ty 
the Excellency of God's Nature, to enable us t 
nfl this Obligation, it is neceſſary we thoullÞ 
have right Apprebenſions of the Nature of God. 
Fiſtbhh, Religion obliging us to render all the 
Acts of Worſhip: to God in and through Jeluſ 
Chriſt, to our performing this, it is necellarſ 
we fhould believe in his „ Apr | 
Theſe are the great Principles, in which all th: 
Obligations of Religion are founded; and there: 
fore in order to the thorough fixing thoſe Obliz- 
tions upon Mens Minds, it will be neceſſary be. 
fore we proceed ta the particular Duties Which 
Religion obliges us to, to diſcourſe of theſe Prix 


ciples diſtinctly. | 
4 2 = 7 
n h N 5340 | 3 

ff ect f. tk 

Of the Neceſſity of believing that God is, ii 
order to Mens being truly Religious. * 


E that cometh unto God, faith the Apoſtle 
maſt believe that God is, Heb. 11.6. whe! 
by coming to God, is meant Vain 

means Fore 
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ma 


im, that is, expreſſing our Veneration of, and 
Affection to him, by outward and viſible Signs 
nd Actions; and unleſs our ontward Actions in 
eligion proceed from an inward Veneration of, 
and Affection to him, they are not Worſhip but 
LMockery ; but how is it pothible a Man ſhould in- 
wardly venerate God, when he believes there is 
i ſuch Being in the World? For how real ſo- 
ever any thing may be in itſelf, if we believe it 
is not, it is to us as if it werenot; and therefore 
Itho' God doth ſo ueceſſarily exiſt, as that he can- 
Snot Fut be, the very Notion of him implying an 
infinite diſtance from not being; yet, while we he- 
eve he is not, our Thoughts can be no more con- 
cern'd about him than about purchaſing an Inhe- 
ritance in Utopia, So that this Propoſition that 
God is, is the prime Fundamental of all Religion, 


f aud if this be removed, Religion muſt n, and all 
, . its Sacred Obligations fly in ſunder. But this is 


ſo ſelf-evident that it would be very impertinent 
to ini upon the Proof of it. All that I ſhall do 
therefore in purfuance of this Argument, ſhall 
be to endeayour to eſtabliſh the Belief of this 
; jdamental Truth upon which all Religion de- 
pends ; and that, Firſt, By inquiring into, and 
removing the Cauſes of Mens brfidelity in this 
matter; Secondly, by repreſenting the Folly and 
8 Unreaſonableneſs of it. For as far the Proofs and 
Evidences of God's Being, I thall reſerve them 
tilh 1 come to diſeourſt of his Providence, where, 
I think, there is enough ſaid to ſatisſie any Man 
: —_ is not deſperately hardned againſt all Con- 
Victlon. cf dnn 18. 


Fl 
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S ECT I. 


Of the Cauſes of Atheiſm ; ſhewing the great 
Abſurdity aud Unreaſonableneſs of them. 


ons how loudly the Voice of Natur, Þ: 
the Conſent of Nations, and the beautiful 
Structure and Contrivance of things do proclaim Þþ 
the Being of God, one would think it impoſſible 
there ſhould be any ſuch Monſter as an Athei 
among reaſonable Beings ; and indeed it hath been 
warmly diſputed among the Learned, whether there Mt; 
be any ſuch or no  AQueſtion, which theſe later 
Ages have determined in the 4firmative, by an i 
Induction of too many woful Inſtances. But 
doubtleſs, had Men impartially attended to the 
Dictates of Reaſon, and not deliveted themſelves 
up to the Iufatuation of their Lufts,' and the in- 
veterate Prejudice. of a corrupt' Imagination, it 
would have been impoſſible for ſo many groſs A0. 
ſurdittes as Atheiſm implies, to have entred into 
their Minds; but when once Mens Wills and Af- 
ectious have eſpouſed a Propoſition, chey will 
make one ſhift or other, be it never ſo abſurd, to 
impoſe it on their Underſtandings ; and conſi- 
dering how many Cauſes there are leading Men 
to Atheiſin who are prediſpoſed thereunto, I can: 
not think an Atheist to be Meral a Vonder. For 
ſo long as Mens: Underſtandings are led by tbeit 1 
Wills, and their Vill are byaſſed with inclinations 
to Impiety, they can hardly forbear wiſhing, there 
were no God; and then from wiſhing there were 
none, to belzeving there is none, will be a very ſhort 

and eaſie Tranſition. Since therefore their A- 

55 | theiſin 
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theiſm proceeds not ſo much from the defect of 
their Reaſon as from the fault of their , ills, per- 
haps the molt effectual way to cure it, is rather 
o detect and remove thoſe faulty Cauſes in their 
Vill, than to attempt upon their Reaſon, with the 
oofs and Demonſtrations of a Deity. And ac- 
cordingly you ſee that when God had once erected 
this goodly Theatre of Beings, and zmprinted on it 
ſo many glorious Characters of his own Power, 
and Wiſdom, and Goodneſs, tho' from time to time 
he hath wrought innumerable Miracles, to reduce 
Men from Superſtition, Idolatry and Vickedneſs, 
yet he never wrought one to reduce them from 
3 Atheiſm. And indeed, to what purpoſe ſhould he? 
lit being highly improbable that they who wall 
Inot be convinced of the Being of God by this 
Handing Miracle, the Vorld, in which there are ſo 
many ample Demonſtrations of his Being, ſhould 
be convinc'd of it by any other Miracles; for 
other Miracles are only the Diſorders and Inter- 
ruptions of Nature; and certainly, the regular 
; Courſe and ſtanding Order of Nature, is a much 
more glorious Evidence of God's Wiſdom and 
| Power, than the moſt miraculous Interruptions and 
8 Diſorders of it. And therefore, if Men will be 
& Atheiſts notwithſtanding God hath imprinted ſo 
many Proofs of his Being on this viſible Creation, 
tis plain it is not their Reaſon but their Vills that 
make them ſo; and it ſo, to what purpoſe is it to 
urge their Reaſon with the Arguments of God's 
Being? ſince, if they will not liſten to thoſe that 
are round about them, and are every where to 
be found in the great Volume of Nature, it is 
highly improbable that even Airacles themſelves, 
which are God's peculiar Arguments (and are 
therefore called the Demonſtrations of his 2 
8 ou 
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ſhould ever be able to perſuade them. Where. 

fore, to put a ſtop to this Peftilential Diſcaſs 

which in theſe later Ages hath been fo fatal 
ropagated among all Degrees and Orders of 

en, I conceive the moſt proper way is to di: 

cover and remove thoſe faults in their Wills which 

have ſach a malevolent Influence on their Us 

derſtandings; and the principal ones inay be re- #3; 

duced to theſe nine Heads: 

I. A perverſe Oppoſition of Will to the Will 
and Nature of God. 

8 1 Superſtitious Aſiſapprebenſions concerning 
od. 
III. Precipitant Raſhneſs in preſcribing to, and 

prejudging the Divine Providence. 

IV. Vain Affections of Singularity in Opinion, 

v. Cuſtom of Drolling on, and Ridiculing the i 
moſt ſerious things. 

VI. Taking up our Religion, or Opinions in 
Religion, without Examination. 

VII. Meaſuring the Truth or Falſbood of Reli- 
gion, by the Pratfice of ſuch as make high He-: 
tences to it. | 3 

VIII. Placing Religion in the little Opinions Wi 
that conſtitute the Sets and Parties we are en- 
gaged in. | 

IX. Profane and careleſs Neglect of Publick 
Worſhip. OR” | 

I. One great cauſe of Atheiſm, is the perverſe I 
Oppoſition of Mens Wills to the Will and Nature 
of God. For the natural Notion which men have 
of God is, that he is a moſt pure and holy Being, 
infinite removed by the Perfection of his Na- jo: 
ture from all Inclinations that are contrary to the 
Dictates of right Reafon. And accordingly in all 
thoſe Declaratzons which he hath made T uy a 

ill, 
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Will, they find him expreſſing an high Deteſta- 
© Sor cf all immorality and wickedneſs, and com- 
| Sanding them to abſtain from it under the 
| Toft dreadful Penalties, which they know he hath 

doth Right and Power to inflict when he pleaſes. 
| Notwithſtanding which, preſuming on his Good- 
e, and a future Repentance, they ſuffer themlelves 
o be tempted and ſeduced into wickedneſs ; the 

pleaſure of which tolls them on from one wick- 
Wtdneſs to another, till their Wills are captivated 
y Cuſtom to inveterate Habits of Sinning. 
So that now their Senſe of God, and of his Al- 


ighty Diſpleaſure, being no longer able to maſter 


he {tubbornneſs of their Wills, only ſerves to 
ret and diſturb them, to raiſe Terrors and Auxie- 
ies in their Conſciences, and therewithal to im- 
Pitter the pleaſure of their Sin. For fo long as 
his Senſe remains alive in their Boſoms, they can 
erer hope to fin quietly for it; and it being ſo, 
they have no other remedy but either to part with 
bet or their Sins. For while they retain their 
ins, the Belief of a God will grow an intolerable 
Vexation to them, unleſs by ſophi/ticating their Be- 
Wict with falſe Notions of Religion they can tem- 
er it into an amicable compliance with their Luſts. 
And this is uſually the Artifice of the duller ſort 
got People whoſe Underſtandings are more eafily 
impoſed on, viz. to intermingle with their Belief 
of 4 God ſuch Notions of Religion as may ren- 
der it favourable and propitions to their Luſts. And 
= I doubt not ſprang moſt of thoſe wicked 
Doctrines which from time to time have been 
Voiſted into Chriſtianity, from the Deſire which 
men have to accommodate the difference between 
their Conſciences and their wicked Wills, and 
reconcile their natural ſenſe of God to their _ 
1 ut 
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But alas, theſe Artifices are all ſo thin and tranſa r 
rent, that tis a hard matter for men of Wit t 
impoſe them on their Under ſtandings; and tho they 
have an equal good will to theſe wicked Ds 
&rines with the duller ſort of Sinners, yet thei 
Reaſon is too ſharp- ſighted to be chousd and d-. 
cei ved by them. And therefore uſually they 9 
another way to work, and being ſenſible that they 
can never enjoy their fs in quiet, while they ar: 
awed with the Senſe and Belzef of a Deity, and ye 
obſtinately reſolved that they will enjoy them 
they have no other Expedient, but to muſter up al 
their Vit and Reaſon to diſpute the belief of a Gul 
out of their Minds; and being flifly reſolved to 
perſiſt in their wickedneſs, they are obliged by thei 
own Intereſt to with that were no God to if 
ſerve and puniſh them. And then facile credunt quol 
volunt, they eaſily believe what they would have, 
and the ſlendereſt probability will ſway the 
Underſtanding to vote on the ſide of their I. 
tereſt and Afections. So that when men are if 
ſolved to be wicked, Atheiſm is their Intereſt aud 
Refuge, to which they are many times forced IM: 
fly in their own Defence, to avoid the Clamoun 
and Perſecutions of their Conſciences. Had thelW 
men lived in thoſe good Pagan days wherein the 
might have rioted with Devotion, Sacrificed to tie 
gods in drunken Bowls, and Vorſhipp'd in the A 
of a Strumpet, no men would have been mor 
religious than they; and could they now bit 
Compound the matter ſo, as that God ſhould lM 
them alone to enjoy their Luis, there is no doubt. 
but they would be well enough content to let hin 
alone to enjoy his Being. But becauſe their ſen!? 
of him frets and galls them, they firſt grow imp 


tient under it, and then ſet their Wits to work 
t0 
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P raiſe Objections againſt it, and either to laugh 
r diſpute 1t out of their Minds. And according- 
y Plato makes mention of a ſort of Atheiſts, 
Bs av ee 1 gn Th grov trnua 5) Tora, akrgTHAL T6 
rd H AvTav TE90TVSOnT, WHua TH loves, Y lie hic ere 
das and. Who in conſequence of their Opi- 
ion, that all things are void of Gods, have 
plunged themſelves into intemperance of Plea- 
res and Pains, being otherwiſe Perſons of great 
emories and quick I]nderitandings, De Leg. Lib. 
o. But alas, how unreaſonable is it in a matter 
f ſuch vaſt importance tor Men to believe by their 
tereft and Affections! *Tis true, could Men put 
t the Sun with winking, or extinguiſh the Na- 
re of things by an obſtinate disbelief of them, it 
Would be very juſtifiable for thoſe Men to believe 
ere is no God, whoſe Intereſt it 1s that there 
ould be none. But alas! the Natures of things 
Fe malterable, and will be what they are what ſo- 
yer our Opinion is about them. If there be a God, 
ere will be one, whether we think fit ro believe 
or no; and tho' when the Intereſt of our Luſts 
$ . 4 2 
Equires it, we may poſſibly diſpute our ſelves out 
the Belief of his Being, yet he is not to be di- 
Puted out of his Being. We may indeed ſecure 
r ſelves from the Dread of his Vengeance, by 
Iiſputing our ſelves into a disbelief ot him, but 
e can never ſecure our ſelves by it from tlie dan- 
of his Vengeance. And what a ſenſleſs thing 
it for a Man to Hut his Eyes againſt an mavoid- 
le danger, merely for fear of being frightned by 
and when he might ſhun God's Vengeance by 
Feading it, inſtead thereof to ſhun the dread of 
What is this but to ſet his Reaſon at work to 
ock his Conſcience aſleep, that ſo he may deſtroy 
mſelf without fear or diffurbance. 


II. Ano- 


to (x 


e 
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II. Another great Cauſe of Atheiſin is ſuper W 
ſtitious Miſapprebenſions concerning God; which 
though they are lodged in the Mind, yet are moſt 
commonly exhaled from the Afectious, that lik 
impure Fogs do generally breath up all thoſe Me 
teors that darken and diſturb the Region aboyz, 
And indeed, moſt of our ill apprehenſions of G0 
are tranſcribed and copied from our own Affe 
ons; which, be they never ſo irregular, our own 
Self- love will be apt to celebrate for Perfet:ou 
And then, whatſoever we eſteem a Perfection nM 
our ſelves, we naturally attribute to God, who 
the Source and Standard of all Perfection; ani 
thoſe Affections of our own Nature, which wil 
moſt 1njurioufly attribute to God, we love or h 
in him according as we love or hate them in ot 
Aen. Thus the fond and indulgent, who are ap: 
to doat upon others without reaſon, and to 
even their Vices and Deformities, are prone MF” 
attribute their own temper to God, and to lou 
upon him as a Being that is infinitely indulgent © 
thoſe whom without any reaſon he hath choſen is 
his Favourites. And becauſe he who is fond d 
others, loves others ſhould be fond of him, to 
ſure he will love his fond God too, and be ja 
more devoutly affected towards the Idol of lit 
own temper, than to the true God himſelf cloatl 
ed in all the native Glory of his own Attribute 
But on the contrary, thoſe who are fern, ail 
peeviſh, and zmplacable, can by no means indut 
their own temper in others; and therefore, tis Ml * 
wonder if they hate it in God, to whom they aM: 
wont injuriouſly to attribute it. For, how is! 
poſſible for them to affect a Divinity, whom the) 
have pictured in their own Minds with ſuch 
ſtern aud terrible Aſpect, with an Imperiows oi 
i wil 
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will that bears down all things before it, by irre- 
Bible Might, without any reſpect to Right or 
Wrong, with bloody Hands and a vengeful Heart, 
and a teffy, peeviſh, and unaccountable Nature that 
Voves and hates without any reaſon, and is pleaſed 
or diſpleaſed as the toy takes it. And having thus 
Het up ſuch a grim Idol of God in their Minds as 
they can by no means affect, they ſecretly wi/h 
there were no ſuch Being, which is the brink of 
WAtheiſm. Thus their ghaſtly Apprehenſions of 
God meeting with the ſarly and churlih temper 
within them, inſtead of moulding them into De- 
otion to him, commonly enrage and canker them 
with Malice againſt him, and accordingly 
= Aatarch well obſerves, *x or 3435 vat 6 , 8 
oo on al wy & Bearer, i. e. the Atheift thinks there 
no God, and he who hath dreadful Apprehen- 
ons of him wifhes there were none; and he who 
Wiſhes there were none, is but one remove from 
Velieving there is none. Thus you ſee in what a 
direct Line Vice leads to Superſtition, and Superſti- 
tion to Atheiſm. For Pride and Vrath, Malice and 
-i-verge are naturally apt to ingender in mens 

Minds borrid and Frigbtfil Apprehenſions of God; 
which working on thoſe ſour and rugged Paſhons 
that begot them, are as apt to exaſperate and 
erage them againſt him; and then their Reaſon 


+ — 1 
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pratifie its wiſh that there were no God, ſets it ſelf 
induſtriouſly to argue him out of his Being. But 
alas! what an unreaſonable procedure is this, for 
men to pin their faults upon God, and dreſs him 
In their own Deformities, and when they have 


wr chus diſguiſed him by putting upon him their own 
h ay frightful tempers, as the old Perſecutors did the 


{.briſtians by wrapping them in Lions Skins, 
(3 2 to 


immediately takes part with their Puſſon, and to 
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to ſet on their Wit and Reaſon to worry him out 


of his Being; what is this but to make a God az IM. 


the Heathens did their Aſercur ies, and then fling 
ſtones at him; to transform him into a Monſtrous 
Idol, and then diſlike him, and then daſh him in 
pieces? But be not deceived, God will be what 
he is, a moſt perfect, glorious, and amiable Being, 
how inglorious ſoever he may appear to you 


through the falſe Medium of your own Diaboli. . 


cal temper, which like Cr:imſon-coloured Glaſs will 


repreſent the faireſt Objects to you bloody and WM. 
terrible, but for you to hate God for no other WM. 


reaſon but becauſe your own hateful Paſſions do 


reflect to you ſuch an inglorious Idea of him, and N . 


then to deuy him becauſe you hate him, is equal - 


Iy impious and unreaſonable. 


III. Another great cauſe of Atheiſin is Raſh N 4 


neſs and Precipitancy in preſcribing to and prejudgin; 


the divine Providence, and this alſo moſt com 


monly ariſes from ſome great Irregularity in 
mens Wills and Affections. For generally the ral 
Judgments which men make of the Divine Pro: 
dence, are grounded on thoſe unequal Diſtrib 
tions it makes of the good things of this World is 
proſpering the Bad and afflicting the Good, upon 
which we are too often ready to charge it wit 
being an wegual Arbitrator of mens Fates. The 
occaſion of which is our 7mmoderate Eſtimation 
of the Goods and Evils of this World. We 6 
inhance the Goods of it in our Opinions, as to 
think them great enough to be the Crown and 
Reward of Vertue ; and have ſuch horrible Ap 
prehenſions of the Evils of it, as to imagine the 
great enough to be the Plagues and Punſhment' 
of the moſt obflinate and notorious Offenders 


Whereas by the whole Courſe of his Providence 
it 


tc 
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1 


lit appears that God hath a different eſteem of 
Ichem both; that he thinks the be/? things of this 


World to be bad enough to be thrown away up- 
fon the moſt deſpicable perſons; and therefore to 
lexpreſs his Scorn of theſe admirable Vanities, he 
many tunes ſcatters them with a careleſs hand, 
5 not thinking it worth the while to be ſo exact 
pn the Diſtribution of them, as to put them in 
: old-Scales, and weigh them out to Mankind by 
rains and Scruples. And as for the worſt things 
wot this World, he thinks them not ſo bad but 
hat they may be endured without any conſide- 
1 able Damage to the Sufferer; and therefore ma- 
y times ſuffers them to befal his own Favourites, 
12 not thinking it of moment enough to inter- 
pole his Providence to ſhield them againſt their im- 
Potent Impreſſions. And upon this difference of 
Vudgment men too often ground an inveterate 
Quarrel againſt God, and becauſe they doat upon 
his World, and think the Goods of it good enough 
to be the Portion of good Men, and the Evils of it 
bad enough to be the puniſhment of bad, they are 
angry with God for not being of their Opinion, 
and are ready to arrazgn his Providence, and to 
conclude that this World is govern'd by a blind 
Chance that drops her Favours at random, as the 
full- plumed Hawk mews her looſe Feathers, and 


Never cares who ſtoops to take them up. And this 
Ovid ingeniouſly acknowledges himſelf : 


Dum rapiunt mala fata bonos, ignoſcite faſſo, 
Sollicitor nullos eſſe putare deos z i. e. 


While I bebold ill Fates attend good men, I am tempted 
to think there are no gods. 


Marmoreo Licinius tumulo jacet, at Cato parvo, 
Pompeius nullo, quis putet eſſe Deos ? 


G 3 The 
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The wicked Licinius lies in a Marble Tomb, but Ca 
to in a ſmall one, and Pompey in none, who would i 


think they were gods © 


So alſo there are others, who beholding them- 
ſelves in the flattering Mirror of their own ſelf. 
conceit, are ſo taken with the Reflections of their M 
own Merit and Excellency, as that they cannot ſee i 


how 'ris poſſible but that if there be a God, he 
muſt love and reward them; and therefore, if ir- 


ſtead of ſo doing, God either deprives them of 


thoſe worldly Goods which they doat on, or fr 
ſtrates them of thoſe carnal Hopes for whoſe Ac. 
compliſhment they have earneſtly ſupplicated, they 
preſently begin to murmur againſt him, and thence 
proceed to arrajgn the Juſtice of his Providence, 
and thence to deny both that and his Being. For 
thus it comes to paſs, ſaith Simplicius, that ſuch 
who have no grounded Belief of a Deity, when 
they obſerve the Miſeries of good Men, and the 
Proſperities of bad, are without any regard to 
the common Notions of God, ready to cry out 
with him in the Tragedian, Toaws wiwmev wml 
vx cd Rot, M www Yysvres )?, we, i. e. 

1 dare affirm there are no gods, becauſe the wicked 

proſper that hurt me. Thus from their fond Af. 

fection to theſe worldly Goods, Men frequently 

take occaſion to quarrel with God's Providence, 

for not - appropriating them to be the Re 

wards of Vertue ; and being once ingaged 1n 4 

Quarrel againſt his Providence, their next attempt 

1s to diſpute him out of his Being, 

But what an unreaſonable way of concluding 

15 this? I value this to be beſt, and that to be 

worlt, and therefore God onght to be of 1 
Opinion, and to proceed accordingly in his Pro 
vidence over the World: and there is nothing 
can 
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can be better or worſe within the Proſpect of an 


4 infinite Wiſdom, than what I apprehend to be beſt 


and worſt for Mankind; and therefore, if he 
vill do Good to the Good, it muſt be in the Me- 
"WJ thod that I ſhall preſcribe him, that is to ſay, he 


muſt crown them with Roſe-buds, and cloath them 


in Purple, and feed them with the Fat of the 
Land; and if he puniſh the Wicked, he muſt 


give me leave to give aim to his Arrows, and to 


direct him how, and what, and when, and where 


to ſhoot, and ſo long I am contented to allow him 
a Being in the World; but if he will preſume 


"WH to croſs my Opinion of things, and ſteer his Acti- 


ons by the unerring Compaſs of his own Inft- 
E nite Wiſdom ; if he will rather chuſe to do 
good to the Good by chaftening than by proſper- 
ing them, and to avenge himſelf upon the Wic- 
ked, by fattening them with Proſperity for 
Slaughter, I ſhall look upon it as ſuch an Affront 
to my Judgment as will admit of no meaner Ex- 
piation than the fripping him out of his Provi- 
dence and Being. And what can be more ri- 
diculous than for Man to deny the Being of God, 


becauſe his Providence ſometimes croſſes their too- 


liſh Opinion of things, and doth not govern it 
ſelf by the crooked Rules which they are pleaſed 
to preſcribe it. 
IV. Another great cauſe of Atheiſm is vain 
Afefation of Singularity in Opinion; a Vice that 
bath been always incident to Men of Speculation, 
who valuing themſelves upon the ſtock of their 
Knowledge and deep inſight into the Nature of 
things, have always affected to ſtart new Notions 
and advance contrary Hypotheſes to the received 
Opinions of Mankind, that ſo they may be vogued 
for Men of angular Knowledge, and ſeem to have 
G 4 taller 
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taller Underſtandings than the reſt of their Bre. 
thren. And this, I doubt nor, hath been one great 
cauſe of ſpeculative Atheiſm ; tor there is no Prin. 
ciple in Nature which hath been more unver/al 
received among Men than the Belief of a Deity, 
which doubtleſs is the main Reaſon why Men who 
affect Singularity, have been ſo proue to quarrel at 


it. It doth not comport with their rigs ot be · 
orld, to 


ing thought wiſer than the reſt of the 
ſubmit their Underſtandings to common Not ion; 
and univerſal Doctrines; becauſe, ſhould they 
think as other Men do, they might probably be 
thought no wiſer, Perhaps, had the Belief of a 
Deity been lately ſtarted, and only received by 
ſome ſingular Sect of Vertuoſoes, theſe Men might 


have been as forward to entertain it as they ar: 


now to reject it; but becauſe it is an Old-faſhion 
Doctrine, in which all Ages and Nations have 
concurred, they think it would be a diſcredit to 
their Underſtanding to wear it, and therefore 
they ſet their Wits at work to invent Atheiſtical 
Hypotheſes to ſolve the Phanomena of Nature 
without a Deity. And he that doth but impartr 
ally conſider the haughty Genius of thoſe Philoſo- 
phers that laid the Foundations of Speculative 4. 
tbeiſm, may eaſily perceive that the great Motive 
of their Infidelity was nothing but a proud Afﬀe- 
ctation of thinking counter to Mankind. And in- 
deed, could I but embrace the Doctrine of the 
Tranſmigration of Souls, I ſhould be tempted to 
believe by the likeneſs of their Humours, that it 
was one and the ſame Soul that paſs'd through 
Democritus into Protagoras, through Protagoras ii. 
to Epicurus, and through Epicurus into Mr. Hobbs : 
And ſince they ſo exactly agreed in their Pride 
and haughty Offentation of Kno ledge, it is juſtly 


fup 


hi 
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ppoſable that this was the main cauſe of their 
Hreement in Atheiſin; which being a Singular 
Poctrine, and directly contradictory to the common 
) Motions of Mankind, was upon that account 
Pore adapted to the Humour of theſe arrogant 
Fhiloſophers. And accordingly, Plato deſcribes 
e Atheiſts of his Age to be a concerted and ſcorn- 


© BW fort of People, aud declares the cauſe of their 
0 Witheiſm to be a, wee xanenh dorFon WD 
13 +251 9egunms, a certain pernicious ſort of igno- 
ace that put on a ſemblance of the greateſt Wiſ- 
x 


om and afterwards he calls Atheiſm To» Tex 
mots EAC ras vgpwmToy mvTo! , that 
ich in the Eyes of ſame conceited People ſeemed to 
e the wiſeſt of all Doctrines, de Leg. Lib. 10. And 
Pecauſe theſe Atheiſtical Philoſophers, who were 
Jome of them great Maſters of Wit and Learning, 
ad the good luck to be remarked and gazed on, 
ike ſo many Anticks, for their Singularity, they 
ave always found Diſciples and Followers among 
he People of little Senſe, and a great deal of Va- 
ity, who being ambitious of the Reputation of 
Vits and Philoſophers, but having neither Brams 
or Induſtry enough to merit it, are fain to ſhelter 
heir Ignorance in Atheiſm, and there to face it 
but with laughter and boldneſs; and becauſe by 
aughing at God and Religion they derid? the 
ommon Faithof Mankind, they fanſite themſelves 
Ingularly witty, and expect that others ſhould fan- 
lie them ſo too; whereas in reality theſe little People 
are but mere Pretenders to ſpeculative Atheiſm. 
For before they can be more, they mult compre- 
hend the whole Syſtem of the Atheiſtical Philo- 
lophy, and be able to deſcribe all thoſe ſuppoſed 
Laws of Motion, by which Matter, without the 
Conduct of a Syperzor Wiſdom and Power, did 
OTIgl- 
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originally range it ſelf into this beautiful World 
and to ſhew at leaſt the poſibility of all the ſtrang 
Appearances in Nature, without ſuppoſing a God, 
which 1s ſuch a task as their feeble Underſtand 
ings durſt never attempt; for the utmoſt they ca 
pretend to is a few Terms of the Atheiſtical Phil. 
ſopby, which they have learned by rote, and d 
cant and ſmatter with as much Skill and Under 
ſanding, as Parrots do the Leſſons that are taug 
them. And tho the brisk young Gentlemen wil 
ſometimes boldly affirm, and if you dare tak 
them up, will lay a Wager on it too, that Reaſn 
is nothing but a Train of Imaginations ; thi 
Choice is nothing but the laft ſtroke of outwal 
Objects on the Fancy; and that there is nothing 
in Nature but Matter and Motion ; yet ſhould ya 
be ſo rude as to ask them what they mean by thel 
Phraſes, you would uncaſe their Ignorance ani 
utterly undo them. So that ſuch as theſe are on 
the Hawkers and Retailers of Atheiſm, that if 
and cry it about; but have neither Wit nor Indi 
ſtry enough to underſtand it, but do take it il 
with the ſame i mplicit Faith as the Papiſts do thel 
Religion. Thus as the Ambition of being 
counted wiſer than others, cauſes Men to affei 
Singularity in their Opinions, ſo the affectation d 
Singularity in Opinion, doth very often trai'M: 
port Men into Atheiſm. ; 
Now tho I would by no means plead for Men 
enſlaving their Underſtanding to vulgar OpinW* 
ons, ſo as to put a flop to all Advancements i 
Anowledge, and hinder the World from ever grow f 
f 

| 

I 
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ing wiſer; yet doubtleſs, for Men to quarrel d 
Opinions for no other reaſon but becauſe they at 


vulgar ly received, is not only f rude Afront to thi 
Reaſon of Mankind; but alf 


o an effectual wa) 
tc 
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W involve our ſelves in an endleſs Labyrinth of 
Miſtakes. For while I affe to be ſingular in my 
pinion, 1 deprive my ſelſ of the Aſſiſtance of 
ber Mens Underſtandings, and in my travel 
or Knowledge, chuſe rather to go alone by my 
If through untrodden By-ways, than to keep the 
ad, and follow the Trad of thoſe that have 
one before me. So that unleſs I am wiſer than 
Il the World, which is very unlikely, it is a thou- 
and to one but I bewilder and loſe my ſelf ; for 
ow wiſe and ſagacious ſoever I may be, it is cer- 
ain that many Heads are wiſer than one; and 
herefore, when all Heads concur in the ſame judg- 
nent, it is probable at leaſt that that Judgment is 
rue; he therefore who rejects an Opinion becauſe 
ll or moſt do imbrace it, affects to think counter 
o the fronge/t Evidence, and to believe againſt 
he greateſt Probability. Tis true, in many things 
he generality of Men have been miſtaken, which 
sa ſufficient reaſon why we ſhould not pin our 
aith upon the Sleeve of vulgar Opinions, but 
mpartially examins before we confidently em- 
race them; but yet there is a Reverence due to 
he Judgment of Mankind, and the Laws of Mo- 
deſy require us not to be confident againſt it with- 
out very great reaſon; but to affect to run coun- 
ter to it, eſpecially in ſuch a matter of moment 


the higheſt Arrogance but the moſt extravagant 
Madneſs. For it is at leaſt probable, that there is 
a God, becauſe all Mankind do believe one, and 
if there be one, it is of infinite moment that we 
ſhould believe it, and act accordingly; and there- 
fore for men to turn Atheiſts out of mere Singula- 
uh, is not only to believe there is 0 God, be- 
oy <2uſe it is probable there 7s, but to play and _ 
| wit 


as the Belief or Disbelief of a Deity, is not only 
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with ones own Fate, and run the hazard of be 
ing eternally miſerable out of a wanton Affech 
tion of contradiding the Judgment of Mankind, 

V. Another great cauſe of Atheiſm is Cuſton 
of drolling on and ridiculing the moſt ſerious things, 
a humour which hath ſtrangely prevailed in thi 
pleaſant and yocular Age, wherein the wild u 
vings of mens Fancies into odd Similitudes, tar 
ling Metaphors, bumerous Expreſſions, and {pm 
tive Repreſentations of things, are grown mon 
acceptable in almoſt all Converſations, than th: 
molt ſol:d Reaſon and Diſcourſe, and *tis general 
ly look'd upon as a far more genteel and faſhim 
able Quality for a Man to be Witty than i. 
Now tho' I do not deny but that Wit in it {el 
is a very uſeful and valuable Indowment, aul 
ſerves to many excellent purpoſes ; as namely, t 
poliſh and adorn the moit ſerious Truths, and re 
preſent them to mens Minds in the moſt come) 
and affeding Dreſſes; to expoſe what is apparent. 
baſe? and ridiculous, and laſh it wich the Satyrs it 
makes againſt it ſelf ; to quicken and give life 1 
a ſolid Argument, and render it more piercin 
and convidive; and in a word, to indear out 
Society, and give a reliſh and piquancy to out 
Converſation, and to recreate our Minds after we 
have been tired and clojed with ſeverer Occupa 
tions; though Wit, I fay, be a very uſeful Qua 
lity as to all theſe good purpoſes, yet unleſs 1 
wiſe Man hath the keeping it, that knows when, 
and where, and how to apply it, it is like Wild 
fire that flies at rovers, runs Hiſtug about, and blow! 
up every thing that comes in its way without any 


reſpect or diſcrimination. And indeed, the more 
grave and ſerious any thing is, the more prone 1! 

will be to expoſe and ridicule it. For the * ol 
| Vit 
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Tit conſiſts in the ſurpriſmgneſs of its Conceits 


- d Expreſſions, in making ſuch ſmart or uncouth 
be preſentations of Things as are moſt apt to raiſe a 
1 ung Wonder and Amazement in thoſe that hear 


n nature, than to ſee or hear a ſerious thin 

ortfully repreſented, and dreſs d up in an antic 

d ridiculous Diſguiſe; the very expoſing it in 
arb and Figure ſo unexpected, becauſe ſo very 
eke and umſuitable to it ſelf, is apt of its own 
ature to ſurpriſe and amuſe the Spectators or 
learers; which ſurpriſe, it he be a vain Perſon, 
fill tickle him in Laughter, but it he be ſerous, 
ill affect him with Deteftation and Horrour to ſee 
ſerious thing ſo contemptibly treated. But the 
reateſt part of Men being of vain and trifing 
pirits that are whifled up and down in little le- 
tes of Fancy, there is nothing commonly doth 
ore gratefully ſurpriſe them and provoke their 
aughter, than ridiculous Repreſentations of ſe- 
ous Arguments; and hence it comes to pals, that 
is grown a great inſtance of wit among the gene- 
ality of Men to ſport and play with ſerious things, 
o burleſque the ſenſe of them, and apply them 
o ridiculous purpoſes; wherein, in reality, this 
nſtaken ſort of Wit is nothing but dull and zmpu- 
lent Buffoonery, and a very little Wit joined 
1tha great deal of Saucineſs, will enable a Man to 
ake ſport with the moſt ſerious Arguments. For 
tis but cloathing them in rude and porterly Expreſ- 
lions, or miſconſiruing them to a profane or ludi- 
rons ſenſe, or debauching the Phraſes by which they 
are expreſſed to a /illy or a wicked meaning, and 
it ſhall be preſently cried up for an excellent Jeſt, 
and the Author of it dubbd a Vit Laureat. This 
therefore being ſo eaſie a way for dull people to 
advance 


Now there is nothing more ſurpriſing in 0 
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advance themſelves to the Reputation of Vn 
hath of late years eſpecially been mightily fn 
quented by the impotent well-wiſhers to Wit au 
Ingenuity z and becauſe Religion hath been alwy 
eſteemed the moſt ſerious thing in the Wotlk 
therefore they fix upon that as the common Them 
of their Raillery, conſidering that the more ſeriqy 
it is, the more it will ſurpriſe Men to hear it by: 
leſqued and drolled on. So that if they do by 
ſpeak ſlightly and irreverentiy of God, or new 
15 clowniſhly ridicule a Myſtery of Religion, a 
cloath an obſcene Thought in a Text of Scripta; 
their Saucineſ will ſupply the defect of their Vi 
and men will laugh not ſo much at the Pigqumm 
of their Conceit, as at the Boldneſs and Preſumptin 
of it: and becauſe their Diſcourſe hath the lucky 
be laughed at, they think themſelves cclebrats 
for the Oracles of Wit, and are thereby en: 
boldned to proceed in their impious Buffoonen 
till at laſt they have drolled themſelves into 
22 of God, and from thence into downryit 
Atheiſm. For tho' a Jeſt be no Argument, nor ye 
a loud Langbter a Demonſtration, yet if you inſpet 
the generality of our little Pretenders to Atheiſu 
you will find this is the main Foundation tht 
their Irreligion depends on; for their Gift con 
liſts not in arguing and demonſtrating, but in ſud 
a Set of fre Phraſes and terſe Oaths; and al 
the Stock of Learning they pretend to, is a fen 
ſhavings of Wit, gathered out of Plays and Roman 
ces, and theſe they pin upon Religion, as you have 
ſeen unhappy Boys do rags at mens racks to 
expoſe it to Scorn and Deriſion; and having ac 
cuſtomed themſelves to treat it with ſuch rd 
and porterly Contempt and Diſingenuity, it grow 
by degrees cheap and vile in their Eyes, * 7 

| 1 
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| is rejected by them as a ridiculous Impoſture ; 
d if now when they are * with Evzidences 

Religion, they have but Wit enough to an- 
er Reaſon with Drollery, and to retort a Feſt to 
Demonſtration, how gloriouſly do they imagine 
ey have acquitted themſelves, and with what 
iumphant Shrugs do they celebrate their Victory 
rer the little Man in black. 

Now tho' for men to deride what they do not 
derſtand, ſavours neither of Learning nor good 
famners, and is equally unbecoming a Gentleman 
nd a Scholar; and tho' for a man to venture to 
damned for deriding of God and Religion, is 
ch a Triumph of Vit, as argues the utter Defeat 
his Reaſon, yet ſo long as there are vain men 
nough to be tickled with this profane ſort of 
Irollery, to be ſure there will never want Fools 
nough to venture on it. For when a Fop will 
eds aſpire to the Reputation of a Vit, he hath 
d other way but to dreſs up Religion in a Fool's 
oat, and expoſe it for a SpeQtacle of Deriſion, 
nd then how dull ſoever the Conceit be, the 
tupendous Preſumptiou of it will ſurprize and 
muſe the Company, and men will admire him 
uſt as they do Rope-dancers, for daring to perform 
hat a wiſe man would tremble to attempt; and 
being thus embolden'd by the Admiration and 
Laughter of his Company, which the vain Crea- 
ure miſtakes for a Proof and Evidence of his 
Wit, he grows more pert and confident ; and fo 
ls and fleers on, till he hath toyed and laughed 
"Wimſelf out of all ſenſe of Religion. 

But alas ! what a deſperate piece of Folh is this, 
or men thus to ſport and dally with the Almighty, 
whoſe vengeance they can neither withſtand nor 
endure; to point and make mouths at him to his 
face. 
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face, and ſet him up as the Finger- but of they 
Scorn and Deriſion ! For certainly if there be Sin 
that can raiſe a Cry loud enough to reach Heavy, 
this, as a great Author of our own hath expreſſs 
it, will be fo far from whiſpering there, that 'twil 
give an Alarm to the Vengeance of Heaven, who 
Inflictions, like ſtones tumbling from the tops d 
Towers, will by ſo much the more fatally cru 
thoſe they light on, by how much the longer the 
are falling upon them. And therefore for Me 
thus to dally with their own Fate, to venture to h 
damn'd that they may be thought to be witty, and 
expoſe themſelves to endleſs wazling and wo, on 
ly to raiſe a preſent fit of laughter, is doubtleſs 
far more deſperate Attempt, than *rwould be t 
play at the mouths of Cannons while they ar 
ſpitting fire, or to lay hold on a Thunderbolt x 
it comes roaring down from the Clouds. 

But ſuppoſe there were neither Evil nor Dan 
ger in this impious Pradice, yet for men to conclud: 
there is no God, becauſe they have the Confidene 
to ſcorn and deſpiſe him, is altogether as vidia 
lous, as their deſpiſing him is impious. For thete 
is nothing in Nature ſo real or . but may be 
drolled and rallied on; if a man will ſet his Witz 
at work he may break Feſts upon Pain, and enter 
tain his Company with Comical Repreſentations d 
the Groans and Agomes of dying; but it would be 
a Jeſt indeed, ſhould he droll himſelf into a Beliſ 
that there are no ſuch things as Pain or Death; 
but alas! things are not to be altered by Lang hin 
at them, and how merry ſoever we may make 
our ſelves with the Belief and Notion of a Deity, 
we {hall one day find in earneſt, that he is not to 

be ze/fed out of his Berng. 
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VI. Another cauſe of Atheiſm, is taking up 31 
eligion, or Opinions in Religion, without Examina- 1 
on. The generality of men do embrace their 4 
Peligzon as a part of their Fate, as the Temper of li 
heir Clime, or the entail of their Anceflors ; and 1 
he Reaſon why they are Chriſtians, is, becauſe li 
hriſtianity had the luck to beſpeak them firſt, and 
y its timely Interpoſure to prepoſſeſs and fore- 
al them. So that in all probability had Aſaho- 

tiſm plied them fr/f, they would have had as W 
uch Faith for the Alchoran as they have now for oY 
he Bible. Now when men thus take up their Reli- 
inn they know not why, their minds muſt needs be 
ft naked and defenceleſs to all the Temptations of l 
theiſm. For when a man can render no reaſon for | | | 
is Religion, his Faith hath nothing but blind Fre- ö 
ice to ſupport it; and *tis with his Vill that he 
elieves, and not with his Underſtanding , fo that 
te may chuſe whether he will belzeve or no, be- 
aſe he hath no Evidence to determine his Under- 1 
landing. And how wn/table and inſecure muſt his | 
aith needs be, when it hath no other Founda- | 
jon but a fickle and inconſtant Will; when it lies 
t the mercy of his Humour and Hiclinatious, and 
tis in his power to determine his Aſſent to that | 
de of the Queſtion which is moſt for his Inter- I 
For now his Faith being determined by his | 
Yd, and his Will by his bttereff, whenever he 
hinks it his Intereſt that there ſhould be no God, 
0 be ſure he will be ready enough to believe that 
here is none; and conſequently as ſoon as he 


de rows wicked enough to 122d Atheiſin for a Re- 
„ige from his Edalckeence, he will betake himſelf 

hither in his own defence, and endeavour by an 
dſtinate Disbelief of God's Being, to (belter him- 
lf from the Dread of his Power. Thus when 
a H mens 
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mens Belief is not grounded upon Reaſon and Ex 
dence, but ſtands tottering on the fickle Foundation 
of their W7lls, it is liable to be blown down hy 
every blaſt of Temptation. And Hence I douh 
not in a great meaſure proceeds the Irreligion d 
the Age we live in; for if you ſurvey the pn 
ſent Sticklers for Atheiſm, you will find the 
chiefly conſiſt of the hare-bramd and wncatechiſy 
Youths of the Town who never troubled them 
ſelves to underſtand the firſt Principles of Rel 
gion, nor to conſider the Dependance and Connexia 
of its Doctrines, and know nothing at all eiths 
of the admirable Contexture of the Parts of it, u 
of the Reaſon and Evidence of the V Hole. For ala 
their Study hath been employed another way, us 
in courtly Forms of Speech and Punctilios d 
Action, in faſhionable Garbs and Oaths, and art 
fcial Luxuries, in coming of fine Jefts and Mods 
of Addreſs, and retailing Fragments of Wit fra 
Plays and Romances ; but as for the ſeverer an 
more nſeful Studies, they bequeath them to ti 
dull men of Senſe and Reaſon. ices 

Such as theſe are for the moſt part the Sz! 
that droll upon Religion, and make Jeſts upon tit 
Scriptures; and what wonder is it that ſuch 
theſe turn Iyfidels, who are never able to rend 
any Reaſon of their Faith? For how weak ſoevt 
the Arguments of Infidelity are, it is a hard caſe! 
it cannot baffle that Faith which hath no Real 
on its ſide to guard and defend it; eſpecially wh 
they are ſeconded with a man's Lufts and Iuclim 
tions, as to be ſure the Arguments of Infidelity wil 
always be. For when a man hath no Reaſon #0 
his Faith, but a great many Lufts againſt it, 
ſlendereſt ſhews ot” Probability will ſuffice to mai 
him an Infidel. But what an horrible Negle# N ; 
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r men that have Reaſon to diſtinguiſh between 
ath and Falſhoed, to take no care to inquire in- 
the Truth and Evidence of their Religion in 
ich their greateſt Intereft is involved; but to 
E hard and believe at a venture they know not 
Y or what © what is this, but to ca Lots for 
ir Souls, and throw Croſs or Pile for their eter- 
Salvation? They reſolve, they ſay, to adhere 
the Religion of their Auceſtors, De whether 
at be true or falſe they never inquire ; ſo that 
it be true they may thank their Stars for it, 
t if it be falſe they have the worſe Luck. Thus 
y wholly commit themſelves to the Condu@ of 
hance to be conducted to Heaven or Hell, as it 
ppent; and as if thoſe diſtant Fates were indiffe- 
t to them, they concern not themſelves to in- 
ite whether the Way they are in be the Broad 
the Narrow, the Right or the Wrong, but &en 
zwe the Event to determine it. And can any 
ing in the World be more wild or extravagant, 
an for men, who are ſo ſolicitous about their 
aller concerns, who will not purchaſe an Acre 
Land without examining the Deeds and Eui- 
ces by which the Right to it is conveyed, thus 
take up their Religion upon Truſt, and ſtake 
elr everlaſting Fate upon ſuch a deſperate ven- 
re? But then for Men to take occaſion to de- 
iſe and reject Religion from their own ſottiſh 
let to inquire into the Truth of it, is ſuch an 
bt of Extravagance as no Bedlam can parallel; 
would be as reaſonable for a man to put out his 
yer, and then reſolve not to believe there is a Sun 
the Firmament, becauſe he doth not ſee it, or to 

oP up his Ears, and then peremptorih deny the Be- 
g of Sounds, becauſe he does not hear em; for, 
or Men thus to graft Ifdelity upon Ignorance, is 
H 2 only 
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only to heap one Extravagance on another; if th; 
underſtand not the Evidence of Religion, the mop 
Shame it 1s for them, but methinks 1t might ve 
well become them to be modeſt and teachable ti 
they do; and in the mean while to take care: 
inform themſelves better, but then immediate 
to leap out of Ignorance into Atheiſm, is firſt t 
play the Fool, and then run flark mad upon it. 
VII. Another Cauſe of Atheiſin is Mens me; 
ſuring the Truth or Falſhood of Religion by th 
Practice of ſuch as make the loudeſt Pretence to 
When a Man is unwilling to undergo the trod 
of ſatisfying his own Reaſon of the truth of 
Religion, his uſual Method is to inquire what! 
ther Men think of it, who by the zealous Profe 
ſion which they make, may be ſuppoſed to ind 
fland it better than himſelf, but becauſe Men 
Thoughts are. ſecret and inviſible, and do not 4 
ways correſpond with their Words and Profeſin 
therefore to ſatisfie himſelf what other Men that 
of Religion, he concludes the ſafeſt way ist 
judge by what they do, and not by what they n 
feſs ; and ſo far indeed he is in the right. Fort 
be ſure, Mens Actions are a much more certa 
Index of their Thoughts than their Words : ail 
therefore, when he ſees thoſe who profeſs Religidl 
act as if they did not believe it, and obſerves hol 
their Vords do run atilt at their Practice, and ho! 
broadly their Lives give the Lie to their Profeſſion 
he preſently concludes that whatever they preta 
they are Iyfidels in their Hearts; and being ora 
perſuaded that thoſe whom he thinks do belt ur 
derſtand Religion, do not believe it, he thence im 
mediately concludes that they find no reaſon t 
believe it, and do only put on the Profeſton of! 
as an Angelical Vizor, being minded to play UK 
; | Leu 
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Devils in it with more Credit and Security, And 
y this Popular way of reaſoning, they conclude 
eligion to be nothing but a politick Device and 
ine which wife men have contrived to beguale 
d manage the ſimple; and that whatſoever is 
etended tor it, it is a mere juggling-box which 
naves play tricks with to delude and coxen Fools. 
nd of this way of Mens reaſoning themſelves 
to Atheiſm, the Age we live in is full of woful 
ſtances; for now a- days to ſcorn and deſpiſe Re- 
gion, is no longer the Prerogative of Vits and 
ſertuo ſoes, but the Infection is ſpread and propa- 
ared into Shops and Stalls, and the Rabble are be- 
dme Profeſſors of Atheiſin. Now, whence ſhould 
is proceed? alas! it is not to be ſuppoſed, that 
ch perſons as theſe ſhould ever be able to Philo- 
phixe themſelves into Infidel ity, and turn Atheiſts, 
Ither upon Ariſtotle's or Epicurus s Hypothe ſes; 
o, no, their Argument lies nearer home, and 
ore open to their Capacities : they have ſeen a 
orld of vile tricks played in our Religious Car- 
avals and Maſquerades ; ſome making their Re- 
gion a Sanctuary for their Treaſons and Kebelli- 
5; others gilding over their Faction and Sedition 
th a ſpecious pretence of zeal tor God's Glory : 
dme proſecuting their own Revenge and Ambition 
nder the Enſigns of pure Worſhip and true Pro- 
Rant Religion; others commuting for their Ex- 
eſſes of Riot with a clamorous zeal for Decency 
nd Order, and others picking Pockets with one 
and while they have been liftzng up the other to 
eaven in Devotion ; the ſight of which hath tem- 
ted the rude and untbinking Vulgar to look upon 
eligion as a mere Caſtle in the Air, that hath no 
oundation but in the Invention of Knaves and 
in the Faith of Fools. : 

H 3 Now 
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Now tho there is no doubt to be made but thy 
theſe vile Hypocrites who have laid this Stumbling, 
black in Mens way, ſhall one day dearly anſwer 10 
the ruin of thoſe whom it hath occaſioned to fal 
and for thus expoſing the Credit and Reputatiq 
of Religion to rhe miſpriſions of thoſe that do ng 
underſtand it; yet it is a moſt inexcuſable pie 
of folly for Men thus to infer Atheiſt ical Conch 
ons of the ill Example of Aypocritical Prag 
ſors For, in the firſt place, to conclude a Man a 
Infidel becauſe his Actions run. coumter to the Fail 
he pretends to, is very raſh and fallacious. Fo, 
do we not ſee Men very often act agazn/t the 
Conſciences, and fly in the face of their own Con 
victions? why may we not then as fairly ſuppct 
thoſe wicked Actions we argue from, to be tl 
effects of an obflinate Will as of an Infidel Judz 
ment ; bur ſuppoſe it were true, that thoſe Ma 
were all dels that do thus act againſt thei 
Faith, doth it therefore follow, that you muſt tun 
Infidel too? if it be ſo unſafe and ſo unworthy d 
a Man to carry his Brains in other Mens Head, 
what a ſhame is it to carry them in other Men 
Heels, and to ſuffer his Faith to be led by the Trad 
of their Examples through all the wild Afazes0 

Irreligion and Atheiſm? _ 

But you will ſay, by theſe Mens Examples yo! 
plainly ſee what a Myſtery of Iniquity there is f 
religious Pretences ; and what then? muſt Relig: 
on be à Cheat becauſe bad Men play tricks with i 
and make it a Cloak for their Knavery ? if ſo, thi 
the beſt things in the World are liable to Supt 
gion; becauſe there is nothing ſo good but what) 
capable of being proſtituted to very il purpoles: 
I confeſs, when we ſee ſo many Cheats acted under 
the Maſque of Religion, we have juſt reaſon i 
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all it to a more ſevere Examination, and to in- 
wire more 2 arrowly into the Proofs and Eviden- 
s upon which it is founded; but preſently to 
get Religion, becauſe Auaves and Hypocrites 


«Sake bold to diſguiſe themſelves in it, is every 
tag rhit as abſurd and ridiculous as if Men ſhould de- 
na y that there is any ſuch Vertue as Chaſtity in 
She World, becauſe there are common Proftitutes 
nm of pretend to it. 

Ill. Another cauſe of Atheiſin is Diviſions 


nd Schiſms formed out of little Opinions in Re- 
igion. For it is natural to Men to place a great 
at of their Religion in thoſe Opinions, for 
hoſe ſake they divide and ſeparate troin each o- 
her; ſo that it hereafter they happen to be diſſa- 
sfied with thoſe Opinions of which they are 
Aceſſively fond at the preſent, they will be under 


4 creat Temptation to ſuſpect Religion it ſelf, as 


lat that were as ill grounded as thoſe little Opi- 
on which they laid ſo great a ſtreſs on, and fo 
after they have run through ſeveral Sets of Op1- 
ions, and in fine, have diſcovered them to be all 
eluſions, they are ready to conclude Religion 
ut /F to be nothing but a Syſtem of Lies and Im- 
poſtures. For as weak Heads when they per- 
ceive the Battlements ſhake, are apt to ſuſpect the 
Foundations; ſo weak Underſtandings will be 
"oY prone to ſuſpect even the Fundamentals of Religi- 
on, when once they perceive thoſe darling Not1- 
ons tottey which they have confidently preſumed 
to ſuperſlruct thereupon. 
And upon this account I make no doubt but 
"WW that the Irreligion of this Age is very much to be 
attributed to the Ses and Diviſions of it. For 
how many woful Examples have we of Perſons 
who had once a great Zeal and Satisfaction in 
| H 4 | Relt- 
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Religion, that upon their cauſeleſs Separation 
from the Church's Communion, have ran from nc 
Set to Se, and from one extravagant Opinion 
to another, till at laſt being convinced of the Cheat! 
and Impoſtures of them all, they have totally dif. 
carded Religion it ſelf, and made their laſt Re Hun 
ſort into Atheiſm. And as ſeparating into Parties 
upon little Differences in Religion, expoſes the Hine 
Separatiſts themſelves to great Temptations to ire 
theiſin, ſo it doth thoſe alſo who are indifferent on Mie 
both ſides, and ſtand ingaged on neither part of 
the Separation. For whilit theſe Men behold the 
State of Religion thus miſerably broken and di 
vided, and the Profeſſors of it crumbled into {6 
many Sefs and Parties, and each Party ſpitting 
Fire and Damnation at its Adverſary, fo that if al 
ſay true, or indeed any two of them in fve hin. 
dred Sets, which there are in the World, ( and for 
all I know, there may be five thouſand) it is fis 
hundred to one but that every one is damn'd, be. 
cauſe every one damns all but it ſelf, and it /e} 
is damn d by four hundred ninety and nine; ſo that 
tis a mighty Chance if in ſo great a Volly d 
Anathemaes, which every one hath levelled at it, 
any one eſcape : When, I ſay, uningaged Perſons 
that are not able to diſtinguiſh between the 
diſputable Opinions that conſtitute theſe Secs, and 
the Neceſſarzes and Eſſentials of Religion, ſhall re- 
fleet upon this tumult and confuſion of Faiths, they 
will be apt to conclude, without further enguiry 
that Religion itſelf is nothing but an infinite Aſax⸗ 
of diſputable Opinions, wherein Men wander about 
in the dar, and juftle and run-counter one another 
without any certain Clew on either ſide to guide 
and'dire# their Enquiries; under which miſappre- 
benſion they will either damn all Religion 2 
1 2 Cheat, 
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Cheat, or hover about 1n eternal uncertainty, not 

mowing where, in ſo great a Confuſion of Reli- 
ions, to fix and ſettle their Faith. And hereunto, 
doubt not, is to be attributed a great part of the 
rreligion of this Age. For while ſome Men, by 
unning themſelves out of breath in purſuit of 
oſe Ines fatui, or New-lights, that have broken 
Ind divided our Communion, have at length quite 
ired out their Zeal, and religious Pretences, and fo 
re at roy we laid down in the Mire of Irreligzon 
nd open Prophaneneſs; others, by looking on and 
ebolding the wild Diviſſons which theſe New 
ights have made, have been tempted to rum 
pay from Religion itſelf, as if that were only a 
abyrinth of uncertain Opinions, contrived on 
urpoſe to diſtract and bewilder Mens Brains. 

Now tho' the Authors of theſe Diviſions, who- 
oever they are, are doubtleſs highly accounta- 
le to God for all that Irreligion which at- 
ends them, yet from hence for Men to draw 
\theiſtical Concluſions, is much more imputa- 
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yeakneſs of their Underſtandings. 

For in the firſt place, What if you have diſco- 
ered ſome Opinions in Religion to be falſe and 
rroneous, of the Truth of which you were once 
ery confident ; doth it therefore follow, that 
here is nothing certain in Religion? It ſo, you may 
is well hrs that there is nothing certain in 
he Mathematicks neither, ſince ſome men have 
been as confident of the Truth of falſe Axioms in 
cometry, as ever you could be of falſe Propoſitzons 
in Religion. That you were once over-confident in 
2 diſputable Matter, was your own Fault and 
oh, but muſt it therefore follow that Religion is 


a Cheat, becauſe you have been raſh and inconſi- 
| | derate ? 


le to the perverſeneſs of their ills, than to the 
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derate? and what though you once laid the great 
fireſs of your Religion upon an Opinion which you 
nom diſcern is erroneous, muſt Religion needs ſuffer 
for your miſtake, and be branded for an Impoſture, 
becauſe. you took that for Religion which wa 
not ? For there are a thouſand Propoſitzons about 
Religion, which have been zealouſly diſpute 
for and againſt, which have torn men into Sed, 
and been the Religion of the ſeparate Commun 
they have formed and denominated, that yet ar: 
very remote Super{irufures on the true Found. 
tions of Religion, and may be true or falſe, believe 
or disbelieued, without any damage to Religim, 
And therefore before you ſuſpe& the Truth d 
Tod er it ſelf, upon your diſcovering the Fal. 
hood of any particular Opinion, you ought in al 
reaſon to conſider whether that Opinion be 8b 
eſſential, to Religion as that it cannot ſubþift with: 
out it; for if it be not, tis the moſt unreaſon- 
able thing in the Vorld, to infer a ſuſpicion d 
the Truth of Religion from the Falſbood of Prope 
fitzons that have little or no Dependance on it, 
and to reject the Gold and the precious Stones fat 
the fake of the Wood, and Hay, and Stubble that 
have been ſuperſtructed upon them. And then, 

2. What can be more abſurd than for Men to 
reject Religion, becauſe Mens Opinions about it 
have been ſo diuided? For, if you ſurvey the 
feveral Diviſions of Chriſtians, you will find they 
generally concur in all the neceſſary and eſſential Do. 
ctrines of Religion, and that the Opinions where 
in they dipide, are, for the moſt part, ſuch wm: 
ceſſary Speculations, as that it is almoſt indifferent 
to RAS whether they be true or falſe ; and 
with what reaſon can we ſuſpect the Truth ol 
veceſſary Doctrines wherein all are agreed, ray 

| thele 
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there are Diſagreements in unneceſſary ones? Be- 
cauſe there are ſome Propoſitions in the Mathema- 
ticks, about which the Opinions of the Aſathema- 
ticians are divided, ſhall we therefore ſuſpect the 
Truth of all thoſe wherein they are agreed? For if 
their Diſagreement be an Argument of the Falſbood 
of the former, why ſhould not their Agreement be 
as good an Argument of the Truth of the latter? 
But how much ſoever Mens Opinions about Re- 
ligion may be divided, all that can be thence in- 


ferred, is, that ſome Men are miſtaken ; and while 


ſome Men judge of Religion by their Paſins 
and Intereſt, and others by the Prejudices of 
their Education, it is impoſſible it ſhould be other- 
wife, But for Men in the midſt of ſuch appa- 
rent cauſes of Difference, to reſolve. to be of 10 
Religion till all are agreed in one, is juſt as wiſe 
and as rational as if they ſhould determine not 
to go to Dinner till all the Clocks in the Town 
{trike Twelve together. 
IX. And laſtly, Another great cauſe of Atheiſin 
is the prophane and careleſs neglect of God's Pub- 
lick Worſhip. For Men of Secular Lives, whoſe 
minds are always engaged in this eternal hurry of 
worldly Affairs, are too prone to forget God, and 
all their Concerns in Religion, and another World 
and even their converſing ſo much with theſe ſen- 
ſtive things which are always before them, and 
are continually croudzng in upon their Thoughts, 
doth naturally indiſpoſe them to exerciſe their 
Faculties about divine and ſpiritual Objects, and 
render their minds bi Gageis, mt and wnable 
to aſcend to the Contemplation of God. And 
therefore God hath appointed the /ated Times 
of Publick Vorſbip, on purpoſe to withdraw men 
from their ſecular purſuits, that ſo they may Be at 
eiſure 
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leiſure to retire into themſelves, to recollect their b. 
ſcatter d Thoughts, and awake their Minds to a 
ſenſe of Piety and Religion; which can by no way 
ſo effectually be perform d as by the Solemnities of 
Publick Worſhip, wherein our Remembrance of God 
is not only refreſhed, and our Piety to him e. 
cited and directed by the Publick Inſtructions, but 
our natural Senſe of Religion is alſo a&uated and 
intended by the mutual Concurrence and Exany|: 
of each other's Devotion. Thus, after our Ke. 
Hgion hath been ſlackned by our worldly Cares and 
Delights, it is daily wound up again by the Re 
turns of our Public Worthip, and fo the ſenſe of 
God is ſtill kept alive in our minds. When Men 
therefore turn their backs upon the Public Vu. 
ſhip, and devote the holy ſeaſons of it to their ſecu- 
lar Buſineſs or Pleaſures, it is not to be wonderd 
at, that their ſenſe of a Divine Power, which 
they ſeldom or never think of, ſhould by degrees 
decay and wear F; and that that being extinguiſh: 
ed, they ſhould fink into Irreligion and Atheiſn. 
For when once Men have worn out their /en/e of 
a Deity, and, as the conſequence of that, are broke 
Tooſe from all the Ties and Obligations of Conſar 
ence, they can have no other Principle but Atheiſm 
to warrant their Actions; and when once they 
have abandoned all Senſe and Remembrance of 
God, ſo that he is not in all their Thoughts, they 
are in a fair forwardneſs to Infidelity. For tho, 
as yet they do not actua.ly dzsbelieve his Exiſtence, 
10 neither do they actually believe it; for how 
ſhould they actually believe that which they have 
no Senſe or Thought of? ſo that in this inſenſible 
State their Faith is concerned neither one way nor 
t other, nor are they at all ſalicitous whether there 
be a God or no, Thus, from their prophane in 
N - 
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of God's Worſhip, Men naturally flide into an 

habitual Senfleſneſs and Incagitancy of him, and 
from thence to not belzeving ; and from thence 
to disbelieving him is an eafte and almoſt neceſſary 

Tranſition. arts e 5 

Of the Truth of which, the Age we live in will 
furniſh us with too many ſorrowful Inſtances. For 
25 this Nation, which hath been always remarked 
for a grave, ſerious, and religious Genius, was never 
ſ generally tainted with Atheiſm as now; ſo 
neither was it ever chargeable with ſuch a general 
Neglect of the Publick Worſhip of God, which 
for ſeveral Ages after the Reformation was duly 
frequented,” and devoutly celebrated, till by the 
Prevalence of our reſtleſs Seats and Factions, the 
Diſcipline of the Church was gradually weakned, 
and at laſt totally deſfroyed ; in the happy Days 
before which, the Families of each Pariſh went 
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band in hand together to the Houſe of God, and 
"WH with one Heart and Voice celebrated his Praiſe and 
g Worſhip; and to abſent ones ſelf ordmarily from 
e Publick Aſſemblies, was hardly conſiſtent with 
de Reputation of being a Chriſtian. By which 
means their natural Senſe and Dread of the Divine 
e Power, being continually awakened and revived, 
"WW they were not only ſecured by it from all Atheiſti- 
n cal Impreſſions, but alſo animated and excited to a 
/ pious and ſober Converſation. But the ſpirit of 


Schiſm prevailing againſt the Power and Diſci- 
pline of the Church, till it had utterly diſabled it 
from reſtraining the Wantonneſs of that crooked 
and perverſe Generation; ſome incorporated 
themſelves into ſeperate Commons, and others, 
under pretence of ſo doing, withdrew from the 


%, Drnnkenneſs and Debauchery; aud whillt the 
q Maſters 


Publick Aſſemblies to the common Reſorts of 1dle- 
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Aafters took the Liberty of Conſcience to go wil 
Conventicles; the Servants, pretending to be of if 
different Perſuaſion, aſſumed the Liberty of Vi 
to go to Taverns and Ale-bonſes; inſomuch that ii 
rew a common Obſervation, that there hay; 
— more young People debauch'd on the Lord. 
Day, than all the Week after, whilit under pretena 
of joyning with a different Communion, they hay 
taken occaſion to withdraw themſelves from thy 
inſpection of their Parents and Maſters. Ani 
till once our Schiſins and Diviſions are cured, it 
will be impoſſible to prevent this ill Practice, un. 
leſs we will be ſo unjuſt as to deny that Liberty 
Conſcience to our Servants, which with ſo much 
Clamour aud Confidence we demand of our Gover 
nots. And thus, by degrees, Prophaneneſs hath in 
ſinuated it ſelf under the Covert of Schiſm, and 
Liberty of Conſcience became a common Sanctum 
fot the licentious neglect and contempt of Godi 
Worſhip, till at laſt it grew ſo common and faſbim 
able, that it almoſt ceas d to be ſcandalous. Yea, ſ 
Far at length hath his impious Humour prevailed, 
that to go to Church, and be devout, is among to 
many men grown a Note of Diſgrace, and tht 
Character of a Prieft-ridden Fool; and a Man 
hardly look'd upon as fit for genteel Converſation 
that knows any other uſe of a Holy-day, but only 
to be at leiſure to lie a-bed, or to Game or Drin 
and Debauch; by which Neglect and Contemp! 
of the Worſhip of God, that natural Senſe of him, 
which ſhould have beed quickened and cheriſh! 
by it, hath been gradually worn out of Men 
minds; the Conſequence of which, is all tha 
Atheiſm and Infidelity that over-ſpreads this pre 
ſent Age. For when once Men have renounced tit 
Worſhip of God, and in conſequence are abat 


dont 
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ned of their natural Senſe of his Majeſty, they 

e upon the brink of Atheiſm, into which their 
In vile Luſt, whoſe Intereſt it is that there 
ld be no God, will eaſily precipitate them. But 
Ws! how ridiculous as well as impious it is for men 
take occaſion from their own Neglect of God's 
orſhip, to renounce the Belief of his Being; 
nat is this but to tail one folly to another, and 
ſecond Extravagance with Madneſs? It would 
ake one amazed .to think that ever reaſonable 
gs ſhould be ſo beſotted, as to live in a World 
er which an Almighty _ preſides, who ſees 
their Actions, and in whoſe Hands all Events 


> which concern them, and even the everlaſting 


te of their Souls; and yet take no more notice 
him, pay no more Reſpef or Veneration to him, 
in if he were the meereſt trifle, or moſt inſigni- 
ant Cypber in the whole Creation. - But ſure, 
en Men have been guilty of ſuch a black and 
rid Impiety, one would think their wiſeſt 
Purſe for the time to come ſhould be to repent 
it, and to endeavour to compenſate for their 
ſt Prophaneneſs by the Strictneſs and Since- 
y of their future Devotion; but for men to 
oceed from ucgleding God's Worthip, to deny- 
his Being, is to do worſe becauſe they have 
ve ill, and thereby to 7nflame the Provocati- 
„as if they were reſolved to render their Con- 
tion deſperate, becauſe they have been ſo fool- 
dy as to render it dangerous. 
And thus I have given a ſhort Account of 
e common Cauſes of Atheiſm, which you ſee, 
e all derived from Mens ils, and not from 
eir Reaſon. For this I do molt firmly believe, 
at the Arguments of God's Exiſtence are ſo 
ain and convincing, that no Man ever was or 
2 can 
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can be an Atheiſt without ſome inexcuſable ti 
in his Vill. 


— 


SECT IL, 


Of the inexcuſable Folly and Unreaſonab 
neſs of Atheiſm. 


HE next thing I propoſed, was to endeava 
| to confirm and eſtabliſh this great Princy! 
of Religion, viz. the Belief of a God, by reyi 
ſenting the great folly and wnreaſonableneſs of | 
theiſm. In diſcourſing which, I ſhall meddle1 
more than needs muſt with the'Proofs and 41 
ments of a Deity ; becauſe, as I have ſhewed! 
fore, tis not for want of Arguments that M 
turn Atheiſts, but for want of Confideration, al 
and an boneſt Will; and that the Byaſs that car 
them towards Infidelity, is not in their Under/tan 
27gs, but in their Wills and Afectiom; that tis a 
ly their Partiality to their Lufts, that incline 
them to Atheiſm ; and that the Reaſon why tt 
are ſo ready to believe that there is no God, 
becauſe they wiſh in their Hearts that there v 
none. To eſtabliſh the Belief of a God, thereto 
I ſhall endeavour to repreſent the folly and 1 
N =7-tajy of Men's being partial on the fided 
Atheiſm, ſuppoſing it were diſputable whetit 
there be a God or uo; and this will evidently 4 
pear in the following Particulars : 2 
I. The Atheiſt concludes againſt the Dig"! 
of Humane Nature, and renders it not only men 
but ridiculous. 1. B 


22 .- 
as. 
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IT. He concludes againſt the very Being and 
l. being of Humane Society. 

III. He concludes againſt that which is the 
in Support and Comfort of Humane Life. 
IV. He concludes for that ſide of the Queſti- 
which is infinitely the moſt unſafe and hazar- 


J. 

V. He concludes, for the unſafeſt ſide of the 

eſtion upon the higheft Uncertaintzes. 

VI. He plainly contradicts himſelf in his Con- 

ſon. 

The Atheiſt concludes againſt the Dignity of 

mane Nature, and thereby renders it not only 

m but vidiculous. For the chief Worth and Dig- 
of Humane Nature conſiſts in its Relation to 

d, without whom its noble, and moſt excellent 

cultzes are in a great meaſure wſeleſs and 21/ignz- 


Five Senſes are the /ole entertainment of our 
derſtanding and Will, and we have no other 
> of theſe mighty Faculties, (which if there 
re any ſuch thing as an infinite Truth and Good- 
are naturally capable of enjoying them) but 
ly to conſult and chuſe the Gratifications of our 
ſe, and the Pleaſures of this periſhing Body. For, 
epting God, there is no ſuch thing in Nature 
aſpritual Enjoyment, no Good to be found, but 
at is prepared to entertain the boundleſs Li- 
r/bneſs of our carnal Appetites; and had we 
ne but ſuch as theſe to conſult for, our Reaſon, 
ich is the Crown and Glory of our Natures, 
uld have nothing elſe to do but to Cater for our 
, and we ſhould have an Underſtanding and 
ill to no other purpoſe, but to enable us to play 
e Brutes with more Skill and Sagacity. And in- 
ed, ſetting od aſide, we ate { far from _ 
] the 


It; for if there be 0 God, the objects of 
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them; then we ſhould neither multiply them 
ith falſe Opinions, nor exrage them with bitter 
elections on the Cauſes of them; but when- 
et they — — bear them as Beaſts do, with- 
t any other 

ceſſarily impreſſed on our Senſes, which would 
nder them a thouſand times more tolerable to 
than all our Arguments can do, ſuppoſing we 
we no God, nor Providence to argue from. 

So that were that true which the Atheiſt con- 
udes for, viz. That there is no God; it would 
low, that Rea ſon in a Man ſerves to no other 
rpoſe but to render him more wretched and 
ſpicable. If there be a God indeed, our ratio- 
al Faculties are of excellent uſe ; as having an 
bject commenſurate to their wideſt Capacities, 
id every way fit and worthy to employ and exer- 
them; an infinite Truth for our Underſtanding 
d dive into, and an infinite Good for our Vills 
nd Afections to purſue and embrace. But if there 
> nothing to be enjoyed by us but what is Car- 
and Senſual, our Reaſon is ſo far from being 
t Ornament and Perfection, that it is the Plague 
ad Diſgrace of our Natures. 

For for any Nature to have more Faculties than 
bat are neceſſary to its Happineſs, is monſtrous ; 


lappineſs of Brutes, twould be a Deformity to 
ur Natures to have the Faculties of Angels; be- 
auſe theſe Faculties would be in vain, there be- 
bg no adequats Object in the Nature of Things 


d employ and entertain them. So that were the 


Doctrine of the Atheiſt true, it would caſhier our 
leaſon for a vain and uſeleſs Faculty; a thing that 
Ives our Nature to little other purpoſe, but only 

o vex and diſquiet it. And what — a that hat 
2 any 


ain or Uneaſineſs than what they 


nd therefore, had we nothing to enjoy but the 
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any Regard or Reverence for himſelf, would eve 
be fond of a Belief that thus n and depreciats 
him, and lays the Glory of his Nature in th: 
Duſt? For if it be true that there is no God, i 
is as true that Man is a moſt deſpicable Creatur: 
that his Reaſon, upon which he ſo much valug 
himſelf, is a frivolous and impert inent Faculty; 
Faculty that can ſerve him to no higher purpoſ; 
than only to be a Cook and a Iaylor to his Body, 
to ſtudy Sauces and Faſhions for it; and that wh: 
it ſerves him in this, diſſerves him in a thouſand 
other Inſtances, in mingling his Pleaſures with 
Gall and Vormwood, with Fears and Impat iences 
Auxieties and Remorſes, and in aggravating and 
putting $tzngs into his Griefs and Calamities. & 
that when all is done, the only thing that maksM 
it worth the while for a Man to be reaſonable, i; 
that there is a Being of infinite Perfection to lk 
known, and loved, and imitated, and adored by him; 
and to deny the Exiſtence of this bleſſed Being, 
is infinitely to undervalue our ſelves, and to ecly} 
the Glory and Dignity of our Natures. So that 
by being partial to Atheiſm, we are partial to out 
own Shame and Diſgrace, and induſtrioufly cos 
ſult the Reproach and Infamy of Humane Nature; 
tor the Devil himſelf cannot affix a blacker Scar 
dal on our Reaſon, than what is implied in thi 
Aſlertion, That there is no God. 

And as it lays the greateſt Reproach upon ou 
Nature, ſo it alſo renders us the moſt ridiculous ol 
all Beings. For there are certain Afectious inter 
woven with Humane Nature, which, if there be 
no God, are ſhamefully ridiculous ; ſuch as thi 
Dread of Inviſible Powers, the Senſe of Good and 
Evil, and the anxious Expectation of a Fudge" 
to come; all which are ſo deeply maid "> out 

ens, 
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Beings, as that with all our Arts and Reaſoning we 
cannot totally eraſe them. And even the Atheiſts 
themſelves, who have tried all poſſible ways of 
extinguiſhing them, have found by experience that 
the utmoſt they can do, is, to damp and np 
them at preſent; but that in deſpite of them 
they will revive and awake again when Death or 
Danger approaches them. Now, how ridiculous 
are theſe Affections in Humane Natures, if there 
be no ſuch Being as a God? For upon this Sup- 
poſal, we have Paſtors that have no Ohjects in the 
Nature of Things, that have „thing in the World 
to move and affect them, but wild Chimera's, fly- 
ing Dragons, and Caſtles in the Air; and whereas, 
all other Beings have real Objects in Nature cor- 
reſponding to their ſeveral Inftin&s and Affections 
(for ſo the Hare hath a natural dread of a Dog, 
the Sheep of a Wolf, the Mice of a Cat, the Toad 
of a Spider, all the Objects of which Dread have 
a real Exiſtence.) Poor ſilly Man, ſuppoſing there 
is no God, naturally trembles at an inviſible Nothing, 
and is horribly afraid of the Shadow of an Imagina- 
tron. So that it the Atheiſt's Opinion were true, 
the Ape that looks pale at the ſight of a Snazl, and 
flies as if he feared leſt that flow Creature ſhould 
overtake and devour him, would be a great deal 
leſs ridiculous than timerous Man, whoſe Nature is 
thus bagg'd with frightful Imaginations of inviſt- 

ble Powers, and a Judgment to come. Ii 
And what Man that hath any Reverence for 
the Humane Nature within him, would ever ſuffer 
himſelf to be bribed for an Opinion that doth not 
only »xdervalue but deride and ridicule it. Should 
you hear your ſelf branded with a contemptible 
Character, or ranked among Apes or any ſuch 
ridiculous Animals, you would doubtleſs be fo far 
I 3 | from 
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from courting the Author of it, that you would re- 
ſent it as a great Affront, and think your ſelves 
obliged in Honour to return the Provocatzon ; and 
yet for the ſake of a few baſe Lufis, which are the 
Shame and Scandal of your Natures, you eſpoul: 
the Cauſe of Atheiſm, though it derides and affront: 
you to your Face, and ftazns the Glory ot your 
Natures with the moſt contemptible and r:diculow; 
Character in the World. | 
II. The Atheiſt concludes againſt the very 
Being and Well-being of Humane Society. For the 
Soul, that penetrates through all Humane Society, 
and compatts and wnites it in a regular Body, 1 
Religion, or the Senſe and Acknowledgment of 
Divine Power, without which all the Parts of th: 
Corporation of Mankind, like the Members of a 
dead Body, muſt neceſſarily disband and fly abroal 
into Atoms. For a form'd Society, which is an unite 
Multitude, conſiſts in the Harmony and Conſent 
of its Members mutually united by Laws and 
Agreements, and dzſpoſed into a Regular Subordi 
nation to one another, neither of which can any 
Humane Society long continue without the Beliq 
and Acknowledgment of a God. | 
For without this, in the firſt place, tis impoſl 
ble that the Parts of any Society ſhould continu 
united by Laws and Agreement. For 'tis from 
the Belief of a God, that all the Obligations of 
Conſcience are derived; ſo that take that away, and 
theſe muſt difſolve; and when the Obligations 
of Conſcience are difſolved, there is nothing but 
mens temporal Interefis can oblige them to con- 
form to thoſe Laws and mutual Agreements by 
which they are united to one another. And if it 
be their Intereſt only that obliges them to be juf 


and. faithful to their mutual Agreements, they 1 
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be equally obliged to be wyu/t and wifaithful, 
whenever it is their Intereſt to be ſo, So that this 
Principle which only obliges them to be honeſt 
while it is for their Advantage, will as effectually 
oblige them to be Knaves whenever the Caſe is 
altered; and things being reduced to this Iſſue, 
there remains no Fomndatzon of Truſt and mutual 
Confidence among Men. For what can any Man's 
Promiſe ſignifie, if he be under no Obligation but 
Intereſt * To be ſure, if it be for his Intereſi, he will 
do what he ſays without any Promiſe ; but if it be 


is his Intereſt to keep his Nord, becanſe otherwiſe 
he will forfeit his Reputation for the future? But 
pray what Reputation can a Man have to for- 
feit, that owns no other Law or Obligation but 
his Intereſt? Or who will ever preſume upon 
that Man's Word and Engagement, whoſe avowed 
Frinciple it is to be honeff no longer than he can 
gain by it? Thus Atheiſm, you ſee, reſolves all 
our Obligations into our worldly Intereſt, which is 
lo fickle and mutable à Principle, fo dependent 
upon Chance, and the Inconſtancies of Fortune, that 
there is no hold to be taken of thoſe that are go- 
verned by it. For that which is their Intereft to 
Day, may be their Diſadvantage to Morrow ; and 
if it ſhould fo happen, they muſt ſteer a contrary 
Courſe, or elſe a& contrary to their leading 
Principle. So that for Men to truſt each other 
upon this fickle Principle, is all one as to rely upon 
the Conſtancy of a Veather- cock, which every 
contrary Wind turns to a contrary Poſition. And 
things being once reduced to this Iſſue, that Men 
can place no Truſt or Confidence in one another, 
their Society will ſoon become their greateſt Plague 
and Vexat ion. For every Man will be forced to 
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net, what Fromiſe can oblige him? You wall ſay, it 
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Rand upon his Guard againſt every Man, and keep 
himſelt reſerved and retired within himſelf ; till ati 
laſt, out of mutual Diſtruſt and Jealouſie of onen 
another, they are forced to withdraw their Soci- 
ety. and to live apart in ſeparate Dens, for fear 
of being intrapt and devoured by each other, 

And as Atheiſm cuts in ſunder thoſe Ligament 
of mutual Truſt and Agreement by which the 
Parts of Humane Society are united; ſo it alſo 
diſſolves that Regular Subordination tliat is be- 
tween them. Plutarch obſerves: in his Tren. 
tiſe againſt Colot; Tons &y wort oxi wanno! id 
aber, d ²¹].] fk Nd dn de helene mam: 
Mor, du uny XaCay, F A d THe au” 7. "8 It {eems 
to be more poſſible for a City to ſtand wirhour 
Ground, than tor a Commonwealth to ſubſiſ 
and continue without the Belief of a God ; which 
Is indeed the only Firm Foundation whereupon all 
Government and Society depends. For if there be w 
God, what ſhould oblige any to own any Supt- 
riour, or pay any Submiſion? And if his Hitereſſ be 
his only Obligation to his Superiours, whenevet 
he can mend his Fortune by Rebelling againſt them, 
that very ſame Intereſt which at preſent reſftrams 
him from it, will with equal force invite him 
to it; nor will it ſignifie any thing that we are 
obliged to the contrary by Oaths of Fidelity 
and Allegiance : For it it be our Intereſt to be 
faithful to the Government, our own Prudenc 
and Diſcretion will oblige us to it without ſuch 
Oaths as well as with them; but if it be ot our In- 
tereſt, and this be the only Principle that obliges 
us, no Oath or Engagement can hold us. So that in 
this State of things, all the Security that Gover- 
nours can have of their Subjects, is, that they 
pil not rebel when they are not able; but as ſoon 
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they think it ſafe, to be ſure they will think it 
wful; which being once admitted, will under- 
ine the very Foundation of Government, and 
tterly diſſolve that regular Subordination by 
hich Humane Society is ſupported. Whereas ad- 
mtting that the Laws of our Prince are bound 
pon us by the Authority of a Sovereign Lord, 
ho can render us eternally happy or miſerable, 
re are obliged to obey him by all that we can hope 
Ir fear, and have all the Engagements to Loyalty 
hat the Reflections on a happy or miſerable Eterni- 
can lay upon us. What a prodigious piece of 
Fuly is it therefore for Men to embrace Atheiſm as 
heir Jutereſt, which doth thus directly tend to de- 
ive us of all the Comforts of Society, by involving 
$10 eternal Confuſions and Diſorders? For if once 
e take away mutual Truſt, and Government from 
le World, Pt which have a neceſſary Depen- 
ence on the Belief of a God, we break all the Har- 
oxy of Humane Society, and convert it into a 
ommonwealth of Canibals. And what Man in his 
its could ever he fond of an Opinion that pro- 
laims open War with Mankind, and is pregnant 
ich Conſequents ſo fatal and deſtructive to the 
orld? Can we think it more advantageous to 
Is that Atheiſin ſhould be true, than that Humane 
ociety ſhould be upbeld and perpetuated ? Or are 
he Pleaſures we reap from the Luſts which incline 
s to Atheiſm, comparably ſo valuable as the 
benefits which accrue to us from being formed and 
mted- into Regular Corporations ? It not, how 
Ipparently do we engage againſt our own In- 
reſt, when we eſpouſe the Cauſe of Irreligion. 
III. The Atheiſt concludes againſt that which 
b the main Support and Comfort of Humane Life. 
For while we are in this /orld, our beſt and ar 
cureſ 
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cureſt Condition is expoſed to a world of ſa 
and wicomfortable Accidents, which we have 
neither the Viſdom to foreſee, nor the Power to 
prevent : So far are we from being ſelf-ſufficien 
as to our worldly Happineſs, that there are: 
tbouſand Cauſes upon which we depend for it 
that are not in our Power to diſpoſe of; and ii 
ſuch a State of uncertainty, wherein we are conti. 
nually bandied to and fro, and made the Game of 
?nconflant Fortune, what Quiet or Security can we: 
enjoy within our ſelves without believing tha 
there is a God at the Helm, that ſteadily over- ul 
all Events that concern us, and fteers and dirch 
them by the invariable Compaſs of his own infinit 
W:/dom and Goodneſs. For conſidering how pur 
and indigent our Nature is, how we are fain t 
ſeek abroad, and to go a begging from door to don 
for our Happineſs ; how we depend upon Chant, 
and are ſecare of nothing we poſſeſs, or defire, u 
bape for; how prone we are to be alarmed wil 
the Proſpe& of a ſad ah © and to magni 
diſtant Evils in our own Apprebenfions , how aj! 
we are to aggravate our Miſeries by our impt 
tience and deſpair, and to pill our Enjoyment 
by expecting more from them than their Nature 
will afford; conſidering theſe things, I ſay, whid 
way can we turn our ſelves without a God ? d 
where can we repoſe our reſtleſs Thoughts but it 
his Providence ? Verily, could I be tempted to be 
lieve that there is v0 God, I ſhould look up! 
Humane Nature in its perfect Circumſtances 8 
the moſt forlorn and abandoned part of the Cre? 
tion, and wiſh that I had had the Luck to be d 
any other Species than that of Rational Anim 
For in theStateI am, I find my ſelf liable to a th Fox 
ſand Dangers againſt which I have no Sanctuary, * in 
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wider which I have no Support, if there be 0 
God to govern the World; and having ſuch a 
liſmal Proſpect of things before me, and a buſie 
Mind withm me that will be continually working 
m, and aggravating the Evils of it, what can I do 
ith my ſelf, or how can I enjoy my ſelf without 
a God to rely on? Upon the ſuppoſal that he i, 
and that he governs the World, I can eaſily relieve 
ny ſelf under the moſt diſmal Apprehenſions; I 
an fairly conclude and ſafely depend on it, that 
{I take care, by my Submiſſion to God's Vill, to 
tke him my Friend, he will either prevent the 
Evils I apprehend, or ſupport me under them, or 
overt them to my good, either of which is ſuffi- 
ent to ſet my Heart at eaſe, and inſtate me in a 
yuet Enjoyment of my felt. But now by giving 
he Belzef of a God, I throw away all theſe Conſi- 


uportleſs. For what ſolid ground of Support 
an I have, when I have no manner of Securi 
ather that the Evils I dread ſhall be prevented, 
vr that I ſhall have a * pgs Strength 
0 bear them, or that I ſhall ever reap any good 
Ir advantage from them; Without which Conſi- 
derations, every Evil that threatens or befals me 
IS pure mmingled Miſery, againſt which there 1s no 
Fence or Cordial in Reaſon or Philoſophy. For ſup- 
poſe I ſhould agree with the ancient Moraliſts, 
that eyery ill Accident that befals me is fatal, as 


being the Effect of ſome neceſſary Cauſe that is 


without my Power or Diſpoſal, and therefore tis 
unreaſonable for me togrieve at it; this will be fo 
lar from any way mollifying the r. of my 
Mind, that twill rather inrage and inflame it. 
For that my Calamity is fatal, ſo that it is not 
m my Power to — or remove it, is rather an 

| Aggra- 


lerations, and leave my ſelf utterly deflitute and 


my ſelf the only Solace of a miſerable Man, it 


ont of all Evils, and render the rankeſt Poiſon 


cold comfort to call your Aſiſery by another nan: 

For, if there be no God to temper our Evils, and 

to ordain and direct them to wiſe and good Ends 

we ſhall find in the iſue thay will prove them/elot 
a 


them. Again, and to name no more, Suppoſe! 
ſhould reaſon thus, as theſe Maſters of Moralit 
do, That to bear Aflictions with an unconcerne 
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Aggravation than a Diminution of it. Or ſup 

ſe I ſhould reaſon as the ſame Moralilis other. 
whiles do, Why ſhould I grieve at the Evils thy 
befal me, when alas! my Grief will be ſo fe 
from leſſening them, that twill rather increaſe an 
multiply them, contribute new Venome to their 
Stings, and render them more pungent and dolorons! 
What a fant Cordial would it be to my oppre/ſz 
Mind, to conſider that my Grief will but augmar 
my Load? It is ſome Eaſe to a dejected Soul 
to vent irs Griefs in Moaus and Lamentatin, 
which, whilſt ſhe ſeeks to ſmotber in a ſullen ſilena 
like impriſoned Wind, will breed a Colick in be 
Bowels; and is it not a fad thing that I muſt dy 


fear of augmenting my Miſery ? Again, Suppol 
I ſhould reaſon thus with the fame Authors, That 
Afflictions are indifferent things, and in them 
ſelves neither good nor evil, but indifferently in 
proveable into AMiſchiefs or Benefits; this, I conſeß 
were a- good Argument, ſuppoſing that the Afi 
Ction came from a good God, who can extract God! 


Medicinal; but otherwiſe you will find tis but! 


Evils to us, by what ſoft 


me ſoever we may cal 


Mind, is brave, and manly, and generous ; That! 
is an Argument of a great and beroick Mind, thi! 
Hath raifed it ſelf above the reach of Misfortun®: 
I readily confeſs ſo it is, ſuppoſing a Man bat 
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od reaſon thus to bear his Afflictions, which is 
e Lueſtion in debate; for then it is the Tri- 
ph of Reaſon over Paſton, and an illuſtrious In- 
| ance of a well-fortified Mind; but if we have no 
Faison for it, all theſe glorious Words, Generous, 
Wrave, £c. are nothing but empty Flaſh, and meer 
hodomontado. For, tor a Man to be umconcerned 
ith Evils without reaſon, is ſo far from being 
merous and brave, that tis an Argument of his 
rutal Stupidity and Fool-hardineſs. Bet yet, ſup- 
oſing that there is no God, theſe are the main Ar- 
ments we have to ſupport our ſelves under any 
alamity. But, alas! ſuch real Grieis of ours are 
ot to be redreſs'd with petty Sayings, and grave 
ntences, which though they may look eue 
t a Diſtance, will, when we come to apply and ex- 
rience them, force us to pronounce as Fob did of 
is Friends, Miſerable Comforters are ye all, and 
Hfcians of no value. So that were we left deſti- 
te of God and a Providence, and of all thoſe 
ſed Supports we derive from thence, we were 
all Creatures the moſt miſerable. For in this 
ate of Things we are compaſſed about with 
liſeries and Misfor tunes, and which, without God, 
our greateſt Misfortune, we have a thing called 
eaſon within our Breaſt, which is very ingenious 
wving Stings to our Miſeries, and vexing us 
ich cutting Reflections on them, but it is not able 
d qualifie one Griet, or miniſter one dram of 
lid Comfort to us. | 

But when we lift up our Eyes to God, there are 
ch * and innumerable Comforts flowing down 
o us from the Conſideration of his Nature and 
'ovidence, as are ſufficient not only to allay our 
orrow, but to convert them into Foys and Tri- 


mphs, For in him we behold not only an infinite 
Wiſdom 
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Viſdom that always knows what is beſt for us, by 
alſo an infinite Goodneſs that always wills what 
knows to be ſo, and an infinite Power that alway 


does what it wills; and whilſt we ſee and con/ide 


this, there is nothing in the World can happe 
amiſs to us; welcome Pain, welcome Pleaſur 
welcome Loſs, welcome Gain, welcome Diſgras 
welcome Honor; for if we have but God oy 
Friend, we may fecurely 1 upon it, tha 
whatſoever befalls us is beft for us. 

Who but a Mad-man therefore would e 
eſpouſe the Cauſe of Atheiſm, or make it his la 
tereſt to exclude God out of the World? Indes 
were he an envious, malicious, or tyrannical Bein 
that repined at the Happineſs of his Creaturg 
and watched all opportunities to plague or def 
them, twere but reaſonable we ſhould endeava 
to quit our Minds of the Belief of him; buty 
imagine it our Intereſt to believe there is no ſub 
Being in the World as a Good God, that outd 
the immenſe Benignity of his Nature, eſpouſes 
Intereſt, and takes care of our Happineſs; th 


under fands our Wants, and compaſſonates ou 


Suffer ings, and is able and willing to ſupport ail 
relieve us; that requires nothing of us but win 
is for our good, and will infinitely reward us i 
doing that which is beſt for our ſelves, that cu 


ni ves at our Follies, and pities our Infirmities, ai 


upon our unfeigned Repentance is ready to be n 
conciled to us, even when we wilfully and preſum 
tuouſiy provoke him; to imagine it, I ſay, our In 
tereſt to ſhake off the Belief of ſuch a bleſſed Beily 
as this, is the utmoſt height of Folly and Mas 
neſs. For 'twere doubtleſs, a thouſand times moi 
tolerable for Men that the Sun ſhould be pulls 


down from the Firmament, and all the Lig q 
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eaven extinguiſhed, than that the Belief of a 
00 ſhould be Bani ſu d from the World, the ab- 
nce of which would over-ſpread Mankind with 
ch a diſmal Night of Horror and Deſpair, and 
ackneſs and Darkneſs, as would render all wiſe 
7 1 Men weary of their Beings, and 
uſe them to wiſh a thouſand times over, as for 
e utmoſt Good they could deviſe for themſelves, 
that there were ſuch a Being as a God at the 
Im of the World, that fo the Affairs of it 
ight be ffeered by an infinite Power, that is al- 
ays direcked by an infinite Wiſdom, and always 
aſsdand inclined by an infinite Goodneſs! What 
en can be more brutiſh or irrational, than for the 
ke of a few baſe Luſts, that are the Scandal of 
r Nature, the Bane of our Society, the Vexation 
our Lives, and the Diſturbance of all our Hap- 
neſs, to baniſh the Belief of a God from our 
| Gs, we is the Foundation 4 __ , and 
e only Su we can rationa on. 

IV. be Arbei concludes for that ſide of the 
ueſtion which is infinitely the moſt unſafe and 
zardous, He who believes there is a God, and 
s accordingly, runs a very Flee and inconſi- 
able Venture, if in the iſſue of things he ſhould 
lance to be miſtaken ; he only ventures the 
ſatisfying a few extravagant Luſts, the crofing 
me irregular Inclinations of his Nature, which if 
e had gratified, would have vexed and tormented 
im, and entangled his Life with a thouſand il 
ircumſtances; he only ventures ſome Prayers 
nd ſome Tears, ſome Watchings, and Struglings, 
nd Contentions with himſelf, and perhaps ſome 
proaches and Perſecutions for Righteouſneſs ſake, 
n exchayge for which he hath commonly a bealth- 
u and a PY ofper ou, AN EVEN, ſafe,and contented Lite, 
2 quiet 


4 


4 quiet and a trium hant Conſcience, and a Joyou 
expectation of a bliſsful Eternity to come, whid 
do out-weigh all the Incommodities he venture 
all the Pains he undergoes, and all the Pleaſures 
which he debars himſelf; and if in the Conclyſin 
when he reſignsup his Breath, it appears that ther 


zs neither God, nor Heaven, nor Hell, his Condit; 


on will be altogether as good as the Atheiſt 
with whom he will ſleep quietly in the ſame Dif 
under the ſame everlaſting Inſenſibility. 

But, on the contrary, the Atheiſt, by belieui 
that there is no God, and acting accordingly, run 
the moſt deſperate Hazard in the World. Fa 
beſides that, he throws away the main Support au 


Comfort of his Life, and lays himſelf oper toll 


Contingencies, and reſigns up the Satisfaction d 
a good Conſcience, together with the Hope of! 
bleſſed Fatwrity, and all the innumerable 7% 
abounds with; befides all which, I ſay, he ve 


tures to be eternally wretched and miſerable in H 


World to come, and expoſes himſelf naked ant 
defenceleſs to the unquenchable Wrath of an cn 
laſting God; in exchange for all which, he hathn 
other preſent Compenſation, but the Pleaſures 
a rĩotous and tumultuary Life, which do always d 
away in the Enjoyment, and are generally dai 
and ſophiſticated with a thouſand very ſad a 
uncomfortable Circumſtances. And then if, whel 


he concludes this preſent Scene of Life, he ſhould 


find himſelf miffaken in his Atheiſtical Cong 
dence, and be unexpeCtedly ſummoned to the Tit 


bunal of that God, whoſe Being and Author 


ty he hath ſo peremptorily denied and affronteh 


and from thence be tranſmitted into a diſmal E 
ternity, there to langnihh ont an everlaſting Exiſt 
_ ence in remedileſs Woes, and unpitied Laments 

tions; 
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; how would it a/foni/h and confound him to 
d his confident Infidelity bafled by ſuch a wo- 
Experiment, when inſtead of being aſleep in a 
te of Silence and Inſenſibility, which was the 
g he depended on, he ſhall find himſelf wafted 
z ſtrange Shore, and there landed among De- 
and miſerable Spirits, in a ſtate of endleſs, 
leſs, and remedileſs ee How blank and 
orn will the Fool look, to find himſelf thus fa- 
Y miſtaken? and yet, for all he knows, this may 
the Reſult and I/ue of Things. So that *tis a 
ry ſmall Hazard, you ſee, that good Men run, 
pared with that of the Atheifts ; for ſhould 
y be miſtaken, their Condition will be as good 
A at the winding up of the Bottom; but if 
y ſould not, it will be infimtely better. 
It is ſtoried of a certain Hermit, who being 
Wired from the World, led a very ſevere and 
tied Lite, that being one day met by two 
Wrdinals, who were riding by with a very Pom- 
Ws Equipage, was thus accoſted by them, Father, 
y ſhould you thus mortifie and macerate your 
! by retiring from the Glories and Pleaſures of 
$ Life? Suppoſe now that after all your Reli- 
ous Severities, there ſhould be neither a God nor 
ture World to reward you, would it not be 
regrous Folly in you thus to throw away preſent 
Noyments for future Nothings? To which 
e good Man preſently return'd this Anſwer ; 
ut, Sirs, ſuppoſe there ſhould be a God and a 
ture World to puniſh you, would it not be egre- 
ous Folly in you, to run ſuch a deſperate Ven- 
te as you do, of being everlaſtingiy miſerable 
or the ſake of a few momentary Honours and Ad- 
ancements? Upon which, as the Story ſaith, 
he Cardinals being convinced, went away very 
e penſive. 
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pea1ſive. And herein, doubtleſs, the honeſt H 
mit was very much in the right. For were 
2a Moot-poimt, whether there be a God or no, 
would think in a matter of ſuch unſpeakable 
ment, and where — —_— on 1 is 
mfmnitely unequal, there is no Man in his Witz! 
—.— chuſe the ſafeſt ſide, and make tha 
Rule and Principle to live by. In this therek 
the Atheiſt is juſtly chargeable with the molt{ 
ſperate Folly, that whereas at leaſ he might 
foe, if not eternally Happy, by believing i 
there is a God, and acting accordingly, he nt 
chuſes to venture being eternally miſerable, by 
lieving there is none, and acting as if there wall 
none, In ſhort, this is the plain ſtate of the 
if I believe that God is, and act conſonanth 
{hall be ſaſe if he be not, and eternally happy i 
be, whereas, if I believe that he is not, I amk 
to be miſerable for ever if he be, and am only 
from being miſerable for ever if he be not ; x 
this being the Caſe, I leave any Man to jul 
which of the two is in Prudence more eligibli 
peradventnre of being bappy for ever, or of bi 
miſerabls for ever, ſuppoſing both to be «qi 
probable. But, 1 
V. The Atheiſt concludes for the umſafeſ ii 
of the Queſtion upon the greateſt Uncertaiti 
in the World. One would think, before a 
aſſented to a Concluſion, the Conſequence 
which, if he ſhould be miſtaken, will be for en 
fatal to him, he ſhould be ſo wiſe at leaſt as to lu 
before he leap, and ſatisſie himſelf of the Grow 
he concludes on, and not to give up his 4ſſentupi 
every doubtful and uncertain Appearance. No 
that part of the Queſtion which the Atheiſt 4M" 
ſents to, is of ſuch mighty Conſequence, 1 * < 
ou 
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Would it prove falſe, he is loſt for ever; and 
refore, one w think it concerned him to 
> very ſure of his haxd, and take care that his 
ent be founded upon very flrong and undeni- 
E Evidence, inſtead of which he afſents at a 
and grounds his Belief upon the moſt 
ly Foundations. For, 
I. He concludes for a pure Negative. 
II. He concludes for it upon a bare Poſtbility. 
III. He concludes for it, againſt the be Evi- 
ce that the contrary will admit. | 
I. He concludes for a pure Negative. All Men 
agreed, that tis a very bard thing to prove a 
exatrve ; but to prove a pure Negative is impoſe 
n unleſs the Exifence of the thing which it 
nies implies an expreſs Contradiction. Tis true, 
here a thing viſhy exiſts, ſo that we can perceive 
well how it doth not exiſt, as how it doth, we 
lay with as good Evidence deny as affirm, but as 
r pure Negatives, which deny the very E i 
 luch things as may poſibly exiſt, it is impoſſible 
d be certain of them without an #faits Under- 
inding. For before we can be ſure that what is 
vt in our Underflanding is not in Nature, we muſt 
ſure that whatſoever is in Nature, is in our Un- 
r/onding, otherwiſe a thouſand things may be, 
ewe do not underſtand them. As for Inſtance, 
ies J were ſure that I had the perfect Map or 
h of ſuch a Country in my Head, it is 
= I ſhould be ſure that there is no ſuch 
„ or City, or Region belonging thereunto 
Ad unleſs I were ſure that the Coſmography or 
werſal Map of Nature were perfectly delinea- 
on my Underſtanding, I cannot poſitively af- 
rm that ſuch or ſuch a Being doth not actual! 
itt. So that, as a great Divine of our own hat 
Ts - well 
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 bilities, where they can find no certainty to rely on 
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well obſerved upon this very Argument, after al 
that can be /a:d againft a thing this will fill be try 
that many things poſſibly are which we know nd 
of, and that many things more may be than ay, 
For unleſs our Underſtanding were extended q 
the whole Compaſs of Nature, there may be, fa 
all we know, ten thouſand things in Nature whid 
are not in our Underſtanding. So that concernins 
pure Negatives we can never be certain, unleſs th 
things which they deny be abſolutely imp, 
and imply, in the very Notzon of their Exiſlem 
a plain Contradiction; which cannot be ſaid of th 
Exiſtence of God. For by God, we mean nothin 
but a Being endowed with all poſtble Perfection 
and to ſay that it is impaſihle that there ſhouldk 
any ſuch Being as is endowed with all the Pera 
ons that tis poſeble for a Being to be endowed wit 
is to aſſert Paſſbilities impoſuble, which is a Cit 
tradiction in Terms. Since therefore this N. 
tive that there is #0 God, denies. that which! 
puſſible in its Nature, and which implies not ti 
leaſt Shadow of Contradiction, it is impollibl 
ſuppoſing it were true, for any finite Underſtand 
ing to be certain of it. What Man in his Wits tha 
would ever preſume to deny the Being of 60 
and to ftake his everlaſting Fate on ir, when | 
knows before-hand that he cannot be ſure thi 
his Denial is true, and that if it prove fal/e he 
loſt for ever. Alas! what is this but to throw Dit 
for our Souls, and to venture our Salvation on- 
wild Uncertainty. | 
II. The Atheiſt concludes for a pure Negatit 
upon a bare Poſability. One would think, in a Mat 
ter of ſuch infinite moment, Men ſhould at lzall 
be ſo wiſe as not to conclude without frong Prob: 
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but ſo deſperately Fool-hardy is the Atheiſt, as to 
ſuſpend his Faith, and with that his Salvation, up- 
on the bare Poſſbility that there may be 10 God. 
For when he 1s urged with thoſe Arguments of 
God's Being, that are drawn from the beautiful 
ontrivance of the World, he hath no other way 
o evade them, but by endeavouring to demon- 
rate how by the neceſſary Laws of Matter and 
ation, things might potlibly be ſhuffled together 
as they are, without to Agency and Direction of a 
od; and yet even in this Attempt ſo many iu- 
xtricable Dithculties preſent themſelves as have 
mzzled and confounded the acuteſt Vits that were 
wer engaged in it; and while with all their Art 
and Contrivance they have been framing their Hy- 
the of the Exiſtence of this World without a 
od, they have been forced not only to beg ſome 
principles, but alſo to aſſert others that upon Exa- 
ination have been found repugnant to the Na- 
ure of Things; and when all is done, if both 
ere true, yet are they altogether 7nſufficient to 
polve a thouſand Phenomena in Nature. So that 
he utmoſt that the moſt learned and inquiſitive 
theiſt could ever pretend to, was to advance 
Atheiſm to a grand perhaps; and by endeavouring 
0demonſtrate how things might poſebly be as they 
are without a God, to prove that tis poſſible there is 
none and yet when all is done, their moſt ingenious 
Exdeavours are only a Demonſtration that the moſt 
acute and witty Men may be mftaken. For what a 
bopeleſs kind of Task is it to ſhew how that may be 
the Effect of a blind Chance or Neceſſity, which hath 
all the Characters of a wiſe Deſgu and Contri- 
vance fairly imprinted on it? How is it poſſible 
tor an undeſg ning Chance to fit Means to Ends, or 
Ends to Natures ? or ſo to proportion Parts to one a- 
NA) K 3 not her, 
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»other, as to make a comely Symmetry in the whol:, 
and this in ten thouſand Inſtances, and not fail in 
one ? How often, as the above-named Autha i 
from Tully diſcourſes, might a Man after he hath 
ſhaken together a Sett of Letters in a Bag, fling 
them out upon the ground, before they would! 
into an exact Poem, or make a good Diſcourſe in 
Proſe? And may not a little Book be as eaſily 
made by Chance, as the great Volume of the Vorl 
in which there is ſuch an inexbauſtible Treaſure df 
rich Senſe and Contrivance ? Or how long might 
a Man be in ſprinkling Colours upon a Canva 
with a careleſs Hand, before they would happen 
to fall into the exact Picture of a Man? And is: 
Man eaſier made by Chance than his Picture? Why 
may we not as well conceive the moſt regula 
Building in the World to be framed by a caſul 
Concourſe of Stone and Iron and Timber, as that 
theſe blind and rambling parts of Matter fhoull 
chance to place themſelves ſo orderly in th 
World, and to obſerve ſuch an exact Harmony 
and Decorum, as if they kept Time with tix 
Muſical Laws of ſome Almighty Mind that con 
poſed their Meaſures, and reg ulated their Motions 
up and down in the Univerſe. 

But granting the Atheiſt what he ſo eager) 
tho' anſucceſsfully contends for, that it is poſſible al 
this might happen by mere Chance, and conſe 
quently that hes may be no God in the World; 
would any Man in his Wits found his Faith upon 
a mere Poſebility, when tu ill be as much as his Soul 
is worth if he ſhould happen to be miffakey ? It i 
Poſible that ſhould he throw himſelf from the te 
of a high Steeple, the Air between may to be con 
denſed as to bear him up and preſerve him from be 
ing daß d in pieces by the Fall; but would 1 my 
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hink the Man ſtark mad that ſhould venture his 
Neck upon that Peſtbility? And yet it is a far 
more deſperate Venture that the Atheiſt makes, by 
Thus hazarding his Soul to everlaſting Deſirudion, 
; 2 a bare Nſchility that there may be no God to 
roy him. 
III. The Atheiſt concludes againſt the beff E- 
idence that the contrary will admit. For that 
here is a God, we have as full Evidence as the 
Matter could bear if there were one, and to re- 
quire more is abſurd and unreaſonable. For let us 
at preſent ſuppoſe, but for Argument-{ake, that 
there were ſuch an infinite Spirit in the World; a 
Spirit that were as wiſe, and as good, and as pow- 
Jul as he whom we call God is ſuppoſed to be; 
uppoſing, I ſay, there were ſuch a Spirit actu - 
h exiſting, we could not have greater Euidence 
ff it than we have already that he actually exiſts. 
For we could not ſee him with our Eyes, becauſe 
we ſuppoſe him to be a Spirit; we could not 
demonſtrate his Exiftence 4 priori, or from any 
Cauſe, becauſe being the Fir Cauſe, he muſt be 
wicauſed or Self. originated. It remains therefore 
that the only Demonſtration we could give of 
his Being, is that which we call 4 pofleriori, or 
from ſuch ſenfible Effects as can only be aſcribed 
to the Power and Wiſdom and Goodneſs of ſuch a 
"ring 3 and of ſuch Effects as theſe we have inf- 
mte Inſtances before us. For, in ſum, we have 
all this vifble World about us, whoſe changeable 
Nature demonſtrates it to be the Effe& of ſome 
Superiour Cauſe, and whoſe unſpeakable Yaſt- 
neſs, Beauty and Contrivance argues it to be t 
Effect of ſome moſt wiſe and good and powerful 
Cauſe. For as to the firſt, whatſever is change- 
alle cannot ſelf exif, but will neceſſarily pro- 
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ceed from ſome ſuperiour Cauſe; becauſe what. 
ſover Self-exiſts is neceſſarily, and whatſoever is 
neceſſarily is always the ſame; that which is without 
any Cauſe cannot but be; and that which is thu 
or thus without any Cauſe, cannot but be ſ or 
for ever; and conſequently if the World wen 
of it ſelf without any Cauſe, it would not only: 
neceſſarily, but alſo be ſuch as it is neceſſarily and 
unchangeably ; but contrariwiſe we plainly per- 
ceive that it runs a perpetual Courſe of Change and 
Alteration, that its Parts are continually alteriy 
their Figure, and ſhifting their Places with one 
another, whereas if this Part were of it ſelf necel- 
farily, as it mult be if the Whole be fo, it would 
neceſſarily be where it is and what ĩt is eternally. 
And ſince the Mutability of this World argus 
it to be the effect of ſome ſuperiour Cauſe, | 
would fain know whether conſidering the Va- 
eſs and Beauty, and Contrivance of it, it be not 
moſt reaſonable to attribute it to ſuch an al 
good, all wiſe, and Almighty Cauſe as we ſuppoſe 
God to be. For what leſs than an infinite Piwa 
can bear a due Proportion to ſuch a vaſt and in. 
menſe World? Should you enter into a vaſt and 
magnificent Palace, and find no Creature in it, but 
a company of Alice or Weaſels, could you pot 
ſibly believe that theſe impotent Vermin built it! 
And yet the building of the moſt royal Palace 
doth not fo much exceed the Power of theſe weak 
Animals, as the building of this World doth the 
Power of any Cauſe but a God. But then if we 
conſider the infinite Number of Beings in the 
World that are capable of happineſs; and the vaf 
Proviſions that are made to entertain them accor- 
ding to their 3oeral Capacities, we cannot but 
hence conclude that the Per Which made them 
oo 4 4 11 a8 
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yas acted by an infinite Goodneſs. Laſtly, that we 
onſider the rare and admirable Contrivance of 
he ſeveral Parts of the World; how perfect each 
Pne is in its Kind, how exactly fitted to each other, 
End what a lovely Symmetry and Proportion they 
Ell make in the whole, how can we otherwiſe 
magine but that that Power and Goodneſs which 
Fauſed it was directed by an infinite Wiſdom ? So 
hat the World is fuch an Effect as openly pro- 
flaims its Cauſe to be a God; and it this Evidence 
F God's Exiſtence will not convince Men, they 
re impregnably fortified againſt all Conviction ; 
nd if God ſhould carry them into thoſe infinite 
paces that are beyond the Limits of this World, 
nd there command a New One into Being, 
while they ſtood looking on, and ſaw it ſpringing 
but of nothing, they might with as good reafon 
onclude that World to be nothing but a fortui- 
ons Concourſe of inſenſible Parts of Matter, as 
hey now do that this is ſo. So that, in fine, he 
hat denies God after all theſe Demonſtrations 
yhich he hath given of himſelf, is out of the 
zach of Argument, and if he purſue his own 
principles, can never be convinced by any paſible 
eaſons. And what a deſperate Folly is it for Men 
o embrace a Reliet, which, ſhould they be mfta- 
en, draws after it everlaſting Ruin, when they have 
ll the Reaſons to the contrary that rhe Matter is 
apable of? What is this but to ſhut their Eyes, 
and caſt themſelves blindfold on their own De- 
uckion, and to reſolve to wink hard and be- 
eve againſt all poſſible Reaſon, that ſo they may 
Tune themſelves without any Interruption © © 
VI. And laſtly, The Atheiſt plamly contra- 
dick himſelf in his own Concluſion. For by 3 
ing that God is, he neceſſarily denies the 52% i- 
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lity of his Being. For if he be not, it is unpoſ- 
ſible he ſhould ever be; becauſe Eternity of Being 
is included in the Notzon of him. For when we 
ſpeak of God, we mean by him a Being that i 
before all Cauſes, and the Cauſe of all Cauſes, 
and that therefore oweth not his Being to any i, 
prior Cauſe, but doth neceſſarily, independantly, and 
eternally exiſt. So that it he be not now, he can- 
not be at all, becauſe he muſt begin to be, which 
is contradictory to the very eſſential Notion and 
Idea of him. For if he ſhould ever begin to be, 
he cannot be Eternal; and if he be not Eternal, be 
cannot be God. So that to ſay God is not, is b) 
neceſſary . to ſay he cannot be at all; 
and yet by a God, we mean at the ſame tim 
a Being that is endowed with all paſſble parſe 
Tons that a Being is capable of. wherefore as by 
laying that God is not, we do by conſequent 


ert that it is imnaſible he ſhould ever be; ſo by 


aſſerting that it is impoſſible he ſhould ever be; wt 
do in effect aſſert this groſs Contradiction, That 
it is impoſſible ſuch a Being ſhould ever be, as in 
cludes all the Ferfections that are paſible to a he 
ing. Thus in the ſame Breath we pronounce thit 
God can and cannot be, that tis poſſible he is, and 
yet zmpoſible he ſhould ever be. For by ſaying 
that he is a Being endowed with all the poſiv# 
| . PerfeCtions of Being, we expreſly affirm that i 
1 is poſſible he nay be; but by ſay ing that there 
10 ſuch Being adtualh exiſting, we do as expreſ) 
| aſſert that it is impoſtble he ſhould ever be. H. 
| therefore who aſſerts that God is wot, doth h 
| neceſſary Conſequence aſſert this expreſs Contra 
diction, that it is impoſſible there ſhould ever be a B. Mi; 
ing as perfect as it is poſſible, And when, if then ; 
be a God, Men's Eternal Fate depends but upon Ii # 
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leving that he is, and acting accordingly, what 
& monſtrous Folly is it for Men to contradict them- 
Welves to dem him? What is this but to fake their 
Souls upon it, that the very f Principle of Rea- 
bning is falſe, and put their Fate upon this de- 
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lin prove true, they muſt inevitabiy periſh for 
yer ? 

And now having ſhewn you from what malig- 
aut Cauſes Athezhn ſprings, and how deſpe- 
ately fooliſh and unreaſonable it is in itſelf, let us 
Il endeavour, by the ſerious Conſideration of 
what hath been ſaid, to fortifie our Minds againſt 
And fince this Propoſition, That God is, is the 
rime Foundation of all Religion, it concerns us 
to uſe our utmoſt Diligence to efablifhh our 
inds in the firm and 25 Belief of it; and 
ds we cannot fail to do, if we heartily endea- 
ow it, For the Arguments of God's Being do 
hine all round about us with ſuch a clear and 
owincing Light, that we need do no more than 
juſt opex our Eyes to ſee it, and diſpel thoſe miſchie- 
7ous Cauſes from our Will:, that bide and obſcure 
t from our Underſtandings. And when once we 
have py ſettled the Belief of God's Being 
2 our Minds, it will mightily influence all our 
wers of Aion; it will invite our Hope, and 
alarm our Fear and Addreſs to every Paſſion in us 
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"What is capable of Perſuaſion, and be an ever-living 

Spring of Religion, within us? For God is an 
Ubjed ſo infinitely Great in bimſelf, and of ſuch 

; nite Moment and Concernment to us, that tis 

vert to ampoſible we ſhould frmly believe that he 

> without being vigorouſy impreſs d with reli- 

e Affections upon the Conſideration of his 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of the Neceſſity of acknowledging the Di 
vine Providence, to oblige ws to be truly 


Religious, 
l God hath upon the Minds of Men, po 
ceeds immediately from the Belzef ot l 
Providence, without which we are no way cu 
cerned or intereſted in him. For a God without! 
Providence is a ſolitary kind of Being that live 
alone from the World, altogether retired within 
himſelf, and never looks abroad, or any ways ina 
meddles with any thing without, ; and what har 
we to do with a Being that hath nothing to do witl 
ws or-oar Affairs, but lives apart from us in ſon 
amnacceſeble Retirement, where neither we can 90 
to him, nor he come to us? So that it is by his H- 
vidence that all Correſpondence and Intercourſe be 
tween God and his Creatures is maintained; which 
being taken away, be is nothing to us, and u 
are as nothing to bim. For what doth it ſignifi 
to us that there is a certain excellent Being called 
God, ſitting! on the Top of the Heavens with his 
Arms folded in his Bofom, and who-doth nothing 
there but /expoy himſelf in a quiet Contemplation 
of his own" Pirfoctions. without regarding an) 
thing without him, or doing either good or hint 
to the World? Such a God is nothing but a greit 
| e the World, that only makes a garten 
Flouriſh, but is as iuſguifcant as no God at all. Fol 
to what purpoſe ſhould we pray to a God that 


HE main Influence which the Belief of: 
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not at leiſure to bear us, or hope in a God that 
not concerned to help us? What ſhould move us 
o love a God that beſtows no Good, or to fear a 
Bod that inflicts no Evil, or to obey a God that 
th no Regard to our Adlions? Why ſhould we 
bank him if we receive nothing from him? For 
hat ſhould we praiſe him if he be no ways bene- 
al to the World? And wherein ſhould we imi- 
e him if he its {tall and doth nothing, and exer- 
iſes neither Viſdom, nor Goodneſs, nor Fuſtice, nor 
ercy towards any thing without him? All which 
rfecions of the Deity without a Providence are 
Itterly void and uſeleſs. For his Providence is the 
great Sphere of Activity wherein he exerciſes and 
plays his Perfections, wherein his Power exe- 
utes the Contrivances of his Wiſdom, and his 
iſdom contrives the Methods of his Goodneſs ; 
that without his Providence all his Perfections 
ill ſignifie at hing. For what doth that Wiſ- 
lom fignifie that contrives nothing? Or that 
Power which doth nothing ? Or that Goodneſs 
What is good for nothing? Or that Juſtice which 
lilributes nothing? And yet juſt ſuch Cypbers are all 
he Perfections of God, ſuppoſing there is no Pro- 
bidence wherein to employ and exerciſe them. And 
if once we wacate and extinguiſh theſe Perfections 
of God which are the Graces which render him 
lo Sublime and Adorable, what Reaſon can move 
us to Adore and Worſhip him? For why ſhould we 
oncern our ſelves with a God who concerns bim- 
lf with no Body, and that either hath neither 
Power, nor Wiſdom, nor Goodneſs, or, which to us 
is the ſame, makes no nſe of them? So that the 
deal of God's Providence, you ſee, directly cuts 
in ſunder all the Ties of Religion, by rendring 
lim an inſignificant Being to the World. 
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In the Proſecution of this Argument, I ſhy} 
ſhew, Firſt, Fhat of the Diuzze- Providence it i 
that is neceſſary to be believed, in order to our h 
ing traly Religious. raps þ What Evidence they 
is to create in us this Belief. Thirdly, The infy 
ficiency and Unteaſonableneſs of the comma 
Pretences to Hrfedelity in this Matter. 
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SECT. I. 


What it 3s we are to believe of the Divx 
Providence. 


N General, It is not ſintcient that we belien 

this or that Part or Branch of it, but we nut 
acknowledge the Vhole; every Part, whereof ti 
Whole conſiſts, being pregnant with very powejl 
Obligations to Religion. Now the Whole of It 
videuce conſiſts in God's continual Conſervation 
Poſſefion, Inſpect ion, and Diſpoſal of all Things, an 
Government of the Rational World. So that tit 
Whole of it includes theſe Five Parts or Branche 


I. God's continual Conſervation of all things 
II. His continual Poſſeſbon of all things. 
III. His continual Iuſpection of all things. 
| IV. His continual Ordering and Diſpoſal of al 
things. | 
* His continual Government of the Ration 
World. All which, as J ſhall ſhew, are high! 
neceſſary to be believed, in order to our being tr 
Religions. | 


I. I. 
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I. To oblige us to be truly Religious, it is neceſ- 
ry we ſhould believe that God continually up- 
A and conſerves all things. That he alone is 
xe great Atlas on whoſe Almighty Shoulders the 
hole Frame of Things depends. For though the 
orks of Humane Art do often ſtand many Ages 
ter the Workman's Hand is withdrawn from 
em, yet the Reaſon 1s becauſe there is Something 
tween them and Nothing, viz. the pre-exiſting 
latter of which they are formed; whereas the 
orks of God being all produced out of Notbing, 
ve nothing between them, but that Creative - 
wer which produced them: And therefore as 
1s Works would neceſſarily periſh were that 
e-exiſliing Matter taken away, which ſtands be- 
een them and Nothing, ſo Gad's Works would 
ceſſarily reſolve into Nothing, ſhould that cre- 
me Power be withdrawn which ſtands between 
and Nothing. In ſhort, pre-exiſting Matter 1s 
e Baſis of our Works, and creative Power of 
ds; and therefore as ow Works muſt ceaſe to 
were their pre-exifling Matter withdrawn, ſo 
ds Works muſt ceaſe to be, were his creative 
wer withdrawn. So that tis the ſame Almighty 
dwer which raiſed the World out of Nothing that 
eps it from finking into nothing; and that it is 
Is Moment is as much the Effect of Divine 
over, as that it was the Moment when it was 
It created. For the World was no more able to 
re it ſelf the ſecond Moment of Being than it 
&$ the fff, and the third than the ſecond, and ſo 
through all the pa and future Moments of its 
ing. For one Moment of Being is as much as 
wether, and therefore to give a ſecond requires 
fame Power as to give a f/f; and if fo, then 
ach ſucceeding Moment of the World's 3 
an 
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and Continuance muſt be derived from the C 
of the fr/t Moment of its Being. So that the Cry 
tion and Conſer vation of the World, is only th 


from a Mathematical Pint) from the firſt inſtar 
of its Being to the laſt period of its Duration. Ani 
ſo the Scripture repreſents it: Thus, Nehenid 
9. 6. Thou, even thou art Lord alone; thou haſt n 
Heaven, the Heaven of Heavens with all their Hol 
the Earth and all things that are therein, and th 
preſerveſt them all; and Acts 17. 25, 28. He gi 
eth to all Life and Breath and all things, in binn 
live, and move, and have our Being ;, and Heb. 
3. he is ſaid to ph all things by the word cf! 
Which is a Truth of that vaſt Important 
Religion, that it is hardly conceiveable how itca 
ſubſiſt without it. For while we look on our ſela 
as: Beings that are independaut from God, thats 
live, and breath, and ſubhiſt of our ſelves, withal 
any new Supplies of Being from bim, why \houll 
we ſerve and worſhip him? What Reaſon bu 
we to truſt ind a Being from whom we expil 
no Support? Or to render Homage to a Bel 
on whom Wwe have no Dependance? So that) 
disbelieving this Part of the Divine Providence, i 
do in effect cut off all Irterconrſe between God ant 
our ſelves, and lay an Imbargo on Religion. Fo 
if we depend not on him, what have we to do will 
him? And if we ow not our Lives and Beings ! 
his Power, what right hath he to exact our 0b: 
ence? But while we look upon our ſelves as Being 
that hang upon him, and derive every Breath al 
Moment of our Beings from him, ſo that thoull 
he withdraw from us that Almighty Arm d 
Juftains us, and leave us to;fubfit of our ſelves, u 
4 mull 
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ut preſently drop into nothing, how can we for- 
ar, without infinite Stupidity and Ingratitude, to 
vote OUT ſelves and all our Powers and Faculties 
bis Service? For what a Afupid Wretch ſhould I 
| ſhould I not ſtudy to pleaſe him upon whom 
now my Life and Being depends, and who mere- 
by withdrawing his Hand from underneath me, 
n let me fink into nothing when he pleaſes ? 
d what an ungrateful Wretch ſhould I be, ſhould 
efuſe to honour, worſhip and obey him, from whom 
Iraw every Breath I breath, and derive new Life 
d Being every Moment ? | 

Il. It is alſo neceſſary we ſhould believe that 
bd poſſeſſes all things; that he hath not given away 
is World from himſelf, and caſt it out of his 
n Diſpoſal as a common Scramble among Men 
t that he hath reſerved to himſelf an abſolute, 
lienable and independant Propriety in all that 
enjoy and poſſeſs. For all things ow their Being 
him, as he is the Creator and Uphbolder of them; 
d therefore whatſoever is muſt neceſſarily be his, 
auſe it is by his Power and Providence. And if 
who act by the Power of God, and can do no- 
ing without him may claim a right to the Ef- 
s of our Invention and Induſtry, how much 
Te may God who contrived and produced all 
ings by his own Independant Wiſdom and 
wer? for our Wiſdom and Power being God's 
hath a Sovereign Right to all the Efe#s of 
em; but bis Wiſdom and Power are abſolutely 
own, without Dependance on any ſuperiour 
"ſe ; and therefore whatſoever are the effects 
them muſt neceſſarily be his by a moſt abſolute 
d independant Propriety. And accordingly he 
tiled the Poſſeſſor of Heaven and Earth, Gen. 
WW 19. And Moſes tells his people, Behold, the 
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Heaven and the Heaven of Heavens is the Lord. Th 
the Earth alſo aud all that is therein, Deut. 10. 11M... 
and the Earth (ſaith the Pſalmiſt) is the Lord's, ay 
the fulneſs thereof, the World and they that dud 
therein; for be hath founded it upon the Sea, ay 
prepared it upon the Floods, Pfal. 24. and 50. 11 
And the Heaven ( ſaith he again) are thine, th 
Earth alſo is thine ,, as for the World and the fuly!| 
thereof thou haſt founded them, Pſal. 89. II. 
God therefore being the Supreme Proprietcy q 
the World, there is nothing can be juſtly ours by 
by bis Will and Grant; and nothing can be oun 
by his Will, but what is boneftly and juſtly oun 
So that for us to ſeiʒe upon any part of the Woll 
by Fraud, or Violence, or Oppreſſion, is to treſpul 
upon God and invade his Property and to tz 
his World from him againſt his Will. Thus whit 
ſoever we poſſeſs by Wrong, we poſſeſs as Robbn 
and Iioaders of God, and whatſoever we enjy 
by Right, we enjoy as Tenants to the great La 
lord of the World; and without owning and « 
knowledging this, we cannot be truly Religions. Fo 
if the Vorid be not his, why ſhould we pray to bin 
for what we want of it, or praiſe him for whi 
we enjoy £ Why ſhould we patiently ſubmit to b 
Diſpoſal when he deprives us of what we haue! 
Or thankfully acknowledg his Goodneſs, wht 
he ſupplies us with what we need? Why {houll 
we employ our poſſeſtons in his ſervice, or think oi 
ſelves obliged to return him any part of them i 
pious or charitable Works? In a word, why thoull 
we be contented with a ſmall ſhare, and abide I 
that equal Diviſion of things that is made in the 
World, and not endeavour to increaſe our oui 
poor Heap, by pilfering from other Mens that ar 


ren times bigger than ours? Whence are na F 
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ligations but from this Suppoſal, that God is the 
preme Proprietor and Poſſeſſor of all things; which 
ing denied, there remains no ſolid Foundation 
Reaſon for any of theſe great and neceſſary 
ties of Religion. 

III. To oblige us to be truly religious, it is alſo 
eſſary we ſhould believe that God is preſent 
th and inſpects all things, that his Divine Sub- 
Ince is diffuſed through and circumfuſed about all 
ings, ſo as to penetrate them within as an univer- 
Soul, and contain them without as an univerſal 
xce. For ſo the Jewiſh Doctors were wont to 
dd Hamokom, i. e. the Place or Continent of all 
ngs; becauſe all things are excompaſſed by him, 
| do live and move within his infinite Boſom. 
r ſo in Scripture the Divine Subſtance is de- 
ved, as ſpreading it ſelf through and around the 
orld, even to the utmoſt Poſſbility of Extenſi- 
Whither (faith the Pſalmiſt) ſhall T go from 
Spirit, or whitber ſhall I flee from thy pre- 
ct? if I aſcend up into Heaven, thou art there; 
I make my bed in Hell, behold thou art there; if 
ake the Wings of the Morning, and dwell in the 
ermoſt parts of the Sea, even there ſhall thy Hand 
d me, and thy right Hand ſhall hold me, Pſ. 139. 


aven of Heavens cannot contain thee, 1 Kings 8. 
yea, do not I fil Heaven and Earth, ſaith the 
rd bimſelf, Jer. 23. 24. 
Now though God's Omnipreſence be flrily an 
tribute of his Eſſence, and not a part of his 
odence ; yet tis ſuch an Attribute as includes 
Swverſal Providence, and without ſuppoſing of 
ach, an univerſal Providence can hardly be con- 
Wed. For if he co-exifts and be preſent with all 
gs. he muſt be ſuppoſed to operate upon them; 
| 2 becauſe 


8, 9, 10. And behold ( ſaith Solomon) the 
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over all things, except this Divine Subſtance, i 
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becauſe where-ever be is, his infinite Wiſdom ant 
Power and Goodneſs are; which in their own N 
ture are ſuch active Perfections as cannot be pre 
ſent where ſuch a world of things are to be don: 
and fit fill and do nothing. For how can we con 
ceive that infinite Viſdom (ſhould be preſent wher 
a world of things are to be ordered, and yet ora 
nothing? That infinite Power ſhould be preſent 
where a world of things are to be done, and ye 
do nothing? Or that infinite Goodneſs ſhould h 
Preſent where a world of good is to be done, aul 
do no good at all? Such an idle, re/tzve Preſence s 
this, is utterly inconſiſtent with ſuch active Pe 
fections. So that the Omnipreſence of an infinit 
Power, and Wiſdom, and Goodneſs neceſſarily ſup 
poſes an univerſal (rovidence, and without ſuch a 
Omnipreſence an univerſal Providence can hard 
ly be conceived. For how can God be preſet 


17 


fe 


in any place from which the Real Subſtance of hi 
Divinity is excluded? How can he operate by lu 
own immediate Efficiency where he is not? 0 
extend his Divine Power and Wiſdom and Goodv/| 


which theſe Attributes are, be co-extended wil 
them. Every Agent muſt be where it acts, becaul 
it ads from its Being, and it is as poſſible for thi 
which 7s not to operate, as for that which it tt 
operate where it is not; and hence Socrates bells 
asked how it was poſſible for one God to order a 
the Affairs of*the World? returns this Anſuel 
Tors nv H Tois ty 621 To FHop wAy' E, d mtv dg = M 
Tu , Y may rays maps ver N ud mToY Smughe cd 
2. e. God is ſo great and vaſt a Being, as that I; 
Hears and ſees all things together, and is preſent 
very where, and takes care of all things at the /a" 
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ine. Thus God's Omnipreſence, you ſee, doth ſo 
nclude his umverfal Providence, that with it tis 
ceſſary, and without it inconceivable. 
And then from his Preſence with all things, ne- 
eſſarily follows his Þ1yſpeQion of all things; be- 
auſe where-ever he is, his infinite Knowledge is, 
hich is inſeparable from his Being; and where- 
ver his infinite Anowledge is, it muſt neceſſarily 
ave a thorough ProſpeCt of all things round about 
in, ſo that nothing can be concealed from its In- 
hection. For ſo the Scripture aſſures us, that the 
yes of the Lord run to and fro throughout the whole 
arth, 2 Chron. 16. 9. and, that the Eyes of the 
ord are in every place beholding the evil and good, 
rov. 15. 3. and, ina word, that all things are open 
d naked to the Eyes of him with whom we bave to 
0, Heb. 4. 13. 
Both which are Truths of va Importance to 
elgron. For while Men look upon God as a 
ng that dwells at a great Diſtance from them, 
ey will be ready enough to conclude Procul d 
we, procul a Fulmine, that being far off from him, 
ey are out of his reach, and beyond the Dan- 
r of his Thunderbolt; and that he is too far re- 
wed from them, either to ſuccour them when 
ey want his Aid, or to puniſh them when they 
ſerve his Diſpleaſure ; which muſt needs extin- 
in both their Hope and Fear, which are the 
aſter· Springs of their Religion. And tho? we 
ould believe him to be — with us, yet un- 
ls we alſo believe that he hath a full Inſpection 
to all our Actious and Afairs, we ſhall have no 
egard to him. For, if he ſees not into our At- 
ars, how can he ſuccour and Relieve us? And, if he 
u ganot relieve us, to what end ſhould we hope in 
em, depend upon him, or pray to him? And un- 
L 3 leſs 
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leſs he hath a perfect inſight into all our Action 
how ſhould he reward or puniſh us; and if he can 
not reward us, what ſhould encourage, if he can 
not puniſh us, what ſhould terrifie us to our Dun 
to him? But, if we look upon him as a Being th: 
is always with us, and where-ever we are ſu 
rounds us with his boundleſs Preſence; that n 
cludes and penetrates every part of our Subſtanc, 
fees into our inmaſt Thoughts and Purpoſes, ant 
ranſacks every Corner of our Souls with his d 
ſeeing Eye, and hath a through and perfect Pu 
ſpeCt of all our Affairs and Concerns, we cane 
without infinite Force to our Reaſon, forbear fea: 
ing and reverencing, ſerving and adoring him. 
IV. To faſten the Obligation of Relig 
upon us, it is alſo neceſſary that we believe thy 
God continually orders and diſpoſes of all thing 
that he is the Spring of all the Motions of ti 
great Machine of the World, that ſets eren 
Wheel and Cauſe agoing, and by his all-commant 
ing Influence, maintams, direfs, and over. nil 
their Motions; and that there is nothing happen 
in the World, whether by Nature, or Chance, 
Deſign, but by his Ordination or Diſpoſal , thil 
even thoſe natural Cauſes which are necet[an| 
determined to ſuch particular Courſes and Effecb 
are influenced and conducted by him, and thi 
whenſocever they ſtray from their Courſes, /t 
Jperd or precipitate their Motions, or move cl 
ter to their natural Tendencies, it is by his Or 
855 Direction; that *tis he who derives and gui 
Heavenly Bod ies, impreſſes the Degrees, an 
chalks out the Paths of their Motions, and by | 
own Almighty Hand turns round thoſe ſtupend0 
W heels in a perpetual Revolution. For ſo tl 
Scripture tells us, that he makes bis Sum to ſhine i 
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the good and bad, Matth. 5. 45. and that at 
lis Beck and Command, thoſe vaſt Bodies of 
ight exbale the Vapours of the Earth and Sea, 
nd diſſolve them down again in Hail, and Rain, 
nd Snow. For 10 we are told, that tis he who 
overs the Heavens with Clouds, and prepares the 
tain for the Earth; that ſends forth his Command- 
nent unto the Earth , and giveth Snow like Wool, 
md ſcattereth the Hoar- Froſt like Aſhes, and caft- 
th forth his Ice like Morſels, and ſendeth forth his 
Vord, and melteth them, and cauſes the Wind to 
plow and the Waters flow, Pſalm 147. 8, 15, 16, 
7, 18. that the Fire, and Hail, and Snow, and Va- 
ours, and ſtrong Winds do fulfil bis Word, Pſalm 
148. 8. And in a word, that tis by his Order and 
Infuence, that the Earth ſends up its Sap into the 
eds and Roots of Herbs, and Corn and Plants, 
and cauſes them to ſpring and grow, and that all 
\nimals do propagate their Kind, and ſtill re- 
leni o the Store-houſes of Nature; for ſo we are 
old, that he cloaths the graſs of the Field, and ar- 
ays the Lilies in all their glory, Matt. 2. 28, 29, 
30. and that he cauſes the Graſs to grow for the 
attel, and Herb for the uſe of Man, that be 
may bring forth Food out of the Earth, Pſalm 
104. 14. 

Lat ben, as for fortuitous and caſnal Events, 
Which depend upon accidental and irregular 
Cauſes, as a Man's being bit with an Arrow let 
fly at random, or brained with a Stone falling from 
the Top of an Houſe, we muſt believe that they 
are all ordered, directed, and over- ruled by God; 
ſo as that to him there is nothing caſual or contin- 
zent; and tho there are many things happen, of 
which there was no neceſſity in their immediate 
Canſes, yet do they as neceſſarily depend upon the 
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Will and Power of the firſt Cauſe of all, as the ki 
ſing and Setting of the Sun, and Ebbing and Flu 
ing of the Sea. So, that how fortuitous ſoevelihi;: 
theſe things may be, in reſpect of the Deu ad 
natural Tendency of ſecond Cauſes, yet none oft: 
them ever happen beſides the Purpoſe and Intention 
of God, who foreſees and deſigns them before the 
come to paſs, and diredts and levels them to hi 
own = wiſe and holy Ends and Purpoſes. Fa 
ſo the Arrow which the Soldiers let fly at Randi 
was levelled by God at Abab's Breaſt, ſo that hy 
Death was Chance in repeCt of the Soldier why 
{hor the Arrow, but Deſign in God who directed i; 
and accordingly, Prov. 16. 33. we are told, tha 
the Lot is caft into the Lap, Fut the whole diſpojnt 
thereof is of the Lord. And ſo in the Caſe d 
Chance-Medly, when a Man accidentally kills ano 
ther without any Deſign or Intention, tho it it 
mere Accident in bim, tis Counſel and Deſan i 
God, who, as the Scripture expreſſes it, del 
the Aan he ſlays into his Hand, Exod. 21. 13. 
And then laſtly, As for thoſe Events whid 
happen by the den of free and rational Agent, 
it is neceſſary we ſhould believe that they are al 
over-raled by God too; that whatever befals u 
in this World, whether it be by the good or ill De 
ſign of Men or Angels, is, for good and juft and 
holy Ends, either permitted or determined by tl# 
ſovereign Diſpoſer of all Events, ſo that without 
his wiſe Permiſſion or Determination, neithe! 
Angels, Men, nor Devils, can do us either good ot 
burt; that every good thing we receive from 
them, only paſſes to us through their Hands 
from God, and that they are only the Channels and 
Conveyances of the overflowing Streams of hi! 
infinite Bounty ; and that when-ever we ſuffer 
Hes re wag td Wh | —_— 
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oy il from them, they are but the Rods in God's 
and, wherewith he chaſtens and corre@s us; 
hat he hath the over-ruling Diſpoſal of all the IIls 
hich they inflict upon us, and can render their 
tings a Sovereign Balm, and their rankeff Poi- 
Jon Medicinal to us; ſo that their Malice being in 
od s Diſpoſal, can effect nothing but what be will 
ze it; and if it doth us bart, tis his Executio- 
er, but if he pleaſes it ſhall do good, and like 
Teaches applied by a skilful Phyſician, that draw 
way our Diſeaſe while it is ſucking our Plocd. 
or ſo God made the Malice of Foſeph's Brethren 
he means of his Advancement in Egypt; and by 
he Covetouſneſs of Judas, and Cruelty of the 7ews, 
kdvanced the holy Jeſus to his own Right Hand, 
nd executed his Purpoſe to redeem Mankind. 
Thus God over-rules the Actions of Men, and 
hen he pleaſes diredts them quite contrary to 
heir Intentions ; for the way of Man, ſaith the 
Prophet, 7s not in himſelf, it is not in Man that 
palketh to direct his ſteps, Jer. To. 23. It is the 
an that walks and ads, but it is God alone that 
zads his Way, and directs his Actions to what 
End he pleaſes. 9 5 
All which it is »eceſſary we ſhould believe in 
order to our being truly Religious. For while we 
ook upon God as a Foreigner in the World, that 
ath altogether retired himſelf from the Afairs 
of it, and abandoned it to the Diſpoſal of blind 
Chance, or Neceſty, he muſt ſtand for a Cypher in 
our Eſteem, and ſignifie no more to us than the 
Emperor of the World in the Moon, who for all 


„ve know may be a Glorious and Puiſſant Prince, 
but is ſo far removed from us and our Affairs, 
115 WF that he can do us neither good nor burt. And if 
rod intermeddle not with thoſe Goods and Evils 
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which happen here below, what doth he ſignift 
to us who live apart from him in another Vorll 
from which he is wholly retired and withdrawn! 
But if we firmly believe that there is nothing b 
falls us, whether it be in the Courſe of Nat: 
or by Chance, or Deſign, but by his Order ani 
Direction, we muſt lay aſide our Reaſon and Hy 
manity, if for every Good we want, or do receig, 
we do not apply our ſelves to him with hun 
and ſubmiſive, thankful and ingenuous Minds; 
and if under every Evil that we feel or fear, wi 
do not reſign up our Wills and lift up our Eyes t 
him, as to the ſole Arbitrator of our Fate. Fa 
where ſhould we pay our Thanks, or whence ſhoull 
we expect our Supplies and Deliverances, but i 
him who is the Fountain of all Good, and frm 
him who is the ſupreme Moderator of all Events! 
Who is there in Heaven or Earth whom we at 
To much concerned to pleaſe, and fo much oblige 
to acknowledge and ſubmit to, ſo much engaged) 
truſt to and rely on, as him who hath all on 
Fortunes in his Hands, and the abſolute Dz/peſa 
of every thing in which we are or may or can | 
any way intereſted or concerned? So that the J. 
lief of God's over- ruling Providence hath ever) 
Link of our Duty faftened to it in a ffrong and 
ratzonal Concatenation, and if it be looſened from 
this Principle, the whole Chain muſt neceſſarily 
fall in ſwnder. Er: 1 
V. And laſtly, To oblige us to be truly reli 
ous, it is alſo neceſſary we ſhould believe that Gol 
is the Supreme Governour of the Rational World: 
which is a. diſlind Branch of Providence from 
the former, For all things whatſoever are ſub 
Jett to God's Order and Diſpoſal, but in ftridn/ 
of Speech tis only rational Beings that are ſubs 
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o his Government, For Government ſuppoſes 
aws, and Laws Rewards and Puniſhments, of 


Khich rational Beings alone are capable, they 
lone having the power to deliberate, and upon 
Peliberation to chuſe what is good, and refuſe 
hat is Evil, without which no Being can de- 


Crue either to be rewarded or puniſhed. So that 
the Government of God in ſtrictneſs of Speech, 
reſpects only the rational World conſiſting of Au- 
els and Men. 

As for the Government of Angels, tis impoſſible 
re ſhould underſtand any more of it than what 
God hath revealed, becauſe tho' they converſe 
with us and our Affairs, yet we do not converſe 
with them; our Spiritual Nature by which we are 
near allied to them, being but up in Matter, which 
like a Wall of Partition, divides us from them, 
and binders us from looking over into tbeir 
World, and from ſeeing their Nature and O- 
perations, and ſurveying their Polity and Govern- 
ment, Indeed, ſo far as we underſtand their Na- 
tures, we may eaſily underſtand the Laws by 
which God Governs them; becauſe we know 
God's Laws are always adapted to the Nature 
of things ; and conſequently, ſince we know that 
they are rational Creatures, we may conclude 


from thence, that whatſoever is fit and decorous 


for rational Creatures, as ſuch, they ſtand obli- 
ged to by the Law of their Natures. But ſince 
there are particular Powers and Properties in their 
Natures which we underſtand not, tis impoſſible 
we ſhould underſtand all the particular Laws by 
which they are governed. Only thus much in ge- 
neral we know, that the whole Order of Angelical 
Beings were from the firſt moment of their Crea- 
tion ſubjected to Laws fitted to their Sa; 
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by which natural Laws they ſtood obliged to ois 
their Creator in all his poſitive Commands and hee 
ſtitutions; and that theſe Laws whatſoever the 
were, both natural and poſitzve, were eſtabliſhed ij 
Rewards and Puniſhments,by which if they continu 
ed in Obedience, they were to continue 4 ever in 
their moſt bl:ſsful Ranks and Stations; but if they 
rebelled, were immediately to be baniſhed there 
into everlaſting Wretchedneſs and Miſery ; that: 
certain Order of theſe Angelical Beings, excite 
either by their Pride, or Envy, or ſenſual Affectia 
did under their Head or Chieftain revolt from 
God by tranſgreſmg ſome natural or paſitive Lan, 
for which they were expelled the higb Territories 
of Happineſs, and driven into theſe lower Parts df 
the World, where under the Prince of their Re. 
bellion they have ever ſince waged War again 
God and Man, that in this ſtate of War they ar 
under the Reſtraint of God's almighty Power, 
who ſets bounds to their Power and Malice which 
it cannot paſs, and determines it to what Ends and 
Purpoſes he pleaſes ; employing it ſometimes to 
try and chaſten good Men, ſometimes to execut! 
his Wrath upon the Children of Diſobedience, and 
ſometimes again letting it looſe merely to diſply 
his own Almighty Power in its Defeat and Over 
throw; in which State they are reſerved as Pri 
ſoners at large to the Judgment of the great Day; 
whereby together with wicked Afen they ſhall be 
ſentenced and confined to everlaſting Flames and 
Darkneſs ; that the good Angels in reward of their 
conſtant Obedience are continued and fixed in 1 
molt bliſsful Condition, in which they enjoy the 
conſtant Smiles of God, and the unſpeakable Plea: 
ſure of being entirely reſgned to his Will, who 
upon all Occaſions ſends them to and fro z., 1 
+ os OI 30, 
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orld; as the great Meſſengers and Aliniſters of 
is Providence, to Aſiniſter to the Recovery of 
zcoverable Sinners, and to pour out the Vials of 
is Vrath upon the ob/tinate and unreclaimable; to 
, prote# and comfort good men while they 
ive, and when they depart from hence to conduct 
heir Spirits through the Airy Territories of the 
zicked Angels into thoſe bliſsful Manſions that are 
n repared to receive them till the Re/urrection; at 
i thich time their part will be to ſummon and ga- 
tel ber both the good and bad before the Tribunal of 
riſt, to receive their final Sentence to ever- 
Laſting Neal or Moe. 

This is the main of what we know concerning 
od's Government of Angels; the ſmcere Belief of 
hich will be of vaſt Advantage to us in the 
hole courſe of our Religion. For ſince there is 
ſuch a mighty Colony of Evil Angels roving about 
the World, watching all Opportunities to lay 
Mares in our way, and to tempt us into their Re- 


chan and Ruin; and ſince their Deſign in temptin 
1d s now, is only to get us into their Power, that ſo 


they may torment us bereafter, how much doth it 
concern us to guard and defend our ſelves againſt 
their Evil Motzons and Snggeſtzons, leſt by comply- 
mg with them, we give them opportunity to train 
us on from one degree of wickedneſs to another, till 
they have made us provoke the Almighty to cut 
us off, and abandon us for ever to their 1 and 
Firy; and ſince they are all of them under his 
Reffraint, and can proceed no farther in their 
mſchievous Deſigns againſt us, then he lets looſe his 


Chain to them, how ſhould this encourage us man- 
e fully to fruggle and contend againſt them; ſince if 
re do, we may depend upon it, that God in whoſe 
D fower they are, will either command them , or 


at 
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at leaſt not permit them to ever-power us with 
Temptation. And ſince, by God's Permiſſion 
there are greater Flocks of good Angels always he. 
vering about us, to guard us againſt thoſe malizgnan 
ones, and to prompt us to good, as they prompt wh 
to evil, and with their holy Inſpirations to co. 
termine their impnre Suggeſtions, how much doth 
it import us to cheriſþ and reverence every piou 
Thonght and Motion, ſince, for all we know, i; 
may be the Whiſper of ſome Angel of God, who b) 
theſe and ſuch like holy Imjections, is now rig. 
ling with the Powers of Darkneſs, to reſcue our 
Souls out of their hands. And ſince theſe ble: 
and benevolent Spirits do, by God's Appointment, 
pitch their Tents about good Men, while they lit, 
and convey them ſafely to the Seat of the Bleſel 
when they die, how ſhould this encourage bad 
Men to be good, and good Men to perſevere in 
well-doing, ſince they place and continue then 
ſelves under the bleſſed Patronage of Angels, 10 
be conducted ſafely by them through this perillow 
Sea to the calm Regions of Eternal Light £ Thus 
the Belief of God's Government of Angels, ſo fat 
as he hath thought good to reveal it to us, very 
much conduces to a Holy Life. 

But that which more nearly concerns us, and 
hath a more immediate Influence on our Practice, 
is his Government of Men; the Belief of which, i 
1ndiſpenſably neceſſary to render us truly religious 
Now concerning this Government of God over 
are there are ſeven things neceſſary to be be- 

teved. 


I. That the great End of God's Government, 
is the Welfare of Alankind. 


II. That 


— 
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ite. That in order to this End, God hath given 
Laws, for the Regulation and Government of 
hg. [ Actions. 

III. That to ſecure our Obedience to theſe Laws, 
hath derived his Authority upon all lawful Sove- '| 
zenties, to Govern us according to them. 

IV. That be is ready to contribute to us all 
eſſary Aſeſtance, to enable us to obſerve theſe a 
aws. 1 
V. That the Aſſiſtance he contributes to us | 
ſuch as ſuppoſes us free Agents, and concurs with 1 
d maintains our natural Freedom. Is 
VI. That he takes particular Cogniſance of 
e good and 21 Uſe which we make of our natu- 
Freedom. 

VII. That he will certainly reward or puniſh 
accordingly. 


I. To oblige us to be truly religious, it is neceſ- 
ry we ſhould believe that the great End of 
ds Governing us, is our Welfare and Happineſs. 
hat being infinitely raiſed above all Want and 
dence, he doth not aſſume the Government of 
to advance himſelf, or to gratifie any boundleſs 
bition of his own, which is a Vice that ſprings 
t of Poverty and Indigence, and therefore can 
we neither Root nor Room in a nature ſo infinitely 
py as His; but that all bis Deſign in reigning 
er us is to do us good and to conſummate our 
ppineſs; to reſtore and rectiſie our diſordered 
ature, and to advance and raiſe it to the utmoſt 
feckion and Bliſs and Glory it is capable of; 
protect and defend us againſt preſent Evils, and 
ſport us under them, and convert them into In- 
ments of Good, and to reſcue us from that worſt 
Evils, Sin, and from all thoſe endleſs Miſeries 
at it 
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it is pregnant with. This we onght to believe ; 
the great Scope of all his Acts of Govetnmey 
and even of the direct Puniſhments he inflicts, whid 
are always intended either to reclaim the Offen 
ders themſelves, or to warn others by the /ad E 
ample of their ſuffering not to follow the i 
Example of their Sin. And that this is the gra 
End of his Government, he himſelf hath expreſh 
declared. So Pjalm 135. 9. we are aſſured thy 
the Lord is good to all, and that his tender merci 
are over all his works ;, and Verſe 13, 14. that i 
the Exerciſe of bis everlaſting Kingdom, be upbol 
eth all that fall, and raiſeth up all that are bond 
down ;, and tho' in the Adminiſtration of his 6+ 
vernment, he hath decreed to cut off all ſuch | 
nate Rebels as will not be reduced by the Method 
of his Love, yet he hath declared that he is nt 
willing that any ſhould periſh, but that all hol 
come to Repentance, 2 Pet. 3. 9. and that be wal 
have all men to be ſaved, and to come to the knw 
ledge of the Truth, 1 Tim. 2. 4. And unleſs nt 
believe him to be a benevolent Governour, thi 
aims at the Good of his Subjects, we ſhall lod 
upon his Government as a cruel Tyranny, erectii 
for no other End but to ſqueeze and oppreſs us, U 
enthral our Liberty, and rob us of the Rights 
our Nature, and to chain us down to an endleſs ail 
careleſs Toil and Wretchedneſs; and whilit 
thus look upon it, it is impoſſible we ſhould era 
ſubmit to it with that generous Freedom anl 
Chearfulneſs that true Religion requires. But! 
we firmly believe that the great Deſign of it! 
to promote our Welfare both here and hereaſt#, 
we have all the reaſon in the World to covet tl 
be Governed by God, and to receive his Toke as! 
mighty Grace and Favour. 1 
1. 


2 
> 
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re I. To oblige us to be truly religious, it is alſo 
eceſſary we thould believe that God hath given 


Ne 

hid Laws for the Regulation and Government of our 
fendt. For without Laws to direct Men what 
E do and what to avoid, there can be no ſuch 
e ung as Government, the proper buſineſs of 


hich, is to regulate Mens Actions, and without 
Rule there can be no Regulation; ſo that Divine 
nles or Laws are neceſſarily included in the Di- 
ine Rule or (Government ; and as God cannot be 
ppoſed to give Laws without Governing, ſo nei- 
er can he be ſuppoſed to govern without giving 
aps; ſo that unleſs we believe that God go- 
ers us by Laws, we are utterly deſtitute both of 
Il reaſon why, and of all direction wherein to obey 
im, and have neither Afotzve to inforce, nor Mea- 
ire to regulate our Obedience. And as it is ne- 


aws, ſo it is alſo neceſſary we ſhould believe that 
boſe Laws are for our gocd ; that he neither im- 
oſed them on us pro imperzo, as arbitrary Teſts 
nd Trials of our Obedience, nor exa&s them of 
$ to ſerve himſelf and advance his own Intereſt 
nd Greatn?/5, but that the great Deſign of them is 
0 do us good, and to direct our Actions to our ow 
tere; to render our Lives placid and eaſie, and 
o perfect and glorifie our Natures. For while we 
ook upon the Matter of God's Law either as in- 
ſferent in itſelf, and impoſed upon us by him, 
or no other End but to ſhew his abſolute Sove- 
gnty over us, or as beneficial only to him, and 
mpoſed upon us merely to promote his Intereſt, it 
s impoſſible we ſhould ever comply with it with 
free and chearful Mind. We may baply obey 
m ont of Fear and Dread, becauſe he is too 
Mhty for us, and not to be contended with, with- 

| | M out 


ſary we ſhould believe, that he hath given us 
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out infinite Peril and Diſadvantage; but *tis in 
pollible we ſhould obey thoſe Laws with a rei 
and cbearful Will, from which we only fear ill, hy 
expect no benefit. Wherefore, to oblige us to ren 
der a free and unforced Submiſſion to God's Lam 
it is abſolutely neceſſary we ſhould believe that th 
great Deſign of them is the good of thoſe they 
are impoſed on; and ſo the Halmiſi aſſures u 
That the Statutes of the Lord are perfect, convertiy 
the Soul, and making wiſe the ſimple ; right, ren 
cing the Heart; pure, enlightning the Eyes, true au 
righteous altogether, more to deſired than Gold, yu 
than much fine Gold, ſweeter alſo than the Honey a 
the Honey-comb, and that in keeping them, ther: 
great Reward, Pſalm 19. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11. all 
that the Law of God's Mouth was better to him, thu 
is, for the good it did him, than thouſands of Gal 
and Silver, Pſalm 119. 72. 

And this, if we firmly believe it, will infinite 
encourage our Obedience. For, when I am ſure tha 
God commands me nothing but what my ol 
Health and Eaſe and Happineſs require, and ti 
every Law of his is both a neceſſary and a Soveraſ 
Preſcription againſt the Diſcaſes of my Natuts 
and that he could not have preſcribed me les th 
he hath without being defective in his Care of i 
Recovery and Happineſs, with what Prudence or W 
deſiy can I grudge to obey him? How can I thi 
much to ſerve him, When I ſerve my ſelf by it to tit 
beſt purpoſe in the World? Or, why ſhould 1M 
much as wiſb, that he had not impoſed this or thai 
Law on me, when I know he impoſed it to 
other End but to oblige me to be happy, and that 
Cannot Diſpenſe with any Duty he requires of me | 
without giving me leave to be miſerable. Wil 


therefore God's Authority doth thus ffrike in wit 
ou 
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ur Intereſt, and walk hand in hand with it through 
very Duty it zmpoſes, by refuſmg to obey him, we 
bt againſt our ſelves, and renounce bis Authori- 
y and our own Happineſs together. 

III. To oblige us to be truly religious, it is alſo 
jeceſlary we ſhould believe, that to ſecure our O- 
edience to theſe Laws, God hath derived his own 
luthority upon all lawful ſovereign Powers, to go- 
ern us according to them. That to promote our 
appineſs, which is the end of his Government, 
nd to ſecure our Obedience to his Laws, which are 

2 Means to that End, he hath eſtabliſhed a viſible 
lutbority upon Earth, to repreſent his own invi- 
ble Mazeſty, and in his Name to exact our Obe- 


ognifance; and that the Perſons vefted with this 
luthority, are exalted by it above all Controul or 
lefflance, and in their ſeveral Dominions placed 
ext to and immediateh) under God, by whoſe Com- 


ley are accountable : ſo that by reſiſting them, 
e do as much reſiſt God, whoſe Deputy-Gover- 
ors they are, as a Neapolitan doth the King of 
pam, by levying Arms againſt his Vice-Roy of 
Naples; and by refuſing to obey their juſ# and 
avful Commands, we demur to God's Authori- 
„ who in every ut thing they 2mpoſe or re- 
ure, ſpeaks to us by their Mouths, and com- 
ands us by their Laws. For ſo the Scripture 
ells us, not only that they are ordained of God, and 
hat to reſiſt them is to reſiſt the Ordinance of God; 
not only that they are the Miniſters of God, and 
the hat therefore, for Conſcience-ſake, or iu Reve- 
mM <ice to God's Authority which they bear, they 
here to be obeyed, Rom. 13. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. but that 
rich” Judge for God an i not for Alen, 2 Chron. 19.6. 
or M 2 and 


ence to his Laws, fo far as it is liable to their 


hon alone they act, and to whoſe Tribunal alone 
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and that therefore their Judgment is God's, Deut 
1 

| The Disbelief of which, excludes God's Govern, 
ment out of the World, and conſequently ij; 
ſolves all our Obligations of Duty and Allegiang 
to him. For, how can he be Supreme Governon 
of the World, if all other Governments are no 
immediately inder him? And, how can they be in 
mediately under him, if they are not immediate 
authorized by him? And by what other Right ca 
any Perſon or Perſons pretend to Govern in Gol; 
Kingdom under him, but by Commillion fron 
him? For every Supreme Authority 1s the Heal 
and Fountain of all other Authorities, ſo far à 
it extends; and if it be not ſo, it cannot be $t 
preme. And therefore, unleſs all Authority be d 
rived from God, he can have no ſuch thing 3s 1 
Supreme Authority in the World. And this, I doult 
not, is very well underſtood by our Atheiſtical I 
liticians, who, in purſuance of their Denial of Gul, 


derive all Authority from rhe ! eople ; being truly 
aware, that if the Authority of the Governours cal 
be derived from the People, it will 2 fob 


low, that both muſt be independant from God, and 
that to derive Authority to govern from any othet 
Head but God, is to deny him to be the fuhren 
Governour of the World, which is the thing the) 
would be at. If it be ſaid, that God hath give 
Authority to the People to authoriſe their Gora. 
nours, and fo he is ſtill Head of all Authority, tho 
it be derived from him immediately through tit 
People; I anſwer, That this doth very little me 
the matter. For, it God hath given Authority t 
the People to authoriſe their Governours, he hal 
in effect given the Reins out of his own Hand 
and left the People to govern the World, Ford 
Woh 


—— 
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ould fain know, Do Governours govern by God's 
authority, or the Peoples? If by the People's, tis 
he People that govern by them and not God; if 
y God's *tis God that governs by them and not 
he People. In ſhort, if they govern by the People's 
uthority, they are, as Guvernours, at leaſt, inde- 
endant from God, and accountable only to the 
Tribunal of the People; if by God's Authority, 
hey are Independant from the People, and account- 
ble only to the Tribunal of God. So that whe- 
her he autboriſes them immediately, or by the Pæo- 
le, it is all one, the Queſtion being not ſo much 
boy they are authoriſed, as by what Authority 
hey govern; if it be by God's, to God alone they 
are accountable; if by the People, God's Authority 
s quite excluded from having any hand in the G- 
2Mment of the World. In ſhort, If the Choice of 
he People makes their Governour without God's 
authoring him, he is the People's Vice-roy, and not 
od's; but if it be God that authoriſes him, he is 
od's Vice- roy and not the Peoples. So that their 
boice, even in Elective Goyernments, can ſignifie 
0 more than the bare preſenting of a Perſon to 
bod, to be author ixed his Vicegerent by him who, 
f their Choice be ju/? and lawful, is ſuppoſed to 
onſent and to approve it, and thereby to authorize 
he Perſon ſo preſented. For ſovereign Authority, 
In the 4bſtra@, is ordained aud inſtituted by God; 
but ah tract Authority cannot govern, unleſs ſome 
Perſon be veſted with it; and to veſ him with it, 
ve muſt not only be applied to the Authority, but 
he Authority muſt alſo be applied to bim; but 
here the People have the Right of Election, they 
ly apply che Perſon to the Authority, but 'tis 
bolts Conſent and Approbation that applies the 
Authority to the Perſon, who thereupon commen- = 
3 ces 0 
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ces Supreme under God, and hath no ſuperion 
Tribimal but God's to account to. 

And thus, according to the Prophet Daniel, th 
moſt high rules in the Kingdoms of Men, becaule a 
Lord of all the Lords, and King of all the Ki: 
of the Earth, be rules and governs by their Ilir. 
firy, and they rule and govern by bis Authoriy, 
So that to ſecure and maintain the Obligation 
which God's Government of the World devolba 
upon us, it is neceſſary we ſhould believe that al 
rightful Sovereigns are his Vicegerents, and do nb 
* bis Commiſſion and Authority, and that tit 

word which they bear is God's, who hath deliver 
ed it into their Hands, to protect his faithful Sub 
jets, and to execute his Wrath, and to avenge bi 
Authority upon Evil doers. So that we cannd 
rebel againſt them, nor wilfully diſobey their jif 
Commands, without giving a Defiance to Gu 
bimſelf, and rejecting the Yoke of his Govert 
ment, Whilſt therefore we behave our ſelves Fs. 
ctiouſſy and Seditiouſly towards thoſe whom G0 
hath ſet over us, we live as Out-laws in the King 
dom of God, without any reſpett to that Viſible 
Authority by which he governs the World; and 
whilft we do fo, all our Pretences to Religion 
are impudent Lies and Impoſtures. | 

TV. In order to our being truly Religious, it 1 
alſo neceſſary we ſhould believe that God is ready 
to contribute to us all that Aſiſtance which is ne 
ceſſary to enable us to obſerve his Laws. That 
whereas in this corrupt State of our Nature, we 
are ſo indiſpoſed to all good by our carnal Aﬀect! 
ons and vicious Habirs, as that without ſome ſe 
reign Aid it is morally certain we ſhall never be 
reduced to a thorough compliance with our Duty. G 


18 always ready not only to ſecond but to preven 
| Qu 
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ur Endeavours, to inſpire good Thoughts int 
ur Minds, and by them to kindle devout Affe 
ions in our Wills, and by them to excite us to a 
onftant Courſe of pious and virtuous Endeavours; 
nd that when he hath proceeded thus far with 
6, he doth not preſently abandon us to our ſelves, 
Ind leave us to contend and /fruggle in vain with 
nſuparable Difficulties, but all along co-operate 
rith us, aids and afifts our Faculties, and with 
is holy Inſpirations cheriſnes our languiſbing Eu- 
leavourt, till they have wrought their way through 
il the Difficulties of Religion into a permanent 
State of Piety and Virtue. So that unleſs we 
either turn a deaf Ear to thoſe good Thoughts 
e ſuggeſts to us, and refuſe to liſen to their Per- 
uaſions, or quench thoſe holy Affections which 
hey kindle in us with earthly Cares and Pleaſures, 
dr by wilful ſinning, harden our Heart againſt all 
he Impreſions of his Grace, we ſhall not fail of 
being frequently and powerfully excited by him to 
Piety and Vertue; and when he thus excites us, if 
we do not wilfully flzcken our Endeavors; and 
baſely ſurrender back our ſelves to our Lufts, in 
deſpight of all our Reſolutions, and his Perſuaſi- 
ons to the contrary, we ſhall be ſo efeFually and 
conſtantly aſſiſted by him, as that it wall be zmpoſ- 
fble for us to fail of Succeſs, For thus the Scri- 
pture aſſures us, that he gives Grace to the humbls, 
1 Pet. 5. 5. and thereby works in them to will and 
to do, Phil. 2. 13. and that to this End, he gives his 
boly Spirit to every one that asks, Luke 11. 13. 
The Belief of which, is abſolutely neceſſary to ob- 
ge us to ſubmit to Religion. For, tho' we are na- 
tially free to Good as well as Evil, yet through 
tle vicious Habits we have generally contracted 


ether through youthful Levity and Inconfidera? 
M 4 rio, 
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tion, or ill Education and Example, our Liberty u 
good is ſo ftraitned and confined, that whenever ut 
attempt to exerciſe it, we find a prevazling Baſs o 
our Natures, that carries us the contrary way, beat. 
ing before it all our good Reſolutions, and tiry 
out our ſhort-breatb'd Endeavours, ſo that the gud 
we would, we do not, and the evil we would not, we 
do. And therefore, unleſs we can depend upon 
God for Aſfiſtance againſt the Violence and Outray 
of our bad Inclinations, after we have once „ru 
led with them in vain, and thereby made a wofil 
Experiment of our own Impotence, we ſhall ou 
of mere Deſpair of prevailing againſt them, gi 
over attempting it, and utterly abandon our ſelves 
#0 their Tyranny. 6. 

But if we firmly believe that God, who know 
our weakneſs and our Enemies ſtrength, will in Pre 
portion to both readily aſiſt us, whenſoever we 
heartily znvoke his Aid, and in Concurrence there 
with exert our own. Endeavour, we have all the 
Encouragement in the World to widertake out 
Duty, maugre all the Difficulties that attend it. For 
being aſſured that God will concur with our Endes 
vours, we may depend upon 1t, that not only out 
onn Endeavonrs are in our Power, but God's A, 
ftance too, and that the Corruptions of our Natur 
do not ſo ninch over-match our Endeavours, 3 
God's Afpftance. over-matches thoſe Corruptions 
So that if werheartily exert our Endeavour, we 
are ſure. we cannot fail of Succeſs, becauſe we 
know that God will a our Endeavary, and that 
with his Aſſiance we cannot but be victoriou. 
Since therefore the Grace of God is as much un- 
der the Command of our Will as our own Prin. 
ciples of Aion, it is as much in our Power to do that 
which we caunot do without God's Grace, as 9 
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at which we can. And therefore if Gods Grace 
wei /aftcient to ſupply the Defe# of our Natural 


ver, and enable us to Conquer the Difficulties of 
r Duty, we are ſure there is nothing in it can 
too Hard for us; becauſe nom we can do, not 
ly all that we can do by our ſelves, but alſo 
that we can do by the Grace of God. 

V. To oblige us to be truly Religious it is alſo 
eſſary we {hould believe that the Aſeffance 
hich God affords us, is ſuch as ſuppoſes us free 
pents, and concurs with and maintains our natu- 
Freedom. That it doth not neceſſarily deter- 
ine us to good, but leaves it to our own free Choice 
determine our ſelves which way we pleaſe, that 
he acts upon neceſſary Agents by a neceſſary In- 


omg and Cau/ality which they cannot refit, and de- 
hexe thoſe things to act by bis Will, which have 
ne Will of their own to determine them, ſo he 
ere · N ts upon free Agents by a free and unconſtraining 
te guence, i. e. by ſuggeſting Arguments to their 


our Winds, to incline and perſuade them, but leaves 
Foro their own Liberty to confider thoſe Argu- 
de-WMents or not, and to comply with thoſe Perfua- 
out Nor reed them; and that tho' as he hath ſome- 
Aj Wines ſuſpended the Powers of neceſſary Agents, 
ture 


d interrupted the natural Courſe of their Alotzon, 
When he forbad the Sun to move, and the 
re to burn, ſo he hath at other times reſtrained 
e natural Liberty of free Agents, and deter- 
med them by an over- ruling Neceſſity, yet both 
e one and the ot her are extraordinary and miracu- 


95.8”; but that in the ordinary Courſe of his Go- 
um rnment, he doth as well leave free Agents to 
. at natura! Freedom with which he firſt created 
hat em, as neceſſary ones to thoſe Neceſities which he 
dt impreſſed upon their Natures, For his Provi- 
hat | dence 
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dence is ſuccedaneous to his Creation, and did x 
firſt begin where that ended, and doth ſtill proce 
as it began, ordering and governing all things x 
cording to the ſeveral Frames and Models in which 


he firſt caff and created them. Nor can he or 


and govern them otherwiſe without wrravelling hy 
own Creation, and making things to be otherwik 
than he fr/t made them. For how can he or: 
narily neceſitate thoſe Agents whom he firſt nad 
free, without changing their Natures from fre t 
neceſſary, and making them a different kind d 
Being than he made them? So that tho in tl 
Courſe of his Government God doth powerful 
importune and perſuade ns, yet he lays no 4 
cofity upon our Wills, but leaves us free to chuk 
or refuſe; and as the Temptations of Sin inclint 
us one way, ſo the Grace of God incl ines us an 
ther, but both leave us to our own Liberty tog 
which way we pleaſe. And this the Script 
plainly aſſerts, where it makes mention of Men 
reſſting the Holy Ghoſt, Act. 7. 51. and grieving u 
quenching the Spirit of God, Epheſ. 4. 30. 1 Thel 
5-19. and refuſing to hear when God calls, and ton 
gard when he ſtretches forth bis Hand, and of thil 
Setting bis Counſel at nought, and rejecting bis l. 
proofs, Prov. 1. 24, 25. and ina word, whete! 
makes mention of ſome Mens muy, Fare 0 
feating that very Grace which would have col 
quered and perſuaded others, Matth. 11. 2! 
Which plainly imply that all that Aſſiſtance t 
do our Duty, that God ordinarily vouchſafes! 
In the Courſe of his Government, is ſuch as f 
way determines or neceſſitates us. 

The Belief of which is highly neceſſary to 
gage us in the Service of Religion. For while Me 
imagine that their Duty is ſuch as * 

earls 


| 


g — 
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— artily comply with, without being compelled 8 


an irreſiſtible Grace, and that no Aſſurance of God 
which n be ſufficient to this End, but that which 
ſpends their Liberty to Evil, and fatally deter- 
ines them to Good, what ſhould move them to 
ert their own Endeavour? Why ſhould they 
ach and pray and ſtrive and contend againſt a 
upt Nature? For if God will make them good 
ffibly, their Endeavour is needleſs ; but if he 


1 * ill not, it is Labour in vain. To what End ſhould 
icy ply the Oar to ſtem the Tide of a degenerate Na- 
fu, fince without an 7rref/tible Gale from Hea- 


en they muſt never ſucceed, and with it they 
all, whether they ply or no? So that while Men 
ve in Expectance of an irreſiſtible Grace to make 


tz0us to a pious and vertuous Endeavour; but ſo 
dng as they believe that God's Grace is ſuch as 

poſes and leaves them free, ſuch as they may 
* or proſper by the good or ill uſe of their Li- 
rty, they cannot but diſcern themſelves inf- 
itely obliged to co-operate with it, to liſten and 
onſent to its bleſſed Motions and Perſuaſions, and 


thel *＋ 

enſtantly to endeavour to comply with them in 
tei feir Actions, or at leaſt not to refift them, and 
eden and fortifie themſelves againſt them, by 


ang counter to and flying in the face of their 
Wn Convidions. For ſince the Grace. of God doth 
bot determine us to good, but leaves us to our 
wn Freedom, we can never expect to be deter- 
nined to good without our free concurrence ; 
hich if we refuſe, we ſhall certainly periſh in 
bur Sin, and have not only the Blood of our 
en Souls to anſwer for, but all that Grace too 
10 ve have baffled and defeated, 


til 
" VI. To 


emgood, they quit themſelves of all their Obl;- | 
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VI. To oblige us to be truly Religious it is n 
ceſſary that we ſhould believe that God takes py 
ticular Cogniſance of the good and ill Uſe we mal 
of our natural Freedom; that he doth not mere 
gaze upon our Actions as an indifferent and u 
concerned Spectator, but behold them with t 
higheſt Concern and Regard, with infinite Con 
placency'or Deteſtation, and treaſures them y 
in his all-comprehending Mind, to be produce 
for or againſt us in the Gy of fearful Keckonny 
and Accounts; that he doth not inſpect our Adio 
with a paſſant and curſory View, as thingsd 
little or no Moment, but lays them up in everlat 
ing Remembrance, ſo that every good or ill thing 
we do, ſtands upon Record in the Mind of God i 
order to our final Aquittal or Condemnation. Fa 
rhe Scripture tells us, not only that God's En 
are upon the ways of Man, and that be ſecth all l 
goings, Job 34. 21. and that bis Eyes run to at 
fro throughout the Earth, and are in every Plu 
bebolding the good and evil, 2 Chron. 16. 9. ail 
Prov. 15. 3. but that he ſees good Actions ti 
done in ſecret, and will reward them openly, Matti 
6. 6. and that be will bring every work into Jud; 
ment with every. ſecret thing, whether it be good 
evil, Ecclef. 12. 24. o A hat 
Ihe Belief of which is abſolutely neceſſary t 
ſound the Obligations of Religion. For if we up 
poſe either that God ſees not our Actions, or look 
upon them with an indifferent Eye, without takin 
any Notice or Cogniſance of them, therc is 1 
religious Conſideration to oblige us. For upon tk 
Suppoſal, our Actions muſt all be indifferent d 
bim; and if they are indifferent to him, what fel 
{on have we to make any difference between them 
Tis true, good Actions are in themſelves hen, 


fa 
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cial, and evil ones prejudicial to us, and therefore 
or our own Intereſt-ſake we ought to chuſe the 
and refuſe the other; but this, ab/ftra#ed from 


pa Reſpects to God, is only a prudential and not 
mag religious Obligation ; but why ſhould we do any 
* pod or avoid any evil upon God's Account, if good 


nd Evil are alike to him? But if we firmly be- 
eve that God not only ſees whatſoever we do, but 
kes particular Notice of all our good and evil 
ions, and out of an high Complacency in the 
ne and Abhorrence of the other treaſures up both 
everlaſting Remembrance, we cannot but diſ- 
ern our ſelves obliged by all the Reaſon in the 
Yorld to chuſe what is good, and eſchew what is 
il. For what an infinite Encouragement is it to 
o good, to conſider that while we are doing it, 


ul od's Eye is upon us, regarding us with high Ap- 
5 layſe and Approbation, and entring it with all its 
1 | cceptable Circumſtances into the eternal Record 


f his own Mind, trom whence it ſhall be produced 
n the laſt Day, and proclaimed before Men and 
Ingels to our everlaſting Honour and Glory? So 
hat when our Aſemory is loſt upon Earth, and 


* ll that we did 1s ſwallowed up in the deep Abyſs 
* Oblivion, our Pieties and Virtues ſhall be famed 
by n the Records of Heaven, and have everlaſting 


emorials in the Mind of God. As on the con- 
rary, what an infinite Diſcouragement is it from 


7 , to conſider that the Eye of that God to 
xl hom Vengeance belongs is intent upon us, following 
g chrough all our Retreats and Concealments, and 
king Recording every ill Deed and all its foul Aggrava- 
re ions in the eternal Volumes of his own Remembrance, 


vhich he will one Day moſt certainly open and 
cad out before all the Vorld to our everlaſting 


OUr 
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ame and Confuſion £ So that when the pleaſure ot 
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our Sin is gone, and all that rendred it temptiy 
or deſirable, for ever vaniſh'd and forgotten, th 
Shame and Infamy of it ſhall ſtand upon Rec 
and be tranſmitted down to eternal Ages. 

VII. And laſtly, To oblige us to be truly 1 
gious it is alſo neceſſary we ſhould believe that Gy 
will reward and puniſb us according to our doing 
that he is neither an idle, nor an impotent Spech 
tor of our Actions, that merely pleaſes and ven 
himſelf with the Contemplation of them; bu 
that all the Notice he takes of them is in ord 
to his rewarding and pmiſbing them, which k 
will one day moſt certainly do to our everlaſtin 
Foy or Confuſion. But becauſe this Argumen 
will be the Subject of the enſuing Chapter, | 
ſhall inſiſt no farther on it. 


_— * 


er. . 


Of the Proofs and Evidences which there ar 
to create in us a Belief of the Divine Pro 
vidence. | 


Hs in the foregoing Section given 4 

account of thoſe Parts and Branches of tit 
Divine Providence, which are neceſſary to be it 
lieved in order to the founding the Obligation 0 
Religion, I {hall proceed in the next place t 
ſhew what Evidences there are to create tl. 
Belief in us; and becauſe this is the great Funds 
mental of all Religion, upon the Belzef of whid 
it all immediately depends, I ſhall endeavour ! 
demonſtrate the Truth of it. 


— —— 
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L A priori, by Arguments drawn from God 


mſelf. 
i A ml, oy Arguments drawn from 
fible Effects of God in the World. 

[. I ſhall endeavour to aſſert the Truth of a 
Mine Providence by Arguments drawn from God 
inſelf. For fuppoling that there is a God, that 
to ſay, an infinitely wiſe, and good, and power- 
[Cauſe of things, (which I doubt not to make 
ppear when I come to diſcourſe of the ſenfible 
feds of God in the World) it will from 
ence neceſſarily follow that he upholds and 
poſes and governs all things by an over-ruling 
rovidence For, | 

I. If there be ſuch a God, he muſt neceſſarily 
e and exiſt of bimſelf, without any dependance 
pon any Superiour Cauſe. 
Il. He muſt neceſſarily be the Cauſe of all 
ther things that are and do exiſt. 

— He muſt neceſſarily be preſent with all 
ings. 

IV. Where-ever he is, ſo active are his Per- 
01s that he cannot but operate whereſoever he 
nds Objects to work upon. From all which I 
hall make appear it will neceſſarily follow, that 
te continually exerciſes an over-ruling Provt- 
ence over the World. : 
I. If there be a God, he muſt neceſſarily exf 
Ir be of himſelf without Dependance on any Supe- 
jour Cauſe. For when we ſpeak of God, we 
nean by him a Being that is as perfect, as it is 
oible, that hath nothing before him, nothing 
werior to him, nothing greater than himlſelk; 
hich cannot be meant of any derived Being; 
xcauſe all Effects are after their Cauſes, and in 
ome reſpect inferiour to them, as deriving their 
Beings, 
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Beings, and all their Excellencies and Perfection 
from them. But to ſay of God, that he is afty 
or any way inferiour to any. Cauſe, is a palpah} 
Contradiction to the very Netion of him; tis u 
ſay, that there is ſomething before the eterny 
Something, ſuperiour to the Supreme Something 
more Perfect than infinite Perfection. So thy 
either there can be no ſuch Being as a God in th 
World, or he muſt be of himſelf or from his om 
Eſſence, in which there muſt be ſuch an infinit 
Fulneſs of Being, as that from all Eternity paſt 
all Eternity to come, it is infinite) removed fron 
not Being, and ſo by Neceſſity of Nature mult fra 
ever have been and for ever be. And ſuch a he 
ing we muſt admit of, whether we will admit 
a God or 0; for either we muſt allow that th 
World, or at leaſt the /fatter of it exiſts of ih 
by its own never failing Fulneſs of Being, wit 
out ever needing any Cauſe to produce it, (whit 
as I ſhall thew you by and by is zmpoſ{ble) or tha 
all things in it derive their Being from ſome ji] 
Canſe, Who having no Cauſe in being before hit 
mult neceſſarily be uncauſed and unproduced; ani 
it God exiſts of himſelf, as he muſt do ſuppoſing e 
is, he muſt be ſuperzour to all things; for tin 
which is of itſelf cannot but be, and that which 
cannot. but be, can have no Power above it, be 
cauſe if it bath, that Power might have etthi! 
bindred or extinguiſhed its Being, and fo it might 
not have been. 

So that God's Self-exiftence neceſſarily ſupp® 
ſes him exalted above all Power and Superiorit), 
and conſequently to be the ſupreme and ſover?#! 
Power over all things; but to ſuppoſe him to b. 
ſupreme and Sovereign without exerciſing Rule and 
JDeminon, is ridiculous ; for without the Exerci 
0: 


5 
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Dominion «: 0g Power is but an uſeleſs and 
wnificant Cypber-flouriſh with a glorious Name, 
| and Dominion being the only proper Sphere 


is toil ſupreme Power, as ſuch, to move and ad in, 

au that unleſs God Rules and Governs, he is ſu- 

ung me to 0 Purpoſe, and his ſovereign Power is 
x 


leſs and in vain, for if he exert his ſovereign 


1 tle wer at all, it muſt be in Rule and Dominion, 

au ich is its only natural Province; but if he doth 

init t, his Sovereignty is only a Majeſtick Sloth that 

0 ſreping in an awful Throne with its Hands in 
rot 


; Boſom, without ever doing any thing that is 
vereign ; and of what Uſe is that ſovereign 
per that never exerciſes any act of Sovereign- 

Since therefore God's Se- Exiſtence neceſſa- 
y ſuppoſes his ſovereign Power over all things, 
2 muſt either grant that he continually exerci- 
this Power in ruling and governing the 


cl orld, or aſſert that it is utterly uſeleſs and in 
tu Win, which, as I ſhall ſhew by and by, is as 
e as it is blaſpbemous. 

naß IT. If there be a God, he muſt neceſſarily be the 
4 aſe of all other things that are and do exiſt. For 


hatſoever might not have been, or may not be, 
uſt be derived from ſomething which cannot 
t be. If it might not have been, how came ir to 
Not from 3tſelf to be ſure, for then it muſt 
pays have neceſſarily been; and therefore it 
ult finally be reſolved into ſome other Cauſe 
ach is of itſelf, and ſo cannot but always have 


eh and always be. Now that this World is not 
. L itſelf, but from ſome other Cauſe that is of it- 
ki is evident; becauſe whatſoever is of ite, 


uſt neceſſarily have all the Being, and all the 
ection of Being that is paſible. For that which 
of it ſelf 18 neceſſarily of itſelt, and it is not only 

N true 
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true that it cannot but be, but alſo that it « 
uot but be of it ſelf; for if it might not have hy 
of ityelf; it might not have been at all, becay 
itſelf, or its own Eſſence, is the only Ground} 
Reaſon of its Being; and therefore, if that Re 
might have failed, it might never have been at 
Now that which neceſſarily is of itſelf, hath 
ther actual nor paſſible Cauſe of Being; tor if 
hath an actual! Cauſe, it is not of itſelf; if x 
poſſible one, it is not neceſſarily of itſelf; andi 
hath no poſſible Cauſe ot Being, it is all that! 
poſeble to be, that is, it is fo complete and pa 
that no poſlible Being, or Perfection of Beings 
be added to it. 

Beſides, that which is of itſelf includes J 
ſity of Being in its Eſſence, and that which 
cludes e of Being, muſt always actuah 
what it 25, and have nothing potential in its! 
ture; and that which hath nothing potential i 
have all poſſible Being and Perfection. For, 
there be any poſſible Perfection of Being which 
bath not, it mult be in poſebility of being what 
is not, and if fo, it is not neceſſarily what it! 
So that if the World be of itſelf, it mult inc 
in the Nature of it, a Neceſity of Being, and 
fo, it muſt always adtualh be, that is, be alug 
out of all poſkb:lity either of not being or of bell 
what it is not; and if it be out of all bi 
not Being, it mult have all Poſſible Being; 110 
of all Poſlibility of being what it is not, it m 
have all poſſible Perfection of Being; that is, 
poſſible Power, and Knowledge, and 4 iſdom, al 
Goodneſs, which do all as neceſſarily reſult fro 
Self-Being, as any eſſential Property from any Ef" 
Since therefore this material World hath none“ 
theſe pofible Per fections of Being in it, it is ing 
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le it ſhould be of 3t/elf, and if it be not of itſelf, 
muſt have a Cauſe of Being that is diſtin& from 
d before itſelt; and what can the Cauſe be but 
d? ſince that which cauſed the World muſt be 
fore all Cauſes, and that which is before all Cau- 
$ muſt be uncauſed, and of itſelf, and that which 
of itſelf, muſt have all paſible Perfection, and 
nſequently be God. 

Since therefore the World was made by God, 
will from hence neceſſarily follow, that it is 
led and governed by him. For, if he made the 
orld, to be ſure he made it for ſome End, it 
ng unconceivable that infinite Viſdom ſhould 
me a World that is capable of the moſt noble 
d excellent Ends, without deſigning it to any 
d at all; and if he deſigned it for any End, to 
lure he is concerned that that End, whatever it 
ſhould be accompliſhed ; and if he be, his own 
ncernment will lead him to the Exerciſe of a 
ovidence, which is nothing elſe but a conſtant 
d feady Guidance of thoſe Beings which he 
th made, to thoſe common and particular Ends 
r which he made them. For, if he made them 
any End, to be ſure whatever it was, he did 
t let it drop out of his Aſind and Thoughts as 
on as he had made them, but ftill carries it a- 
g in his Eye and Intention ; and if he ſtill in- 
ds that End, there is no doubt but he ſtill pro- 
utes it, which he cannot do without a Provi- 
ce; for how can he drive things on to the Ends 
which he made them, if he be withdrawn 
bm the #/orld, and hath wholly ſequeſtred him- 
it from all the Afairs of it. 

II. If there be a God, he muſt neceſſarily be 


thout any Cauſe, he muſt be without any 
2 Bouna's 


ent with all things; becauſe being of himſelf 
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Bounds or Limits of Being. For it is altogeths 
unconceivable how any thing that is of it 
ſhould be reſtrained or limited by itſelf. For th 
we mult allow ſomething to be of itſelf, wheth 
we will admit of a God or no, yet we cannot fi 
poſe that which is of itſelf to be the Cauſe of 
ſelf, without a Contradiction; becauſe every Cay 
muſt be before its Effect; and therefore to ſuppi 
that which is of itſelf, to be the Cauſe of itk 
is to ſuppoſe it to be before itſelf, that is, to 
when it is not, or to be and not be together, whi 
18 ĩmpoſible. When therefore we ſay that /on 
thing is of itſelf, our meaning can be no oth 
than this, that it hath ſuch an immenſe Pia 
tude of Being in itſelf, as that it neitheir ne 
nor required any Cauſe to produce it; and h 
can that which is of itſelf without being 
Cauſe of itſelf, be any way reſtrained or lim 
by itſelf? For that which limits Beings, is dl 
the Will or Power of their Cauſes, which either v 
not or could not beſtow any farther Being or 
fection upon them; and therefore only ſuch th 
as are cauſed are limited, becauſe they being 
duced out of nothing, are only ſo far and no 
ther brought into Being, as their Cauſe was! 
ling or able to bring them. That there 
which exiſts of itſelf without any Canſe of he 
muſt exiſt of itſelf without any Limits of Hei 
becauſe it was neither limited by it/elf, nor by 1 
other Cauſe; and that which hath thing to li 
it, muſt neceſſarily be immenſe and boundleſs. 0 
therefore being this Selfexiſting Being, mult ! 
ceſſarily be of an unlimited Eſſence; an Elle 
which no paſible Space can either circumſcrile 
define, but muſt neceſſarily be diffuſed through i 
ircumfuſed about all, and preſent with all raul 
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naginable he ſhould /t ill among them, and ex” 
ciſe no Providence over them? For ſince he is a 
ing Being, he muſt be vitally preſent where- 
ver he is, and that he ſhould be vztally and yet 
actively preſent among a World of Beings, that he 
ould live in this wide Univerſity of things, and 
every Part of it, and yet take no more Notice 
have no more Influence upon it than if he were a 
ad and ſenſeleſs Idol, is altogether inconcetvs- 
le; and we may as well imagine a Sun in the 
niverſe without Heat or I igbt, as a living God 
ounding and penetrating all things without ever 
rting his active Powers, or ſhedding forth his vi- 
Influence upon them. For where-ever life is, 
will operate; and therefore ſince God, who is 
Life and Activity, is every where, he muſt o- 
ate every where, and if he operate every where, 

at Operation is an Univerſal Providence. 
IV. And laſtly, If there be a God, he muſt be 
dowed with all thoſe active Perfections of Power 
iſdom, Juſtice and Goodneſs ; all which muſt 
"Wl preſent whereſoever he is. For as for Power, 
is nothing elſe but the Spring or Fountain of 
uſality; and therefore ſince God is the firſt 
uſe, he muſt neceſſarily be the Spring of the 
rer of all Cauſes, and that from which all Power 
erived muſt itſelf be all Powerful ; otherwiſe 
ill derive more Power than it hath, and be 
> Cauſe of that whereof it hath no Cauſality, 
lich is a Contradiction. And then as for Wiſ- 
and Goodneſs, they are inſeparable to perfect 
ver; Which how forcible ſoever it be, cannot be 
et except it be conducted by Wiſdom and Good- 
; for without theſe, Power is only an irreſiſti- 
Whirlwind that ſweeps and hurries all things 
N 3 betore 


—— 


And if he be preſent with all things, how is i“ 
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before it without any End, or Method, or Ordy 
And what a lame, blind and defective Power mu 
that be that can neither deſign nor contrive, nei 
ther propoſe to itſelf beneficial Ends, nor yet c 
ſuitable Means to effect them? and in a wor 
that can neither intend well nor proſecute wiſeh! 
If therefore the Power of God be perfect, a5 i 
cannot but be, being the Original of all Powe 
it muſt neceſſarily be cod with perfect V 
dom and Goodneſs; with perfect Goodneſs to |: 
vel its Intentions at good and beneficral Ends; wis 
perfect Wiſdom to order and direct its proſecution 
Since therefore perfect Power, and Wiſdom aut 
Goodneſs are eſſential to God, they mult be « 
extended with his Eſſence, which as I ſhewed b 
fore, is extended to all things. And how can v 
conceive ſuch active Perfections as theſe to be pr 
Jent with all things without ever acting upon then! 
For the very End and Perfection of all theſe Att 
butes conſiſts in their Exerciſe, for ſo the End 
Power is Action, the End of Wiſdom is orderif 
and contriving, and the End of Goodneſs is doi 
ao How then can we ſuppoſe that an infinitt 
ower, whoſe End is Aion, ſhould be preſa 
where a World of things are to be done, and 6 
nothing? that infinite Wiſdom, whoſe End is d 
dering and contriving, ſhould be preſent where 
World of things are to be ordered, and order u 
thing? Or that infinite Goodneſs, whoſe End! 
doing good, ſhould be preſent where a World d 

good is to be done, and do none at all? What 
this, but to transform the Divine Perfections im 
ſenſeleſs Idols, that have Eyes, but ſze not, Hani 
but act not; that have boundleſs, but uſeleſs ant 
unadive Powers; that have Glorious Names, Vi 
in reality ſtand but for ſo many e a 
ONS 
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orid? And thus I have endeavoured to demon- 
ate a Providence by Arguments drawn from God 
mſelf: but becauſe there may be ſomething in 

em too ſublime and metaphyſical for common 

pprehenſions to reach, I have but briefly inſiſt- 

| on them. I proceed therefore, in the ſecond 
ace, to another fort of Arguments, which are 
re eaſie and obvious; viz. ſuch as are drawn 
om ſenſible Effects, of which I ſhall give theſe 

x Inſtances. 

I. The conſtant Direction of things to the ſame 
d Ends, which have no Deſign in themſelves. 

[[. The watchful Providence of things, which 
ve no Foreſight 1n themſelves. 

III. The mutual Agreement and Correſpondency 
things, which have no Under/tandimg of them- 
res or of one another. 

IV. The Continnation of things in the ſame 

ely Order, which have no Government of them- 
ves. 

V. Miraculous Effects. 

VI. Predi@:ons of future and remote Contingen- 


8. 
I. One ſenſible Inſtance of a Divine Providence 
the conſtant Direction of things to the ſame 


od Ends which have no Deſign in themſelves. 


hen we ſee things void of all Senſe and Reaſon 


conſtantly directed to good Ends, as they could 
if they bad Senſe and Reaſon, we may be ſure 


at there is a Reaſon without them that framed 
em for thoſe Ends, and direds them to them; 
being unconceivable how Chance or blind Ne- 


ity, that have no Deſign, or Art, or Contri- 
mce in them, ſhould conſtantly operate as re- 
uarly as Reaſon itſelf. Now if we ſurvey this 
alt Univerſality of things, we may eaſily ob- 


N 4 ſerve, 
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ſerve, at leaſt of the generality of them, that the 
are framed for and directed to ſome wiſe and e 
cellent End; and though, through our own bon 
ſightedneſs or want of Enquiry, we do not ſee th 
Uſe and Tendency of them all, yet this is no Ar 

ment at all that they are vain and ſuperfluou 

or, as we now ſee the Uſe of a world of thing 
which paſt Generations underſtand not, fo then 
is no doubt but future Generations will unde 
ſtand the Uſe of a World more than we ; an 
therefore ſince the Uſefulneſs of the Generality 
things is now ſo apparent and viſible, we out 
in all reaſon to conclude, that our not diſcerny 
the Uſefulneſs of them all, proceeds not from tha 
Defet, but from our own Ignorance. 

Let us therefore briefly ſurvey this beantij 
Scene of things that is before us. The Sun al 
Earth, for inſtance, are things that are uttet 
void of Underſtanding, and therefore can haven 
Deſign or Contrivance in them; how then cam 
they to place and continue themſelves at ſuch a ca 
modious Diſtance from one another; Whereas i 
ſuch a vaſt and immenſe Space they might han 
found ten thouſand millions of other Places au 
Diſtances to fix in? The Earth might have foun 
room enough to place itſelf either much nearer to d 
much remoter from the Sun than it is; but if! 
had done ſo, it muſt have either been everlaſting 
ly parched or everlaſtingly frozen and benights 
and either way converted into an uſeleſs, barren, all 
uninbabitable Deſart; whereas where it now is,! 

ſtands at the moſt convenient Diſtance from ti 
Sun, to be warmed and cheriſhed by his enlivenl 
Fires, and neither to be roaſted by being too 1 
them, nor frozen by being too far from them 
but to receive from them ſuch a temperate heat, 
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s ſufficient to excite its ſeminal Virtues, and to 
ram up its Fuices into them, and thereby to ripen 
Wits natural Fruits, and in a word, to comfort and 
efreſp its Inhabitants, and to render it to them 
2 pleaſant, a healthful, and a fruitful Paradiſe. 
Since therefore of ten Thouſand Millions of 
laces wherein it might have fixed to that Immen- 
ty of Space that ſurrounds it, it hath fixed upon, and 
oth ſtill continue in the beſt, without any Deſign 
r Viſdom of its own, it is plain that there is an 
ver · ruling Wiſdom without it, that choſe its place 
ind fixes and determines it thereunto. Again, How 
ame the Sun (for whether it be the Earth that 
noves about the dun, or the Sun about the Earth 
all one to our Enquiry ) how came this Sun, I 
ay, which hath no Reaſon to govern itſelf by, to 
e determined to ſuch a uſeful Courſe of Motion? 
what makes this vaſt and mighty Body move round 
be Earth in twenty four hours, in finiſhing which 
paczous Circle of Motion it muſt fly far ſwifter 
han a Bullet.from a Cannons Mouth ; and yet 
trough ſo many Ages each twenty four hours it 
th conſtantly performed it, without being ſo 
nuch as one Minute faſter or ſlower ; whereby it 
akes thoſe ju/t and regular Returns of Day and 
Wight to both the Hemiſpberes, ſo that neither the 
Me nor the other is either too much heated by his 
Preſence, or too long benighted by his Abſence ; 
ecauſe as ſoon as the ove hath been ſufficiently 
parmed and cheriſhed with his Rays, he immedi- 
itely retires from it into the other, and by ſo doing 
be gives the active Animals leave to reft, the over- 
heated Air to cool, and the Gaſping Earth to repair 
ts fainting Virtues, which a continued heat would 
don exhauſt and extinguiſh, Thus by returning 
by and Night to both parts of the Earth once in 
twenty 


bound up with everlaſting Froſt; here it would 
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twenty four Hours, he preſerves both their Heat 
and Aſoiſture, upon which all Generation depends, in 
a due and regular Temper, ſo that neither their ra. 
dical Aſoiſture is conſumed by the parching Droughts 
of the Day, nor their vital heat extmguiſhed by the 
cool Moiſtures of the Night, but the one ſtill al 
lays and tempers the other by their quick and al- 
ternate Revolutions. How then can the Sun, that 
underſtands no Utility, and defigns no End, be 
determined to this Courſe of Motion, which above 
all others is ſo admirably uſeful and advantageou 
to this World we live in? Again, What 1s th: 
Reaſon that ſince he thus equally moves round thi 
Earth, he doth not always move in the ſame Cir 
cle, but run out every day into a different Cir 
cle almoſt a whole Degree farther Northward a 
Southward, and this ſo conſtantly and preciſely, that 
in ſix thouſand ſucceeding Revolutions, he hath 
never varied ſo much as one Minute from hi 
Courſe either ne way or the other, and by hc 
his ſlated Excurrences towards the North and Sout), 
he makes the Seaſons of the Tear, gives a Summa 
and a Winter, a Spring and a Fall, to all Parts 
the Earth, without which the Earth would long 
ere this have been utterly nſeleſs, and all its Fruit 
and for want of them its Animals too, would have 
for ever periſhed « For ſome Parts of it would 
have been ſcorched with everlaſting Heat, othe!s 


have been all a Sandy, there all an Icy Deſart, 
and ſo both Vegetation and Generation would eve!) 
where have utterly ceas'd, either for want d 
Moiſture or for want of Heat. How came the Sun 
then, which hath neither Senſe nor Reaſon of hö 
own to guide him, to be directed into ſuch a con- 


modious Courſe of annual Motion, when wy DN 
that 
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hat vaſt ſpace he moves in, he might as well 
dave run ten thouſand other Courſes of Motion; 
de might have moved all the Year round the 
arth's Equator ; but if he had done fo, all the mid- 
le Tracts of Earth both Northward and Southward 
rould ſoon have been ſcorched up with his conti- 
ual Preſence, and all the remoter Parts both ways 
ould quickly have died with Cold thro' his per- 
etual Abſence or he might have run his annual 
ourſe on one ſide only of the Earth's Equator ; 
nd made his circular Excurſions to or beyond the 
ole; but if he had done ſo, he muſt have left a 
reat part of the oppoſite Hemiſphere expoſed to 
verlaſting Night and Cold, whereas in the annual 
purſe of Motion he now performs, he ſheds forth 
is Light, and Heat, and Influence over all the 

orld, and by turns gives every Part its Tearly 
eaſons; which is a plain Evidence, that all his 
otions are conducted by a wiſe and over-ruling 
ind, which among ſo many Courſes of Motion 
hat lie before him in the boundleſs ſpace he moves 
n, hath determined him to that which, for Perpe- 
uity, is much the beft and moſt commodious. 

And the ſame is to be ſaid of the Motions of 
he Moon, which Nature hath deſigned for a vica- 
ous Light to the Sun, to ſupply his Abſence, and 
form his Office in this lower World. For what 
akes this ſenſeleſs and irrational Planet, that 
oves without any Intention of its own, wander 
dy turns Northward and Southward ſome Degrees 
deyond the Sun? And what makes it move North- 
pard when the Sun is Southward, and again South- 
yard when the Sun is Northward, whereas in that 
mmenſe Space wherein it ſwims, it hath room e- 
ongh to run a thouſand other Courſes of Moti- 
MN, none of which could have been ſo advantage- 

os 
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ous to us as this? For by moving Northward whey 
the Sun is Southward, and ſo e contra, it moderate 
the Cold and Darkneſs of the Winter Nights, and 
by paſſing beyond the Tropicks, which are th; 
Boundaries of the Sun, it in ſome meaſure ſip. 
plies his Abſence, by enlightning thoſe long ant 
tedious Nights in which the Regions towards the 
Poles are buried; which is a plain Inſtance of the 
ſingular Care of Providence, that no Parts of th: 
Earth ſhould be left altogether deſtitute of th 
neceſſary Comforts of the Heavenly Light ani 
Warmth. 

Again, How came the Air, which hath no Ds 
en in itſelf, to place itſelf fo commodzonſly as 1 
hath done between the Earth and the Heaven! 
Why is there not a wide vacuity between? Or i 
ſome Body muſt needs intervene, why was it 10 
Fire or Water as well as Air, which of all othe 
Bodies is the moſt commodious? For had it beet 
a void Space, there could have been no Intercou} 
between Heaven and Earth; or had it been fil 


drowned the Earth and all things belonging to it; 
but as for the Air, which is a thin, ſwift, fluid and 
tranſparent Body, it is of all others the moſt pre 
per Vehicle of the Celeſtial Influences. For what 
other Body is there, that through ſuch a ſtuperdon 
Diſtance could have conveyed down to us tit 
Light and Heat of the Sun, with ſuch an inet 
ble Swiftneſs; or what other Element could hav? 
been ſo proper for Animals to move and breath in 
Since therefore this Space between the Eartl 
and Heavens might have been ſupplied with 0 
ther Bodies, but with none fo fit as Air, which 
yet is no way conſcious of its own Fitneſs, and 


ſo cannot be ſuppoſed to chuſe this Space for 1 
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elf, it is a plain Evidence that there was a wiſe 

ind without it that choſe this Habitation for it. 

And now we are come down to this terreſtrial 

lobe, which conſiſts of Earth and Water, let us 
riefly conſider the admirable uſe of both, and of 
ll things appertaining to them. How came the 

nſleſs Water to bore Holes and Channels in the 

anks of the Ocean through long Tra@s of Earth, 

ind againſt its own nature to climb up to the tops 
pf Mountains, that ſo it may be able not only to 

n down again with Eaſe, but alſo to carry it- 

elf to ſuch Heights afterwards, as the Necellities 

pf Men and Beaſts require, and to unite into large 

Rivers, that run into all the inland Parts of the 
arth, watering both them and their thirty A- 
imals all along as they go, till at laſt they return 
nto the Ocean again ? How came this dull and 
enſleſs Element, that can conſult neither its own 
onſcience nor that of other Beings, to be ſalt 
rhere it is convenient for ztſelf to be ſalt, viz. 
n the Ocean, by which it is preſerved from Pu- 
refaction; and freſh where it is convenient for 
ther Beings that it ſhould be freſh, viz. in the 

ontains and Rivers, that fo it may be fit to fru- 
tife the Earth, and to be a whel/ome Drink for its 
Animals? How came ſo many Rivers and Fomun- 
as, which do all ariſe from the ſalt Waters of 
the Sea, to be /tript of their ſalt Particles, by run- 
ning through the Pores of the Earth, and there- 
by to be rendred both fruitful to the Ground, and 
\ > bolſome for Men and Beaſts? How comes it to 
paſs that ſo many Clonds as are drawn up out of 
M's /alt Ocean, ſhould in their 4ſcent ſo far ſhake 
WM their Salt as to deſcend back again upon the 
1M E:rth in ſweet and freſb Showers ? And how came 
| 


thoſe Vaponrs of which the Clouds conſiſt, and 
which 
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which are much thicker and heavzer than the Air 
to be drawn aloft as they are by the Rays of the 
Sun, which have neither Pumps nor Buckets t 
exhale them? And when they are aloft in the 
Air, how came they to gather into thick Cloudy 
and not rather to diſperſe themſelves about in 
that vaſt Expanſum, or to return back again to thy 
Earth in thin Vapours as they aroſe; and while 
they hang in the Air, what is it that ſuſtain 
their eight, and when they fall, how comes i 
to paſs that they anc ey fall in ſoft and genth 
Showers that water the Roots of the Graſs and 
Corn, without any prejudice to their Stalks and 
Blades, and not rather in Mifts or Streams, which 
either would be inſufficient to moiſten the Earth 
or lay waſt its Corn and Fruit, with the Violens 
of their Fall? All which are illuſtrious Inſtance 
of a wiſe and powerful Providence, that dire 
and orders this ſenſleſs Element, and cauſes it or: 
dinarily to move and act as if it had Wiſdom in 
itſelf, and did there withal induſtrionſiy conſult the 
publick Good of this World. But this Argument 
you may find handled more at large in a late er 
cellent Treatiſe de Deo. 25 
And now we are arrived to the Earth, where. 
on we live and move and have our Beings, which 
tho' itſelf be of a broken and irregular Figure, 


and ſeems to be rather the mighty Ruins of ſome 


more beautiful Structure, than an Original Ed 
of the Divine Art and Contrivance, yet contain 


in it the moſt amazing Inſtances of an all-wiſ? and 


all-powerful Providence. For how comes this dul 
and /fup:d Lump to be impregnated with ſuch at 
infinite Variety of Seminal Vertues, all which do 
proceed as orderly and art:ficzally in the Formation 


One 
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"ne endued with a moſt wiſe and intelligent Mind? 
For ſince the Plants do all derive their Nouriſh- 
ent from the inward Parts of the Earth, it is ne- 
eſſary that ſome Parts of them ſhould be buried 
nder Ground, that ſo they may come at their 
Fed ; and that theſe Parts ſhould be fitted with 
pong) ſtrings to faſten them to the Earth, and to 
ack in thoſe Juices of it whereon they feed; 
ind accordingly the ſeminal Vertus of every Plant 
orms it felt a Root under Ground, which runs 
put more or leſs from the Centre of it into 
rater or ſmaller Strings, proportionable to the 
Magnitude of the Plant it bears, that ſo how 
rat ſoever it be, it may by theſe Strings be ſo 
aſnzd to the Earth, as that the Wind to which 
ts upper Parts are expoſed, way not be able to 
ear them up; then this ſeminal Form, whatſoever 
t be, digeſts theſe Strings into a porous and ſpongy 
dubſtance fit to ſuck in the Juices of the Earth on 
very ſide, and bores little Holes or ſtrait Fibres 
brough them from one end to the other, that 
0 by theſe Conduĩt- pipes they may all convey the 
Juices they ĩmbibed into the Centre of the Root; 
ind having thus Formed its Root, and by theſe 
trings or nervous Filaments ſupplied it with 
plenty of Juice, by ſtrange myſterious Art it 
mcods the liquid Matter into a hard and ſolid 
ubſtance, through which it alſo bores an infi- 
ute number of ſtrait Fibres from the very Centre 
I! the Root, to convey up with it thoſe Juices 
hat are lodged there, with the thicker parts of 
hich it nouriſbes and increaſes its more ſolid Sub- 
W'ance, thruſting forth the thinner towards the 
urface, and the thinneſt at the Extremities of 
's Branches ; the former of which it digeſts into 
| Bark wherewithal it cloaths the tender Body ot 

| its 
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its Plant, to defend it againſt the Violences q 
Heat and Cold; the latter into Leaves, and then 
withal adorns its Branches, and /helters its Fru 
from the ſcorching of the Sun, and the excel(liv'' 
Moiſture of the Kain; and by thus di/tributiy 
the ftill-riſmg Juices, it ſtill zncreaſes its Plant til 
ſuch time as it arrives to its full growth and Mz 
turity; ſo that from the utmoſt Brings of the Rog 
to the Centre of it, from the Centre of the Rog 
to the higheft Branches of it, from the Branche 
to the Leaves and Fruit of it, theſe porous Filn 
Tun on, by which every part, how diſtant ſoere 
from the Root, ſucks up its Juices and dige 
them into its own Subſtance ; for event 
Leaves and Fruit are hung upon the Branches 
little, Soft and Spungy Stalks, through which ther 
run innumerable Fibres that convey the Jui 
from the Branches, and by ſtupendous Art 4 
firibute it by their Pores, through all the who! 
Body of the Leaves and Fruit. But then) 
Vide Leſia what particular Art the Seminal irn 
de Prov, of each particular kind doth fo « 
, flantly Ind regularly concoct and el. 
borate the Juices of the Earth into their 0: 
Jpecifick Smells and Taſts, and Figure and C 
lours, 1s a Myſtery that confounds and puzzles: 
our Philoſophy. Now whence I beſeech yd 
proceeds this curious, inimitable Art which * 


with all our Reaſon can neither tranſcribe nor ci 0 
prehend ? Not from the things tbemſelves fur"! 
for how can they have Art that have no Reaſon! © 
And therefore of Neceſſity it muſt proceed fro © 
ſome all-wiſe, ſuperintending Mind, that eit 
immediately contrives and frames them, or ell 6 


impreſſes their ſeminal Virtues with its own ah 
wiſe and powerful Art whereby they contrive a 
frame themſelves. An 


— 
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And if in the Compoſure of every Plant there 
> ſuch viſible Footſteps of a Divine Art, how 
ch more of every Animal, whoſe Parts for in- 
ite Variety, delicate Smalneſs, exquiſite Shape, 
tion and Temper, do as far excel the other, as 
> Ofices for which they are deſigned ? For tho 
plaſtick Soul that forms the Animal hath not 
leaſt Ray of Art or Reaſon of irs own, yet in 
Formation of it, it proceeds with as much 
ious and incomparable Art, as if it were endowed 
h the moſt perfect Reaſon. For firſt it ſpins 
the thicker Parts of the ſeminal fatter into 
le Threads or Fibres, part of which it hollows 
o Pipes, and part into Sponges, ſome whereof 
more thin, and ſome more 2 all which, 
h wondrous Arts, it cuts and prunes in divers 
ces, fitting their Ends to one another, and in 
ers Manners knitting them together into a well- 
portion d Structure of Bones and Members; then 
the thinner parts of the Seminal Matter it 
ms the Intrails, viz. the Liver and Heart and 
ms, drawing out from each certain Fibres to 
framed into Veins, and Arteries, and Nerves, 
which End it bores and hollows them through, 
nds and ſtretches them out at length, and di- 
them into innumerable Branches, which it 
eads through all the Intrails, and thereby 
intains a mutual Communication between them, 
derives the Nouriſbment and Animal and Vital 
Irits through all the Body; and having thus 
the ſeveral parts out of the ſeminal Matter, 
| curiouſly woven them together, it concocts the 
ainder of the Matter which is {till ſuppli- 
with new Nouriſhment into the Subfance of 
le ſeveral Parts, and this in ſuch preciſe and re- 


ar Proportions, as to form every one of them, 
tho 


ſtinguiſbed into all its proper Parts and Memba 


fenſive, or deſtructive to its Nature; ſome to pin 
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tho' infinitely various from one another, intoiy 
own proper Figure, and Meaſure, and Proport 
on, ſo that within ſeven days after the Conc 
tion, the whole Body is entirely framed and 4 


which, though they are fo vaſtly great in the 
Number, ſo ſtrangely different in their Sizz an 
Figure, ſo inficiedy various in their Motzons ar 
Tendencies, do all contribute one way or oth 
to the Beauty and Benefit of the A hole; fomet 
propagate the Kind, others to preſerve the hi 
vidual, others to diſtinguiſh what is neceſſary, a 
ventent, and pleaſant, from what is dangero::, « 
what is good, others to ſbun what is evil, otherst 
enjoy thoſe goods, and others to defend it again 
thoſe evils that threaten or invade it; ſo that ot: 
theſe infinitely numerous and diverſe Parts, not9 
can be wanting or defective without ſome conlil 
rable damage to the whole. How then is it conc 
vable that ſuch an infinite number of different An 
mals, which are all fo perfect in their Kin, | 
amazingly curious in their Compoſition, as that 

with all our Reaſon can diſcern nothing in the 
that is either ſuperffuous or defective, nothing 
their Figure that is irregular, nothing in tit 
Pofition that is miſplaced, nothing in their A 
that is exorbitant, thould all of them be framed! 
their ſeveral Plaſtick Souls, which are uttel 
blind and irrational, without the Conduct and U. 
tion of an all-wiſe and all- powerful Provident 
mould you behold a confuſed heap of Earth, al 
Stone, and Iron, and Timber, without any vic; 
Artificer near it, fall to poliſhing its own Parts, 

ting them to one another, and diſpoſing them is 
Order according to the Rules of Architect! 


4. 


—— 
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nd at length frame them all together into the 
orm of a moſt beautiful Palace, would you not 
Wonclude that ſome 5skilful Mind were 1nvifibly 
reſent there, and did work upon this ſenſeleſs 
eap, and diſpoſe its Parts into this comelyOrder ? 
ind yet in the Compoſure of any one Animal 
ere is infinitely more Art than in the moſt beau- 
ful Hructure in the World. How then can we 
2gine that the blind, artleſs matter, of which 
is compoſed, could ever have framed itſelf in- 
this admzrab® Form and Centexture, had not 
me great Mind been viſibly preſent at the 
ompoſition of it, or at leaſt imprinted on its 
tleſs Matter, ſome powerful Signature of its 

n wiſe Art to direct, and order to contrive it. 
I might from hence have proceeded to the for- 
ation of Alan, the Maſterpiece of all this lower 
ration, in whoſe frame and firufure there are 
ch Miracles of Art as do out- reach both the [mi= 
in and Vonder of the moſt raiſed and compre- 
me Minds. For who can ſufficiently admire the 
ful Contexture of his Corporeal Parts, which 
ough almoſt infinite in Number and Variety, do 
t only compoſe a Body of a moſt amiable Sym- 
try and Proportion, but are alſo as exactly fram- 
| and tempered and adapted to perform the Offi- 
s of Life and Motion, and Senſe and Reaſon, 
Art or Wit can fanſie and imagine them? But 
en how much more admirable is the Soul 
Thich inhabits and animates this Body; for of 
hat ſoever Subſtance this thing we call our Soul 
it is evidently framed for great and noble Opera- 
Wons, to diſcloſe the Myſteries of Nature, and to 
de into its deep Philoſophy, to penetrate into the 
uu uſes of things, and with its aimble and ſaga- 
Ms Thoughts to ſurvey this ample Theatre of Be- 
O 2 ings; 


— — 
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ings; to recolle& things paſt, and to foretel thing 
to come, to invent the moſt uſeful Arts and com: 
prehenſive Sciences, to dictate good Laws, ant 
proj ect wiſe Policies for the Government ot Hy 
mane Societies, and in a word, to under ſtand th 
right Reaſons of things, and to regulate its Wil 
and Affections by them: and is it potlible we 
ſhould imagine a Being thus exquiſitely framed u 
be the Product of a blind and artleſs matter, tob 
nothing but a lucky Jumble of ſenſeleſs and in rati 
nal Atoms? For ſuppoſe it were nothing but el 
borated Matter, yet certainly it requires infinit 

Art and Skill to contrive and faſhzon it into 
thoſe curious Springs, and Wheels and Mechanid 
Knacks that are neceſſary to render it not only: 
living and feeling, but alſo a wiſe and ratio 

Matter. For how is it conceivable that a litt 
Drop of water, without the Aſſiſtance of any Ma 

or Providence, ſhould form itſelf not only into a 
the Parts and Lineaments of a Humane Body, but 

alſo into a Humane Mind, a Mind of vaſt Detir 

and infinite Capacities of Knowledge, that cal 

form Ideas w:th itſelf of every thing that is rounl 

about it, and from them can frame innumerall 

Propoſitions, and deduce them into Arts and SC 

ences: and in a word, that can move itſelf an 

the Body it lives in, by its own internal Spring 

and form itſelf into ſo many various and contra 

Affections, by the myſterious Force and Energy 0 

its own Reaſon and Diſcourſe? If you beheld: 
dead Pencil move without any viſible Hand, an 

dip itſelf into various Colours, and draw but a 

exact Picture of a Man, you would doubtleſs co b 

clude either that ſome inviſible Limner, had i 

fuſed into it the Art of Limning, or did imm 

diately manage and direct it. But thould you 1 

thi 
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is Picture, when it is drawn and fiſhed, not only 

ve and move, but reaſon and diſcourſe, and exert 

I] forts of Animal and Humane Operations, could 

ou imagine that ever the blind, irrational Pencil 

primed it of it/elf without being managed or di- 

ed by ſome /uperzour Mind or Providence? 

And thus I have given ſome briet Inſtances of 
e conſtant Direction of all forts of things, how 

wid and irrational ſoever, to ſome wiſe and 

od End, which is a plain Evidence of an mi- 

ſal Providence over the World, that in a con- 

ant and wnzform Series directs things to their 

roper Ends that have no Aim or Deſygn of their 

wn, and fo are utterly uncapable to guide and 

ret themſelves. 

Il. Another ſenſible Evidence of a divine Ho- 

dence is, the ſagacious Providence of things that 

ave no Foreſight in themſelves. For among irra- 

tonal Beings, that can neither apprehend for what 
nds they act, nor by what Means they may beſt 
rect them, how ſtrange is it to conſider with 
hat Inſight and Providence they many of them act 
n fforing up Proviſions for themſelves againſt a 
ime of Extremity, in framing their own Beds 
nd Neſts, and defending themſelves and their 
Coung againſt approaching Dangers ; in eaucating 
heir Young, and propagating their Kind thro' 
ll ſucceeding Generations, inſomuch that if they 
ere every one endued with reaſon of their own 
0 foreſee their own Dangers, and forecaſt their 
wn Conveniency and Safety, they could not act 
ith more Skill and Sagaczty than they do. For 
hus the Plants that have neither Senſe nor Reaſon: 
to diſcern the Periods of their own Growth and 
Decay, when they have almoſt ſpent themſelves, 
and are ready to wither and die, run up into Seed, 


1 as 
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as if they foreſaw their own approaching Fate, an 
did thereupon bethink themſelves of propagatis 
their Kind before it be too late, and leaving 1m 
merous Poſterity behind them. And thercſon 
ſince they have neither Thought nor Forecaſt i 
themſelves, tis evident that there 1s a Providen 
that thinks and forecaſts for them. 

Thus alſo thoſe Plants that ſhoot up on bij) 
but are too weak to ſupport themſelves, ſuch ast 
Hop and Vine and Toy, run out into little ſtrings 
tendrels, with which they lay bold upon ſome bog 
that is ſtronger than themſelves, as if they wer 
- conſcious of their own weakneſs, and fo to prop 
theinſelves did deſignedly twiſt about thoſe tron 
ger bodies, that are beſt able to ſupport them. Al 
therefore ſince they neither know their own weak 
neſs, nor yet the firength of the Trees or Wall thy 
depend on, it is evident that there is 4 wiſe Pio 
vidence that knows both, and guides and dirt 
them to their ſafety. 

And as there 1s a viſible Providence over Plat 
ſo there is alſo over brute and irrational Animal 
and eſpecially over the ſinalleſt and moſt contm 
ptible, who by reaſon of their natural wean} 
and impotence are leſs able to provide for them 
lelves. For thus the Spider is a Creature as voil 
of Reaſon as the Plant of Senſe, and yet with wha 
wondrous Art doth he ſpin his Web out of a vi 
cous matter within his own Bowels? He extend 
the threads of 1t acroſs to one another, leaving 
equal Angles in the middle, faftning the extrem 
to the oppoſite threads, and then leſt throug) 
the weakneſs of the ſlender threads of which |t 
is compoſed, the Fly he hunts ſhould happen to 
break through, he weaves ſeveral under-nets one 


within another, and with a wondrous * fi 
Pens 


- 
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ens them altogether, that fo if one ſhould tail, 
he other might hold; and when he hath thus 
fr d and ſpread his ſubtil and ſtrange contrived 
Snares, he lies in wait in a little Den without, 
made by him on purpoſe to conceal himſelf; 
from whence, as ſoon as the Fly is entangled, he 
ſwiftly runs and ſeizes it, and having killed it, car- 
ries it away and lays it up in a fate Repoſitory 
zpainſt a time of Famine. In all which pertor- 
mance this zrratzonal Inſect proceeds as provident- 
y and wiſely, as it in a long deduction he had in- 
err d one thing from another, and aCted upon the 

oft rational deliberation; and therefore ſince he 
s void of reaſon himſelf, and doth not determine 
himſelf by any natural Logic of bis own, he mult 
proceed by the reaſon and direction of ſome wiſe 
Mind without him, that hath the guidance and di- 
poſal of his motion. For he begins not to ex- 
erciſe his Art after he is arriv'd to a riper Age, 
but is Dorn with his Trade about him, and ſpins 
and weaves from his very Infancy ; nor 1s there 
any diverſity in his Manufacture, as there uſes 
to be in thoſe of rational Artificers, but *tis always 
woven in the ſame manner, and figure, and fa- 
on, which is a plain evidence that he effects it 


12 not by any art or reaſon of bis own but by mere 
otra! iind, which is nothing but the impreſ- 
1 ſon of the Art and Reaſon of the Author of Na- 


ture, which Impreſſion knows not what it doth, 
nor upon what reaſon it proceeds, but only an- 
ſwers to the Reaſon of God, as the ſignature doth 
to the Seal that impreſs'd ir, and like an Echo arti- 
culates and reſounds his Voice without underſtand- 
ing what it means. And as the ſenſeleſs Echo, 
when it reverberates words that carry Senſe and 
Reaſon in them, ſuppoſes the original Voice to 


Q 4 pro- 
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proceed from ſome intelligent Mind; ſo theſe i 


ceſſarily imply that there is ſome wiſe Mind or 
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rational Inſtincts of Nature, which expreſs { 
much Art and Reaſon in their Operations, do ne. 


Providence to which they owe their original and 
continuance. 

For thus, to inſtance farther, with what a rang 
and wonderful Art to the Bees frame their Combs, 
which they divide on each ſide into a world a 
little fix corner'd cells, and then prop them up with 
middle walls of pillars which they raiſe from 
the floor into an arch, by which as they are ren- 
dred more ſtrong, ſo the Bees have an entrance 
through to repair them whenever they decay; and 
having thus artificially built their houſes, with 
what znduftry do they wander to and fro to gather 
the ſweet Dews of Heaven, whereon they live, 
from the herbs and flowers of the Field, and 
with what care do they treaſure them up in thok 
little cells againſt Vinter, when they can neither 
go forth by reaſon of the cold to ſeek their ſuſte 
nance abroad, nor yet find it if they could; and 
when they have filFd their cells with their Winter 
Proviſion, they providently draw over the Mouth 
of them a thin skin or membrane to preſerve tl 
grateful liquor leſt it ſhould drop out and be lo; 
and in a word, in what a regular order do they 
live, they reſt and labour all together, and in the 
diſcharge of ſeveral offices confpire to the ſan 
work; '{ome preſs the flowers with their feet, & 
thers with their mouths or down of their bodies 
gather up the moiſtures, which theſe preſs out and 
carry them home'to their cells ; ſome bring home 
the materials of which theſe cells are compos d, 
others disburden them of it, others build with it, 
and others plane and poliſ the building. 1 * py 
GY | and; 
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ands are at work, firſt to build the houſe they are 
o dwell in, and to divide it into its ſeveral apart- 
nents, and then to fore them all with Proviſion 
gainſt the enſuing time of Scarcity. Now 
herefore ( not to mention their wondrous polity 
nd government of which ſo many curious obſe r- 
ations have been made) how is it poſſible they 
hould do all theſe things with ſo much regularity 
nd exact order, without being guided by ſome 
{rt and Reaſon ? But yet *tis certain tis not by 
ny Reaſon of their own; they do not at all con- 
dr, when they build, how need ful Houſes are 
or themſelves and their Winter Proviſions, nor 
ow convenient that waxy matter which they ga- 
her is to build thoſe Houſes, nor what neceſſity 
here is of dividing them into diffzn Cells and 
\partments; they wnderfland not the nature of 
hoſe ſweet Dews which they gather, whether 
hey are Food or Poiſon; and when they gather 
nore than they have preſent need of, they know 
ot why they do it; they reaſon not with them- 
elves that Winter is approaching, wherein net- 
ter theſe Dews will fall upon which they live, 
or themſelves be able to go forth and gather 
hem, and that therefore it behoves them to /fore 
temſelves before-hand againſt the enſuing Fa- 

ine; and when that they have laid up their 
ore, and are binding it in with the Membrane 
hey draw over it, they do not conſider that ' tis 
a fluid matter, that will be apt to rum out and be 
ff - and yet all theſe things they perform with as 
much Regularity and Art, as if they had through- 
ly weigh d and confider'd, and perfectly underſtood 
he reaſons of them; which is a plain evidence 
that they are acted by a reaſon that is not their 
wn; and what other reaſon can this be, fy 

5 | | that 
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that of the divine Mind, which gove uns and 4 
poſes all things? And the ſame may be fad d 
Ants, and Moles, and Palmer-worms, and inn um 
rable other Animals, which, tho' they have n 
reaſon of their own, are yet in many Inſtances 
evidently conducted by reaſon as any ration R 
ings whatever. 

For with what admirable art do the irratimi 
Birds form their nes a little after their conj lin! 
they begin to build tho they neither coder thy 
they are breeding, nor yet do foreſee when the; 
{hall lay : by which it's plain that there ia a Pr 
vidence which confiders and foreſees for them 
and tho' they underſtand not what materials a 
fitteſt to build their Neſts, nor in what order tt 
frame and diſpoſe thein, yet there is a very vi 
underſtanding that dz ects them both to ch 
and contrive the materials, and this with great 
art than we with all our reaſon can do. For asti 
the outward ſur face of the Neſts, which com 
not near their Bodies, they frame it with Fi 
and thorns, which with inimitable art they ty! 
and znterweave into a round and uniform hollov 
neſs, which they commonly dawb round wit 
mud to render it more compact and warm; wii! 
this is done, tho' they underſtand not their on 
ſpeciſioꝶł frame and conſtitution, yet they procet 
as if they did, and ſuit their Neſts to the ſirength 
weakneſs of their natures; for thoſe of them thi 
are of a hardier make content themſelves with ti 
z ward plaiſtering, and when 'tis dryed proce 
to lay and hatch their Eggs on it, without tral 
bling themſelves to line it with any ſofter material 
as if they knew beforehand that the conſtitution ® 
their young would be ſuch as would not need af 


ſoftneſs or delicacy; whereas thoſe that are of 2 
ere 
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rer frame take care to cloath the hard plaiſter- 
ng with Aram or hay or moſs, upon which thoſe 
hat are tendereſt of all make another layer of hair 
r down or feathers, as if they perfectly umderſtood 
hat degree of ſoftneſs and warmth would be ne- 
jeceflary for the preſervation and nouriſhment of 
heir tender oft-ſpring. Since therefore it's certain 
hat they know none of all theſe things, and yet 
hey act as if they did, they muſt neceſſarily be 
uppoſed to act by the direction of ſome wiſe Mind 
hat perfectly knows them all. And then again, 
onſidering with what patience and diligence the 
emale ſits upon her Eggs when ſhe hath laid 
hem, as if ſhe underſtood the philoſophy of her 
wn warmth, how neceſſary it is to form, animate 
nd batch them, and with what care and induſtry 
be Male brings her in proviſion whillt ſhe is ſit- 
im, that ſo ſhe may not be forced by the neceth- 
tes of Nature ro ueg lect their Eggs, and leave them 
00 long expoſed to the cold Air, whichin a ſhorr 
ime would deſtroy the texder Principles of lite 
thin them; and in a word, with what care and 
nduſtry they both conſpire to cheriſh and feed 
heir Young when they are hatch d, till ſuch time 
is they are cloath'd and fledg d, and can fly abroad 
0 ſeek Proviſion for themſelves ; conſidering, I 
ay, how in all theſe things they proceed as it 
hey perfectly underſtood the reaſons and neceſſities 
of their own actions, it's plain that they muſt be 
$8-:4ed either by a reaſon in their own, or in ſome 
ther Mind, that hath the command and conduct of 
heir Motions. Now that it is not by a reaſon of 
their own is evident, becauſe whatſoever they do, 
they neceſſarily do, and cannot poſſibly do other- 
p;ſe, for they never vary in their Operations, never 
ry any new Experiments, but always proceed 8 
| tne 
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the ſame road, and repeat the ſame things in the 
ſame method, which is a plain ſign that they can. 
not do otherwiſe, and conſequently that they ad 
not from reaſon but neceſſity ; and therefore ſince 
they are made and impelled to act as they do, and 
yet do act ſo ratzonally and wiſely, that which in. 
pels them muſt be a rational Mind either acting 
upon them immediately, or by a fix d and permz 
nent impreſſion of its Art and Reaſon on their Mo. 
tions. For as Ariſtotle hath long ſince obſerve 
* 7X00 #74 Cumiony Tz £74 BxAguotulue Abi, they do the 
things neither by any art nor counſel nor deliberation 
their own. They are not maſters of the wiſdomh 
which they act, but are merely paſtve to the in 
preſſions of that wiſdom that are made upon them; 
for ſo Men we ſee for their own profit and otha 
Pleaſure can teach Dogs and other Animals t 
dance the meaſures of Tunes, and other artificzal Mt 
tions, the rules and ends of which they underſtanl 
not; for when they perform theſe Motions, the 
neither think of their Maſters profit nor the Spec 
tors pleaſure, which 1s the end and deſign of then 
nor underſtand the proportions of Muſick, whid 
1s the rule of them, ſo that the reaſon of ther 
Motions is only in their teachers Mind, wholy 
frequent uſe doth by degrees imprint the pradic 
of his Art upon their Fancaes; and if a Man a 
ſo imprint his Art upon theſe artleſs creatures, 
to make thein practiſe it without underſtand 
either the grounds or reaſons of it, how mul 
more may an All-wife and Almighty Mind? All 
therefore fince de facto we behold a world of ci 
ous Arts among brute Animals, that far exceeds a 
the little feats we can teach them, why may 
not as reaſonably believe, that any one of the 
dancing Animals learn'd all his artificial Morin 
Wk | * 
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he reaſon , of which be under/tands not, without 
iny arts-maſter to teach him, as that Ants and 
gers acquir'd all the art and providence they pra- 
416, without either diſcovering the reaſons of it 
y any underſtanding of their own, or being ever 
Arucked in it by any other provident mind; for 
mt and providence cannot be ſuppoſed without 
zaſen, and therefore ſince the reaſon of their art 
not in themſelves, it muſt neceſlarily be in 
me mind without them, that hath the conduct and 
ſirection of all their motions. 
III. Another ſenſible evidence of a divine Provi- 
[-nce, is the mutual agreement and correſpondency 
things that have no underſtanding of themſelves 
t of one another. For if we look abroad into the 
vorld, we cannot but obſerve an admirable Har- 


nopledge of one another, and therefore cannot be 
uppoſed to have framed and adapted themſelves 
) one another, nor yet to be ſo fram'd and a- 
apted, but by the art and contrivance of ſome 
ery wiſe and intelligent Mind. For how can any 
auſe fit any two things to one another without ha- 
ing ſome Idea in his mind of the natures of them 
oth ? Tf therefore in the nature of things we can 
iſcover a world of mutual ſuitabilities of this to 
bat, and of one thing to another, it will beafſut- 
cient argument that they all proceed from ſome 
ſe Cauſe that had an univerſal Idea of their na- 
ures in his mind, and ſaw how /uch a thing 
'ould ſuit ſuch a thing, before ever he actuall) 
dapted them one to another. 

Now not to inſiſt any farther upon the admi- 
able fitneſs of the Sm and Earth, the Water and 
arth, the Air and Heaven and Earth one to an- 
ther, which I have largely diſcourſed 2 
10 


ow among things which yet have no kind of 
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how exactly is every animal fitted for its elemen 
and every element for its animals? Thus the Bird 
for inſtance, are fitted with wings to fly aloft in 
the air, and the air is fitted to bear them up, aui 
to yield to the vibration of their wings: the Fil, 
are fitted to ſwim in the water, having fi 
which ſerve inſtead of oars to cut thro? and d. 
vide the ſtreams, and the waters are fitted tor th 
fi to ſwim in, being aſoft and fluid ſubſtance thy 
is eaſily cnt and divided; and as for the earth ant 
thoſe carthy animals that inhabit it, there is an a 
mirable congruity between them; for they bein 
all fram'd to walk or creep, muſt have an hard ai 
ſolid matter to move on, and the earth being a 
hard and ſolid matter, requires ſuch animal: x 


it we 
pgull 
ght 1 
dit : 
ould 
nt en 
> of a 
gran 
ame 
ellans 
ultie 


; rene 
can walk or creep on it; and as every element! "FB 
fitted for the motion of its animals, and ever e Ey 
animal to move in its element; ſo every element "8 
5 


hath a food that is proper to the appetites of its an 


mals, and every animal an appetite that is propa id if 

to the food of its element. So that as every al, . 
0 * — o * 7 

mal is fitted within with all thoſe faculties andn if 


gans that are requiſite to its procuring and enjcin 
what is good for it, and its ſhunning and repelln 
what is hurtful, ſo it is alſo furniſh'd without will 
all that is neceſſary or convenient for its ſupport an6 
ſatisfactiun. Thus every Faculty within hath a 
obje# without prepar'd for it, that is exact) 
correſpondent therewith, without which, as hat 
been excellently obſerv'd, the faculty would bt 
come vain ee uſeleſs, yea and ſometimes hart 
ful and deſtructive, as reciprocally the object woul 
import little or nothing if ſuch a faculty were 10 
provided for and ſuited to it. For thus the H 
would be perfectly xſeleſs, if it were not for tit 
light, and the light would be much / conſidera 

| ! 
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it were not for the Eye; for if all light were ex- 
nguiſh d, all thoſe curious colours into which the 
ght is refracted would be utterly inſignificant ; 
gd if all thoſe colours were extinguiſhed, the Eye 
ould be utterly depriv d of one of its moſt plea- 
t entertainments. And what uſe would there 
> of all that infinite variety of melodious ſounds, 
grant odours, and delicious ſavours which this 
ame of nature aftords, were there no hearing, 
zlling or taſting faculties? and what would theſe 
ulties ſignifie, were there no ſounds or odours or 
ours ? ſo that theſe objects and faculties are all 
perfectiy fitted one to another as it was poſſible 
rart to fit them; nothing could be better fit- 
d for ſeeing than the Eye, nothing better framed 
render things viſible than the light, and light 
n be refracted into no colour ſo grateful unto 
e Eye as green, which 1s the great colour of Na- 
re; and the ſame may be ſaid of the Ear and 
nds, the ſmell and odours, the taſte and ſavours ; 
Id if the Eye were made to ſee, and. the Ear to 
ar, as there is no doubt but they were, being fo 
quifitely fram'd for that purpoſe; to be ſure 
tt was made for ſeeing, and ſounds for hearing, 
d fo for all the reſt, and how is it poſſible that 
many things ſhould be made ſo exactly harmo- 
us and agreeable with one another, without the 
dwerful art and direction of ſome very skilful 
ind, that knew before-hand that this thing 
ould perfectly fit that, and conſequently had a 
rfe&t Idea of them both? when therefore we 
nold ſuch exact correſpondencies between the 
tive faculties of Animals and the elements they 
Ove in, between the fruits and products of thoſe 
lements and the faculties of taſe, digeſtion, and 
trition in thoſe animals that inhabit them, and 

in 
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in 2 word between all ſenſible objects without au 
ſenſitive objects within, how is it poſſible wy 
ſhould be ſo ſenſleſs as not to trace out an alla 
recting Wiſdom by footſteps that are ſo exp 
and remarkable ? For ſuppoſe you heard a muſicy 
Inſtrument move its own ſtrings into an exquij 
Harmony, and run long diviſions of curious ar 
well-proportion'd Notes, without the impul ſe of an 
viſibls Artiſt, would you not conclude either thy 
ſome inviſible. hand did immediately touch an 
play upon its Strings, or that they were mov'dh 
ſome internal ſpring and contrivance of a muſid 
Mind? how then can we attend to the admzrai 
Harmonies of Nature, to the natural reference 


and due proportions and 2xad correſpondenc hir 
of all its To 06h parts to one another, wit an- 
out believing ons there is ſome great Harmon: hi; 
Mind which turr'd it at firſt, and ſtill plays up obo! 
it by the immediate touch and impulſe of its 0 ** 
inviſible . | Il th 

And as all things are thus fitted and adapted i to 
gether, ſo are they alſo molt regularly ſubothat 


nated to one another according to their rank al 


worth ; the ſenſleſs elements with all their s fe 
and produit being ſubject to the uſe of animals Wſhle 
whom they afford a vaſt variety of all conven: WM our 


cies and neceſſaries anſwerable to their defires a 
needs; ſo that of all thoſe vaſt numbers of ſenſti 
Beings there is no one kind or individual, | 


ou. 
not ſo much as a fly, or worm, or inſect, but u 1 
is plentiſully ſupplied out of theſe common /*WMWith e 
bouſes of Nature. And as the elements are {uWes he 
Cted to the uſe of animals, ſo both are ſubject f M. 
the uſe of Man, who is as much ſuperiour to e wi/c 


brute animals, as they are to the ſenſleſs Wurp» 
ments. To him therefore, as it is moſt fit WMrary 
a | c ideri 
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ruous, all things here below pay tribute; the 
ch ingenders within its bowels quarries of 
and mines of coal und metals to ſerve his ne- 
uy uſes and conveniencies, and ſpreads its 
ace with a vaſt variety of Herbs and Flowers 
fruitful Trees to ſupply him with Food and 
Hhyſick, and tieat him with pleaſure and de- 
to entertain his eye with beautiful colours, his 
wich fragrant odours, a d his palate with deli- 
s favours; the Waters ſerve to quench his 
to Creſs his food, to fructifie his fields and 
ent, to clean ſe his body and habitation, and to 
tain and facilitate his intercour/e and trofick 
all parts of the World; the Air ys him with 
(ning gales, ſupplies him with breath, and with 
and animal ſpirits; the Fire warms and che- 
him, conco@s his meat and drink into fit 
wholſome Nourithment, and ſerves him in his 
neceſſary Arts and manual Operations. And 
the four elements do one way or other con- 
> to our uſe and benefit, ſo do all the animals 
hat inhabit them, though as yet there are 
of them whoſe uſe we have not diſcovered, 
as for the generality of them they are innu- 
able ways adapted to our uſe; ſome to fur- 
our Table with food and delicacies, others 
revent or to remove our Diſeaſes with their 
anal Vertues; ſome to cloath, and ſome to 
our Bodies, others to aſiſt us in, and others 
ſe us of our labours, and others to entertain 
th chearful ſports and recreations. Thus all 
gs here below have as plain a 1 eference to the 
dt Man who is the ne part of them, as it 
e wiſe and powerful Mind had contriv d then 
Purpoſe to ſerve and benefit him; as on the 
rary Man hath fo plain reference to them, 
ering his needs and his ſenſit ive and rational 
Facul- 
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Faculties, as if the ſame wiſe Mind had fram 
him on purpoſe to uſe and enjoy them. 

And is it poſſible that after all this we {hoy 
be ſo ſtupid as not to diſcern thoſe bright beams 
Wiſdom which ſhine through ſo many perſpicu 


correſpondencies? For it's certain that eith 


they muſt be dend by Wiſdom, or happen} 
Chance ; and is it poſhible that a blind Chance whit 
can do nothing regularly, and is the Parent on 
of monſtrous and deform'd births, ſhould thus 
quiſitely fit and adapt things to one another! 
ſuch a long and orderly ſeries? that Chance, wh 
never yet compos'd a tune or wrote a line of a 
herent ſenſe ſhould ever be the Author of th 
_ frame of things, in which there 1s more 

armony than in all the mufcal compoſures, 
more of Senſe and Philoſophy than in all the 
died Volumes in the World; And if it cannot 
the effect of Chance, it muſt be the produd 
Wiſdom and Providence. 

IV. Another ſenſible evidence of a divine Pm 
dence, is, the continuation of things in the f 
comely order which have no government of tha 
ſelves. That things are put into a molt 10 
wiſe and artificial order hath been ſufficiently 
monſtrated under the foregoing particulars ; I 
I would fain know what was 1t reduced them 
and ſtill continues them in this order? did the 
parts of the matter whereof theſe things are 
poſed, once upon a time as they were wandt 
through the feld of infinite ſpace beckon to one? 
ther, and by common conſent aſſemble themſel 
into a General Conncil, and there adviſe toget 
how they ſhould rank and marſhal themſelves 
a World, and when upon grave and mature 1 
vice they had agreed upon, and deſcribd 1 
chalk'q out the laws of their Motion, did they h. 


* 
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v Council, and ſet forth in their ſeveral lines to 
he execution of theit Canons and Decrees, till by 
heir oblique, parallel and counter motious, they at 
aſt inter wove themſelves into all thoſe beautiful 
ontextures we behold ? He who can imagine this 
o be either probable or poſſible, muſt himſelf be 
5 dull and ffupid as thoſe ſenſeleſs parts of matter 
re, of which he dreams. Well then, ſince theſe 
hings could not be effected by any counſel or 
ontrivance in the matter itſelf, was it by mere 
bance that theſe blind parts of matter floating in 
n immenſe ſpace, did, after feveral ju/tl;gs and 
counters, Jumble themſelves into this beautiful 
rame of things? Alas, this is a conceit, if poſſi- 
le, more ridiculous than the former; for how is 
t poſſible to imagine that Chance ſhould ever 
nake a Alan? in the contexture of whoſe parts 
here are ſuch Vonders of Art, as do as far exceed 
he moſt curious Engines and Machines that ever 
lumane Art invented, as the moſt glorious and 
agmficent Palace doth a Caſtle of Cards. And 
Chance cannot ſo much as draw the picture of a 
lan, which is but a rude imitation of his outjide 3 
ow much lefs can it ſhape, temper, and connect 
Il thoſe hidden and ſubtil ſprings of life and mo- 
on, ſenſe and imagination, memory and paſſion 
thin him? Well then, ſince it was neither from 
ny wiſdom in the matter of thein, nor from any 
aſual motion of that matter, that this orderly 
cries of things did proceed, was it from a blind 
eceſity ? But pray what made this neceſſity? how 
ame the matter of theſe things that might have 
nov'd otherwiſe, having an infinite ſpace abont it, 
nd no principle within it io incline it oe way 
nore than another, to determine it ſelf to this 
eries of motion? If you ſay it was by Chance, 
have ſhew'd it is impoſſible; and if you ſay it was 
£3 from 
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from Eternity, that is all one. For as an excellent 
Author of ours hath obſerv'd, whether it wen 
now, or yelterday, or from Eternity, infers m 
difference as to our purpoſe, nor the circumſtana 
of the time, but the quality of the cauſe being 
only here conſiderable z the fame cauſe bein 
alike apt or unapt yeſterdry, as to day, always 
ſometimes, from all Eternity as from any ſet time u 
produce ſuch eflects. So that tis as poſeble for mit. 
ter fortuitoully moved, without any Art or Coun 
fel, to compoſe a World now, and to frame it int 
Ani mals and Men, as it was from Eternity; that is 
"tis from all Eternity, and nom equally impoſith:; 
and if it were by the Counſel of ſome intellige 
Mind, that it was fram d into this Vorld of Being 
and orderly feries of things, then it is doubilzi 
by the ſame Mind that its order and harmorys 
ſtill continued and preſerved For it is altogethd 
as impoſſible for matter of itſelf unguided h 
Wiſdom and Art to purſue any conſtant courſe, 4 
to fall into any regular form, it being as we k 
ail torn and broken into little parts Innumerabi 
many, and infinitely diverſe in their ſize, alt 
fgures and motzons, and thence only fit in thel 
ſeveral courſes to croſs and confound each oth 
How then is it poſhble without vaſt Wiſdom an 
an/werable Power ſo to manage this wild and di 
ordered ſwarm of Atoms as to determine the 
to their proper bounds, continue them in the 
regular ranks and files, and preſerve them in ti 
lame tenure of action, fo as that all thoſe ne 
productions of the individuals of every kind ( 
Plants and Animals which are every day con 
pounded out of them, they thould none of rh 
ever extravagatc in their motions ſo as to di{ 
and hinder one another, and finally diſorder and 


terrupt the natural courſe of Generation? \h{idez 
t teſt 
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erefore we conſider how this great Machine of 
e World (as the above-cited Author expreſ- 
th it) whoſe parts are infinite for nume r and 
mety, hath ſtood ſix thouſand years together, 
Iways one and the ſame, wmparn”d in its beauty, 
morn in its parts, unwearzed and undiſturbed in 
6 motions ; through what an mfmite ſeries of ge- 
rations and corruptions all its plants and ant mals 
ave paſt, and yet how after they have been cor- 
ted over and over, and their whole frames have 
en broke in pieces, and all their parts divided 
nd diſpers'd, they have ſtill been generated anew, 
d rallied into the ſame ſpecifick natures, which, 
0 they ſtill conſiſt of »umberleſs parts, are con- 
antly drawn up into the ſame poſtures and figures 
d poſitions, and with ſtrange regularity dige- 
edinto the ſame handſome order, as it they all kept 
me with the muſical Laws of ſome Almighty 
lind, as the ſtones of Thebes did with A4mphion's 
ute, and thereby continually danc'd into their 
atural figures. When, I ſay, we conſider theſe 
ange and wondrous things, what tolerable ac- 
punt can we give of the performance of them 
ithout an over-rulzng Providence? For, how is it 
naginable that in a ſix thouſand years courſe of 
enerations and Corruptions theſe blimd and un- 
Muing parts of matter, which by reaſon of their 
Mute diverſity are ſo naturally apt to thwart and 
ub one another, ſhould maintain ſuch regular 
urſes of motion as ſtill to concenter in the ſame 
rms, ſo as that through all this vaſt tract of 
me, not ſo much as one kind of plants or animals 
ould miſcarry? how, I ſay, could this have 
en, had they not all along been conducted by 

ſteady unerring Providence? 
V. Another ſenſitive evidence of a Divine Pro- 
idence, is the miraculow _— that have hapned 
3 in 
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in the World. By Miraculous Events, I mea 
ſuch as either for their matter or manner of pro 
duction, do exceed the Power of natural Cauſy 
or at leaſt are produc'd by them out of their g 
ftabliſh'd courſe and order Such as dividing th 
Sea, ſtopping the Sun, raiſmg the Dead, curing il 
ſick, and blind, and lame, with a touch or word, 
all which, we have notorious inſtances both j 
the Old and New Teſtament, and theſe atteſtet 
with as full and convincing Evidence as ever an 
matters ot Fact were that are recorded in Hiſt 
ry. For as for the Miracles of the Old Teſtamm 
beſides that they were ſundry of them perforn! 
in the puolick view of Nations, and were recad 
in thoſe very Ages wherein they were wrouph 
and fo could have been eaſily diſapproved by te 
thouſand living Witneſſes, had they not been t 
belides, that they were atteſted by the moſt an 
ent Heathen Poets and Hiſtorians in their Ah. 
Iogies and Hiſtories, who, to be ſure, would nay 
bave yielded the glory of ſuch wondrous Efiet 
to a Nation whom they hated and deſpiſed, bs 
they not been forced to it by undemable Evident 
In a word, beſides that they were confirm'd by ti 
ſucceeding Prophets of that Nation, who both 
the Miracles they wrought, and by the exact 2 
complithment of their Predictions, have ſutts 
ently evidencd themſelves to be ſupernaturi 
inſpird; Beſides all which, I ſay, the Marat 
of the Old Teſtament are abundantly atteſted! 
the New, the credit whereof is ratißed and d 
Frm d by a world of new Miracles wrought by 0 
Saviour himſelf, and particularly by his Af 
redion from the Dead, which are not only 
part confeſſed by the Jus themſelves, his m0 
zortal Enemies, and by the Heathen Writers, ub 
were implacable Perſecutors of his Religion, l 
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alſo by his own Diſciples and Apoſtles, who, as I 


Miracles, and did not only atteſ them with their 
fouths, but alſo ſealed their Teſtimony with their 
Blood, and confirm'd it before all the World with 
nfinite other Miracles which they wrought in his 
Name, and which they continued to work for ſe- 
eral Ages together, as is evident not only from 
he wondrous Succeſs of their Aſiniſiry which 
ithout being atteſted with ſuch miraculous Et- 
ets could never have propagated in ſo ſhort a 
ime ſuch a hated Religion over all the World, 
but alſo from the confident Appeals which the 
briſtian Writers frequently make to their Hea- 
ben Enemies, in which they Subpena them in as 
laily Spectators of their wondrous Works, and 
or the truth of them, challenge their own Eyes 
ind Ears. So then, that there have been ſuch 
miraculous EffeFs, can no more be doubted than 
hat there have been ſuch Men as Pompey the 
eat, or Fulius Ceſar, the former being atteſted, 
ll things conſidered, with much more Evidence 
an the latter, 
And if this Atteſtation he true, there muſ? be 
Providence; for how is it poſſible that blind 
ature which neither deliberates nor chuſes, ſhould 
f itſelf ever vary or interrupt its courſe, with- 
ut ruſhing into utter confuſion and diſorder © How 
ould any part of it, when 'tis once moved ei- 
ber faſter or ſlower than ordinary, ſo reſtrain or 
qucken its own motion as to reduce itſelf back 
ain to its Eftabliſh'd Courſe? For, if it once 
move faſter, it muſt have ſome degree of mo- 
lon ſuperadded to it, and till that 1s withdrawn 
It muſt move {after for ever : if it move ſlower, 
it muſt have ſome degree of motion withdrawn 
rom it, and till that be reſtored it muſt move 
P 4 ſlower 
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flower for ever: how then is it poſhible that N. 
ture, or any part of it which moves by a bln 
neceſſity, ſhould of its own accord either haſt 
and then ſlacken, or ſlacken and then baſten thi 
courſe of its motion, as it mult do in the prody. 
tion of miraculous Effects, without being infly 
encd by an Almighty Providence; We have { 
veral miraculous Inſtances of the diverting natuy. 
ral Cauſes from their courſe, and ſtopping them it 
it; ſuch as cauſing the Waters to divide and 
ſtand ſtill, and the Sun to move backward. Nom, 
how is it conceivable that any natural Cauſe that 
hath no will of 11s own to move and determine it 
{houid either Hop its own motion and then mo 
again, or divert from its courſe and then vetm 
a garn, if it were under the command ot ſom 
Will without it, that guides and diſpoſes it accord 
Ing to its own Counſel? But beſides rhele So 
pture Miracles, there are ſundry miraculous Initan 
ces of the rewarding good Men and puniſhing bad, 
publickly recorded in the Hiſtories of all g 
ſome of vindicating the Innocence, others of reſi 
ring the lives, others of relieving the neceſſities d 
good Men; ſome of deteding the Crimes of bad 
Men. others of {triking them dead in their in 
pious Facts, others of puniſhing them in kind, and 
others of infliting on them thoſe very Plagne 
which they have inprecated on themſelves to gm! 
credit to a falſhood ; of ſome or other of which 
there is ſcarce any Age in the Worl which hatt 
not been furniſhed with ſundry notorious 1nftan 
ces; ſo that unleſs we give the Lye to all by 
mave Teitimony, and condemn the Records 0 
all Ages for publick Cheats and Dnpoſt ures, we can 
not deny but that there have been ſundry Mit 
cles in the World, and if of all theſe Miracles 
that have been ſo froxgly atteſted, there be but 
GS. e all 
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any one true and real, that one 1s a ſufficient argu- 
ment of an over-rulzng Providence. For, if ever 
any thing hath been effected that is either above 
the Power, or contrary to the eſtabliſhed Courſe 
of natural Cauſes, it mult be brought to paſs by 
the Power of God; and if God doth ſometi mes 
viſibly exert his own immediate efficacy on this 
World, that is a plain evidence that he always 
governs it; for whenever he thus exerts it, it is 
tor ſome reaſon to be ſure, and for what other rea- 
ſon ſhould he thus ſtrip his Arm, and v7/ibly exert 
his Power upon or before us, but either to awaken 
our attent ĩon, or to confirm our faith, or alarm our 
ear, or encourage our hope? and if ever he had 
any ſuch deſign upon us, it muſt be 1n order to 
his governing us; for to what other purpoſe can 
an Almighty Being be ſuppoſed to addreſs himſelf 
to our Hope and Fear, and Faith and Attenti- 
on, but to ſubdue and reduce us under his Rule 
and Government ? | | 
VI. And laſtly, another vi/ible evidence of a 
divine Providence, is Predictions of future and re- 
note contingencies. That there have been ſuch 
things, hath been wnverſally acknowleded b 
eathens as well as Jews and Chriſians. As for 
the Heathens, Tully gives numerous inſtances of it 
In his two Books of Divination; in the firſt of 
vhich, he ſets down this as the great Principle of 
Prediction: Eſſe Deos, & eorum prouvidentia mun- 
tm adminiſtrari, eoſdemque conſulere rebus humanis, 
nec ſolum uni verſis, verum etiam ſingulis, i. e. That 
there are Gods, and that by their Providence the 
World is governed, that they take care of humane 
ffairs, and this not only in general, but in parti- 
war, And of theſe Predictions he tells, there 
was one Chryſippus who wrote a large Book, in 
Mich he gives innumerable inſtances of them, all 
45 — con- 
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confirmed by very good Authority. Beſides which, N cie 
there were their Oracles and their Sibylline My. the 
tings, among which, if there had not been a great ¶ ha; 
many true Predictions, it is not to be imagined ar 
that ever the wiſer and more inquiſitive part of Ml jeſs 
Men ſhould be fo tar impoſed on as they were to Wl ſuc 
pay ſuch a mighty reſpect and veneration to them pay 
and that not only for a little vhile, but for ſeveral Mot 
Ages together. But as for their Oracles, there Wl Re: 
are ſundry of them recorded in ancient Hiſtorian, vn 
together with their pumctual accompliſhment; the 
and Tully in particular, tells us of one of 4pols lu h 
Oracles, which foretold a thouſand years betors bef 
that Sypſelus the Tyrant ſhould reign at Corinth, An 
And Farro makes mention of one Vectius Va Hi, 
an Augur in the time of Romulus, who when Nm and 
was building, foretold by the flying of twelve Ful-WM.77/ 
tures, that the City ſhould continue a thouſand tui are 
hundred years, which accordingly hapned. han 
2s for the reality of Predictions, we need ſeek ane 
farther than the Holy Scriptures, in which yu 
have ſundry Prophecies of things which hapned acc 
long time after, as particularly of the deliverancthe 
of the Jews from thoſe two Captivities, the on as 
in Egypt, the other in Babylon; the former d 

which was foretold four hundred years, and tb) 
latter above ſeventy years before it came to pak 


and yet both of them accompliſhed pun@ually to. 4 
day, as you may ſee in Gen. 15. 13. compare but 
with Exod. 19. 41. Fer. 25. 12, compared wil that 
2 Chron. 36. 21, 22. which latter Prophecy is vu this 
only recorded in Scripture, but mentioned by E. Pro 
polemus an Heathen Hiſtorian, cited by Euſebi befe 
Prepar. pag. 454. Thus alſo you have Eſay h befe 
Prophecy of Cyrus whoſe name and achievemenii 
he moſt exad@ly foretels long before he was bor e 
Ia. 45.1, c. And then for Daniel's Propbe the 
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cies of the grand Revolutions of the Empires of 
the World, they do ſo punctually deſcribe what 
hapned Jong after, that FPorphyry himſelf, though 
à mortal Enemy to Chriſtianity, is forced to con- 
ſeſ the exact agreement of his Prophectes with the 
| ſucceeding Events (vid. S. Chryſofl. cont. Jud. Tom. 6. 
| pag. 326.) and hath no other way to evade the force 
of them, but by affirming, without any colour of 
Reaſon or Authority, that they were written after- 
pards in or near the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
though it is evident that the LXX. Interpreters 
who tranſſated the Old Teſtament a hundred years 
before, tranſlated this Prophecy of Daniel with it, 
And Joſephus expreſly tells us, that Faddus the 
High-Prieſt ſhewed this very Prophecy to Alex- 
ander the Great, who lived long before Antiochus, 
Joſeph. Antiq. I. 11. But, to name no more, there 
are the Prophecies of the Meſſias, of the place 
and moſt particular circumſtances of his Nativity, 
and Miniſtry, and Life, and Death, and Reſurre- 
Hon, and Aſcenſion, all which were ſo punctually 
accompliſhed in our bleſſed Saviour, that did not 
the Fews, in whoſe hands they have been always 
reſerved, own and acknowledge them, one would 
apt to ſuſpect that they were forged on purpoſe 
by ſome Chriſtian to countenance our Saviour's 
pretence of being the true Meſſias. 
And if there be any ſuch thing as Prophecy, if 
bat any one of all theſe Inſtances be real (and 
that none of them ſhould, would be very ſtrange ) 
this one will be a ſufficient evidence of a Divine 
Providence ; for to foreſee things at a diſtance, and 
before the Cauſes are in Being, ſo as to deſcribe 
before-hand the preciſe Time, and Place, and 
Manner of their Exiſtence, or to foreſee things 
caſual and contingent, that wholly depend upon 
the free choice and determination of voluntary 
| | b Agents, 
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Agents, requires a mind of infinite comprehenſi. 
on, that /ees through all the whole Series of Cauſe, 
and hath a perfect proſpect not only of thoſe 
things that actually exiſt, but alſo of all that ate 
future and paſible. For, how is it poſſible to tore- 
ſee a remote tuturity in all its particular Circumn- 
ſtances, whole immediate Cauſe is either unn. 
or free and undeter mined, without having a perf: 
inſpection not only into the natures, and nclina- 
tions, and tendencies of things, but alſo into all 
their particular Conun@:ons and Conſpiracies? and 
that Mind which ſees into all theſe, muſt nceds be 
all-feeing, and have nothing concealed from is, 
that is either preſent, or future, or poſſible. So that 
if there be any ſuch thing as Prediction of remit! 
and contingent futurities, it muſt neceſſarily pry 
ceed from an all- ſeeing Mind; and if there be an 
all- ſceing Mind that overſees the whole World, 
and accurately inſpects all that is paſt, or preſet 
or to come in it, is it imaginable that ſuch a Mind 
ſhould fir looking on as an idle Spectator, and ad 
no part itſelf in ſuch a vaſt and bufte Scene 0 
things? For that it thus exactly inſpects and tak: 
notice of the World, is a plain Argument that its 
greatly concerned for it; and that it ſhould be 
greatly concerned for it, and yet do nothing about 
it, nor excrciſe any Providence over it, is altogethe! 
inconceivable. And thus I have ſhewn, with all 
the plainneſs I could, what Evidences there are to 
create in us a belief of a divine Providence, which 
I perſuade my felt are ſuch, as duly conſidered, 
cannot but prevail with Minds that are not 
fleel'd againſt all convictions, and utterly avan 
doned both of their Rcaſon and Modeſty, 
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SECT, III. 


The Objections againſt Providence conſidered 
and anſwered. 


Now proceed to the third and laft thing pro- 
poſed to be treated of in this Chapter ; and 
that is to ſhew the Injuficzency and Unreaſonable- 
j[s of the common Pretences to Infidelity in this 
matter; and here, not to inſiſt upon all the little 
and /amefull Cavils which have been made againſt 
Providence, which are ſo very inconſiderable that 
would be too great a Credit to them to be ſeri- 
uſly coufuted ; 1 ſhall inſiſt upon thoſe only which 
ure the common, and do carry the faireſt thevr of 
Reaſon with them, and they are theſe five: 

I. That the Exerciſe of a Providence doth not 
omport with the Alajeſtiy of God. 

II. That it doth not confit with the Eaſe and 
appineſs of God. 

III. That it is not reconcileable with the mani- 
old Evils which we behold in the World. 

IV. That if there were ſuch a Providence, it 
ould not admit of the unequal Diviſions of Goods 
and Evils which are made in this World. 

V. That it is not to be reconciled with the 
pretched State and Condition to which we behold 
the greateſt part of Mankind abandoned. 

I. It is objected againſt the Being of Provi- 
dence, that it doth not comport with the Majeſiy 
of God to take notice of, or concern himſelt abour 
the little Affairs of this World. Which is juch an 
ection as carries its own A»{wer with it; for I 
Would fain know which is molt ſuztable to Ma- 
jelly, to fit fill or to a@, to wrap up itſelf in ever- 
laſting 
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laſting Sloth and Idleneſi, or to diſplay itſelf in 1 
vigorous Activity? And if it be greater and 
more Majeftick, as doubtleſs it is, for any Being 
to employ and exerciſe its Powers, than to let then 
lie aſeep and make no vſe of them, I would fain 
know in what higher Sphere can God exerciſe hi 
Powers than in governing the World. For to 90 
vern well is the beſt and greateſt thing that we can 
frame an Idea of; tis to do the greateſt good, to 
diſpenſe the noble Vertues, and to ſhed forth the 
ampleſt Sphere of Benefits. And therefore fin: 
the World is ſuch a va Dominion, doubtleſs the 
moſt glorious Employment that the largaſ Mind 
can undertake, is to rule and govern it; and ther: 
is nothing can be greater and more Godlil 
than to fit at the Helm of this floating Univer, 
and ſteer its Motions to their Ends with a „hen 
and wrierring Hand. What therefore can God d 
more worthy of himſelf than to govern the Val! 
well and wiſely * Or wherein can he better diſpl 
the Glory of his own Perfection, than in keep 
ing this mighty Engine in ſuch an admirable Or: 
der; ſo as that tho' its Parts are infinite in Num: 
ber and Variety, and in their ſeveral Lines of Mo: 
tion do frequently croſs and interſe&# each othel, 
yet they do neither claſh nor interfere, diſturb not 
confound one another, but in their different Fun 
tions mutually aſiſt each other, and all conſpire 
in a common Good, compoſing out of their it 
finite Diſcords a moſt elegant Harmony, in which 
mighty Performance there is ſcope enough for al 
infinite Power to exert its utmoſt Activity, fora 
infinite Wiſdom to employ its utmoſt Skill, and tot 
70 infinite Goodneſs to put forth its utmoſt Be 
cence. 

So that to undertake this Province of goverii'h 
the World, is ſo far from being beneath the Mai® 
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y of God, that it would be an unpardonable 
frrogance for any but a God to undertake it; and 
Contrivance be the End of Wiſdom, Action of 
power, Beneficence of Goodneſs, as doubtleſs they 
Ire, where can the infinite Power, and Wiſdom, 
ind Goodneſs of God find a more ample Sphere 
for Action, Contrivance, and Beneficence, than in 
he Government of the World? And it it be the 
oper Exerciſe of Majeſty to govern, what can 
etter comport with the greateſt Majeſty, than to 
liſplay itſelf in the Government of the largeſt 
minion, which is that of the World? 
But then conſidering that God himſelf is the 
Father of all this great Family of Beings, how 
an it be beneath his Majeſty, to take care of his 
wn Of-/pring * Why ſhould it be below him to 
provide for any thing that was not below him 
0 create? If there be any thing in this World ſo 
ontemptible as not to deſerve his Regard, why did 
Whe create it? If there be not, why thould he diſ- 
lain to govern it? And if every thing in this 
Vorld hath ſome End for the ſake of which God 
hought it wortby to be one of the Obes of his 
reation, why {hould he not as well think the 
conſtant Direction of it to the Eud, to be an Ob- 
ect wort hy of his Providence © 

II. It is further chjected againſt the Being of 
God's Providence, that it is inconſiſtent with his 
Quiet and Happineſs. For to attend to ſuch an infi- 
nte number of things as the Government of the 
World includes, cannot but diffra@ his Thoughts, 
and thereby diſturb him in the Enjoyment of him- 
If, All which is a groſs miſtake, ariſing from no 
other cauſe but our meaſuring God by our ſelves ; 
becauſe we find our own Minds ſo narrow, and 
our own Powers ſo limited, as that we cannot 
1thout Diſtraction attend to many things at on; 
there- 
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therefore we conclude that this mighty Buſineſs of 
governing the World muſt needs be very wneaſiz tg 
God. Whereas if we conſidered God as a Beinp 
that is infinitely perfect, whole Almighty Power im. 
plies an Ability to do whatſoever is poſtble, an 
whoſe infinite Knowledge includes an univerſal Pro. 
ſpect of all things paſt, preſent, and to come, this 
would eaſily convince us of the Vanity and Falſ 
hood of this Objection ; for it is by reaſon of In 
perfection that Beings operate with Labour and Dif: 
ficulty; it is becauſe their Powers are weak, an 
not able to conquer without ſirugling the Reſiſtance 
of the Objects upon which they operate; but 
againſt perfect and infinite Powers there are no Ob 
jects can make ſuch Reſiſtance as to put them up- 
on ſtrugling and labour; fo that to an ommiſciat 
and omni potent Mind, there can be nothing diff. 
cult to be known or effected; and it is altogethu 
as eaſie to it to know all things that are know: 
able, and do all things that are poſeble, as to know 
or do any one thing whatſoever ; becauſe what 
ſoever it doth, it doth perfectly. How then can 
the Government of the World be difficult and wt 
eafie to God, whoſe Knowledge and Power ate 
perfect and infinite, and conſequently can inp: 
and govern all the Beings in the World with & 
much Facilit) as if they had only one Being t0 
take care of; and if ove Man can with Eaſe m# 
nage one Buſineſs which he perfectly underſtands 
why may nor God manage all, who underit2nG 
all better than we underſtand any one; and ſup 
poſe the things of the World were infinite, ye 
ſince God's Knowledge and Power are i 
too, there is the very ſame Proportion of [nil 
to Infinite as of One to One, 
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For it is to be conſidered, that the natural 
Tendency of infinite Power is to Action, of infi- 
ite Wiſdom to Contrivance, of infinite Goodneſs 
o Beneficence; and how can we imagine, that it 
hould be any Diſturbance to God to follow the 
1lination of his own Perfection? Arid there- 
ore, ſince it is equally eaſy to his infinite Power, 
nd Wiſdom, and Goodneſs, to exert themſelves 
na larger Sphere of Action, Contrivance and Be- 
ficence as in a narrower, Why ſhould it more 
ſſturb him to govern a who/e World, than one 
mole Being? It would doubtleſs be rather a 
iſturbance to him to a nothing, to contrive 
thing, and to do xo good; becauſe this would 
> tocroſs the Inclination of his own Perfection; 
ut fince it is as ea/y to him to exerciſe thoſe 
rfections about many things as about few; to 
xerciſe them about a world of things, muſt ra- 
ter be a Delight than a Diſturbance to him, be- 
uſe the more he exerc:i/es them, the more he 
mplies with their natural Tendencies and Incli- 
Mons. 

And, what though this World be a great and 
mberſom Maſs of things, it can be no Labour 
Cod to move and atuare it, who as an unver- 
Soul, is diffuſed through it, and vitally preſent 
th every part of it; for he moves it not as Bo- 
et move Bodies, by thruſting and preſſure, but 
Souls move Bodies by Thought and Will; and 
our Soul doth move its Body, and determine 
e Motion of its Members merely by thinking 
d willing, without any materia! Preſſure, with- 
t any Machines or Engines; even ſo God, who 
he great Soul of the World, doth actruate every 
ut. and regulate every Motion of it without 


laborious heavings or thruſtings, merely ul 
| the 
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the all commanding Influence of his own Almigh. 
ty Thought and Will. And if it be no Labour 
to our Soul to think and will, and therewithal to 
move our Body, why ſhould we think it any La. 
bour to God by the fame F ee to move the 
World? For, ſuppoſe our Soul were c/orbed with 
a Body as large as the whole Univerſe, and were 
bat witally preſent with every Part of it, it would 
doubtleſs move it all with as much Eaſe, and con 
mand it every way with as much Freedom as it 
doth the Body wherein it to reſides; how then 
can it be difficult to a ores Mind which pere 
trates all through, and co-ex:/ts with every PI al 
of this material World, ro move and atuate the 
Whole, and moderate all the Motions of it ac 
cording to its own il and Pleaſure? 

III. It is farther objected againſt a Providency 
that it is not conſiſtent with the manifold Evil, 
both moral and natural, which we behold in this 
World. If there were a juft and gracious Pro 
vidence over-ruling the World, how can itk 
imagined that it ſhould ever permit fo many 
regularities as We every Day behold in Men 
Lives and Manners, or ſuffer fo many Ca/amitt 
and Miſeries to befal its Subjects? Both whid 
as ſhall ſhew you, are very fairly conſiſtent wi 
a juſt and righteous Providence. 

For as for the firſt, to wit, the moral Evils( 
Irregularities of Mens Manners,the Permiſjont 
them in the World is no more inconſiſtent w 
the Goodneſs of God*sProvidence,than his makin 
of free Agents was with the Goodneſs of his 
ture, For his Permiſhon of Sin is no more tb 
his permitting free Agents to act freely, and 1 
cording to that Liberiy to Good and Evil whit 
with he framed and created them; and, why m 
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he not as well permit them to act freely as create 
them to act freely? But to be eſſentially determi- 
ned to Good, ſo as not to have any natural Liberty 
to Evil, ſeems inconſiſtent with the State of a 
Creatures for there is no Will can be naturally 
© and eſſentially determined to good, which is not 
conducted by an infallible Mind; for whilſt the 
Mind, which is the Guide, may poſſibly err, the 
Vi which is guided by it, muſt be liable to go 
aſtray. Since therefore no Il can be eſſentially 
ood but that which is guided by an infallible 
Mind, and fince no Mind can be eſſentially in- 
fallible but one that is Omni/cient, it neceſſari- 
ly follows that to be free to Good and Evil is 
as natural to all reaſonable Creatures, as to be 
Inte in Knowledge and Underſtanding; and ac- 
cordingly, our Saviour declares, that to be a- 
turally and eſſentially good, is the incommunica- 
Me Prerogative of the Divine Nature, Luke 18. 
19. and if /, then either God muſt have made 
us free to Good and Evil, or not have made us 
all, and there mult have been no ſuch Orders 
of Being as Men and Angels, which are the 
Crownand Glory of all the Creation; and is itnor 
much better that there ſhould be ſuch Beings, 
than that there ſhould be 20 ſuch thing as Li- 
berty to Good and Evil? And if it were not in- 
conſiſtent with the Divine Goodneſs to create 
tee Agents, why ſhould it be inconſiſtent with 
it to permit them to att freely? *Tis true indeed, 
we are naturally more free to Evil than the An- 
gels, and ſome Angels perhaps were more free 
to it than others; but what then? Was God 
obliged in Goodneſs to make all Kinds of Beings 
equally perfect? If ſo, there mult have been 
but one Kind of Beings in the whole Univerſe, 
Q-2 and 
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and conſequently there muſt have been init 
Kinds of Beings that are capable of Happinef 
for ever unmade, or for ever unprovided for, 
Wherefore, ſince the Goodneſs of God was ſo 
infinitely fruitful as to communicate itſelt in di 
ferent Degrees of Perfection to all Pœſſibilities 
of Being, that ſo there might be 20 Kind want. 
ing to compleat the Univerſe, it was requiſit 
that there ſhould be a mean Degree of Ferfe. 
ion between Angels and Brutes; otherwile 
there would have been a Gap and Chaſm in the 
World, not only a palſible Kind of Being want: 
ing, but a Kind which by partaking , both df 
Reaſon and Senſe of Spirit and of Matter, is the 
Zul e Corts Tov Te d H TOY tdTw, AS Sin. 
Plicius expreſſes it, i. e. the vital Foint ibu 
claſps the upper and lower World together ; and 
if it were no way anſuitable to the Goodnets 
of God to create the two Extremes, viz. Angel 
and Brutes why ſhould it be thought unſuitadic 
to make a iddle Nature between them? 

It is true, by partaking of both Natures, ue 
are not only free to Evil in common with Angels 
but alſo liable to ſtronger Temptation to it than 
they; becauſe we are placed in a tempting Bod) 
among a great many brutiſh Paſtons and Appt: 
1:1es.and that Body is placed in a tempting , 1 
among a great many ſenſitive Goods and Evil 7, 
that are continually importuning zhoſe Appetit] 4ʃ 
to mutiny againſt Reaſon, and to carry us aw 11 
Captive into Folly and Wickedneſs ; but to place »; 
us in this State is fo far from being inconſiſteui ex 
with the Goodneſs of God, that it is exad i te 
purſuant to the Deſign of a moſt wiſe and 81" he 
cicus Providence. For ſince we are placed , 4; 
the Condition of our Natures in a lower * 1 

eing 
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Being and Perfection than Angels, we have no 
more reaſon to complain of that, than Ants or 
Flies have that they are not Men. But in this 
imperfett State the higheſt good that Providence 
could deſign us, was to put us into a State of 
Trial and Probation, wherein, by the good uſe 
of our Liberty, we might by degrees fir our 
ſelves for, and at length arrive to a better and 
more raiſed Condition, and by an orderly Pro- 
greſſion from this rude and imperfe& State, 
might in the different Periods of our Lives grow 
vp into higher and more excellent Capacities, 
and at length ripen into Perfection. Now in 
order to our Trial it was requiſite we ſhould be 
placed among Difficulties, without which no 
Proof can be made of our Vertues, of our Pati- 
exce, and Temperance, and Chaſtity, and Equa- 
nity, Meekneſs and Sobriety; all which are 
proper to us as Beings made up of Angel and 
Brute; from the latter of which Natures all 
thoſe bruta/ Appetites ariſe in us, in the good or 
bad Government, whereof conſiſts the Nature of 
Humane Vertze and Vice. So that this preſenr 
State of our Life is intended by God for a Field 
of Combat between our Senſe and our Reaſon . 
our brutal and angelical Nature, and that the 
Viltory of our Reaſon might through the D- 
culty of it be rendered more glorious and reward- 
able, God hath furniſhed its Antagoniſt with the 
Weapons of worldly Temptation to aſſault and 
opoſe ir, to try its Strexgth and Mertle, and to 
exerciſe both its aive and paſſrue Vertues; in- 
tending when it hath conguered, to tranſlate us 
hence ds a Reward of our Villory into a free and 
diſintangled State, where we ſhall be vexed and 
miced no more with the Importunities of ſen- 
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ſua! Luſt and AttzQtion, bur to all Eternity en. 
Joy the Serenity and Pleaſure of a pure, ange-. 
lical Nature. And what is there in all this that 
is any way «nſuitable, yea, that is not every 
way anſwerable to the Goodneſs of Providence? 
'Tis true, inſtead of rnguering, we may, if we 

leaſe, yield our ſelves captive to Folly and 

Vickedneſs; but what then? Is Providence to 
be blamed for leaving Mens Hands at Liberty, 
becauſe ſome have been ſo deſperate as to cut 
their own Throats ? *Tis ſufficient, that he hath 
propoſed to us Reward enough to encourage us to 
contend, and contributed to us Aſiiſtance enough 
to enable us to conquer, and having done all 
that becomes a wr/e and good Governour, to pre. 
vent our Sin and Ruin, who is to be blamed for 
it but our ſelves © God leaves us at Liberty in 
deed among Iemptations to Evil; and this the 
very State and Compoſition of our Natures re 
quires; but all he deſens by it, is to Exerciſe 
our Fertues, and thereby to improve and train 
us up to a ſtate of higher Perfection, and to 
furniſh us with glorious Opportunities of fl. 
ing for, and winning Crowns and Reward ; and 
this is ſo far from any way reflecting on the 
Goodneſs of his Providence, that it is an 2/u- 
ſtrious Inſtance of it; and yet *ris only thus far 
that he is concerned in the Being of Sin in the 
World; all the reſt is owing to our own mal 
and deſperate Abuſe of our natural Liberty, to 
our wilfu] Oppolition to his gracious Intentions, 
and ohtinate Reſiſtance to his powerful Aris and 
Methods of preventing our Sin and Ruin. What 
then can be more arnrcaſonable than for us to 
objett againſt the Goodneſs of God's Providence 
that which is rely the Effect of our own Mad: 
ect and Follye And 
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And if rhe Evil of Sin be no way inconfiſtent 
with the Goodneſs of Providence, much leſs is 
the Evil of Miſery, fince the Generality of thoſe 
| Evils which we /zffer in this World, are either 
| the natural Effects, or the uſt Puniſhments, or 
| the naceſſary Antidotes and Preventives of our 
| Sin. And therefore when you come into a great 
School of wild and unruly Boys, you may as 
| well argue that there is no Maſter of ir, becauſe 
there are no Rods and Ferula's in it, as that 
there is no Providence over this finſul World, 
becauſe there are Miſeries and Aﬀiiddions in it 
for upon the Being of Sin in the World, the Be- 
ing of Miſery is ſo far from being an Argument 
againſt Providence, that tis rather a Demonſira- 
tion of it; becauſe a /infu! World, can no more 
be governed without Miſery, than an wnruly 
School without Correction. 

IV. Another Objection that is made againſt 
Providence is that unequal Diviſion of Goods and 
| Evils that is made in the World. If there were 

a juft Providence that over-ruled the World, one 

would think it ſhould make a more v//1b/e Di- 

ſtinction between good and bad Men in the Pi- 

flribution of its Rewards and Puniſhments; 
whereas in the ordinary Courſe of things we ſce 
ell things happen alike to all, and many times it 
fares worſt with the beſt, and beſt with the wor ff 
of Men. Now becauſe this is the greateſt and 
moſt unwverſal Objeftzon that was ever ur- 
ged againſt the Providence of God, I ſhall in 
anſwer to it endeavour to ſhew, 1. Thar it is 
for the moſt part fal/e and groundleſs, 2. That 

O far as it is true, it is no Argument at a// 

againſt a Providence. 
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Firſt, I ſay, this Objeclion, that there is no Por 
Difference made among Alen as to their Goods ran 
and Evils of this World, is in a great Meaſure Wthe 
falſe and ground/eſs. For I make no doubt but ¶ that 
in the ordinary Courſe of things good Men are affe 
more proſperows even in this World than bad; Win u 
as for times of Perſecution, they are a juſt Ex. {Wand 
ception from the general Rule of Providence; Nihat 
becauſe therein God to ſerve his own Glory and Nm 
the great Ends of Religion, exchangeth with 
good Men /; xp for temporal, and heaven) 
tor earthly Enjoyments, which is ſuch an Ex. 
charge as no Man will account Robbery, that 

. underſtands the juſt value of thoſe different 
Commodities. 

*Tis true, it hath been an 2, Complaint in 
all Times and Ages, that it fares beſt with the 
worſt, and worſt with the beſt ; and through the 
Commonneſs of it, it is now grown into a Maxim, 
But it is to be confidered that Mex always pity 
the Miſerable, and envy the Proſperous, and that 
theſe Paſrons do naturally bribe their Judgments 
to think worſe of the one, and better of the other 
than either deſerve ; for thoſe whom we pity we 
are inclined to love, and thoſe whom we Jobe we 
are inclined to think well of; as on the contrary, 
thoſe whom we envy we are inclined to hate, 
and thoſe whom we hate we are inclined to think 
1 of; and then becauſe God doth not reward 
and puniſh Men according to the Sentence that 
vur nd Pity or Envy paſſes on them, we are 
ready tO quarrel with his Providence. And be- 
lides, there are a world of c/oſe Hypocri tes, that 
under a mighty Shew and Oſtentation of Piety do 
ſecretly indulge themſelves in ſundry waſtful and 
7411045 Vices, which many times reduce them to 

| Poverij 
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Poverty and Miſery, and theſe we commonly 
rank among the Good it fares ill with; as on 
the contrary there are abundance of good Men, 
that in the Cour ſe of a reſerved,” modeſt, and un- 
offeted Piety, which makes but very little Sher 
in the Eyes of the World, are beſt and proſpered, 
and theſe we as commonly rank among the Bad 
that fare well. Since therefore we are ſuch in- 
competent Judges of good and bad Men, we ſhall 
be very careful how we object againſt the Provi- 
dence of God, ſuch Maxims are only founded 
on our own fallacious Obſervations, But could 
we trip our ſelves of Pity and Envy, and pene- 
frate into the In/ides of Men, I doubt not but we 
ould ſoon be ſatisfied that good Men have much 
he Advantage of bad, even as to the Happineſs 
and Proſperity of this World; for tho* perhaps 
here are many more bad Men proſperous than 
good, becauſe there are more bad than good Men 
nthe World, yet in proportion to their Numbers 
doubt the proſperous Good would far exceed 

he proſperous Bad, though there ſhould be but 
Uhirty of the one, to Forty of the other; and 
uppoſing that in proportion there were more 
ad Men than good advanced to wor/dly Great- 
eſs, (which yet is very doubtſul, conſidering 
low prone we are to Judge 217 of great Men, and 
0 reckoa more of them into the Number of the 
ad than we out, through Enuy and Miſunder- 
landing, the Reaſons of their Adlions) yet it is 
0 be conſidered, that the true State of Worldly 
pine ſa and Proſperity conſiſts not in a great 
ut in a moderate Fortune, and that the good 
Things of this World are no where ſo freely 
nd entirely enjoyed, as in the middle Region 
etxyeen Poverty and Riches ; for as Poverty is 
: | at- 
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attended with Famine and Cold and Anguiſh, ſo 
Greatneſs is attended with Hurry and Tumyl, 
impaled with Cares, and impriſened with Pony 
and tedious Ceremony; 10 that the truly Unto. 
tunate ate the Neceſſitous and the Great, while 
the middle State, without partaking of the Evil 
of either, includes all that is truly de ſirable in 
both Extremes, all that Poverty wants, and al 
that Greatneſs enjoys; and in his happy State 
I dare boldly affirm there are proportionable fe 
more good Men than bad: For it is a very rar 
thing tor a good Man that is honeft and induſri 
ous, and depends upon God for a Bleſſing, to ht 
reduc'd to extreme Neceſſity ; 10 very rare, tht 
David in all his Life-time could not produc: 
one Inſtance of it, P/al. 27. 25. for miſeral 
Poverty is {uſually the Conſequence either d 
Idleneſs, or Luxury, or Faction, or Knaver); 
all which are inconſiſtent with true Goodneß; 
and a good Man in any Condition on this fit 
pinching Neceſſity, is ordinarily even in this Lib 
far more happy than the moſt gay and proſper 
ous Sinner, whoſe outward Glory and Greatnel 
is uſually nothing but the gazdy Cover of a Tri 
gical Inſide, of a Mind that is tortured will 
Pride and Envy, with boundleſs Hopes, inſatidl 
Defires, and Horrible Reflections, that daſh an 
imbitter all his Enjoy ments, while the good Mit 
under his mean and ſimple Outſide, carries a gr 
and happy Soul, a contented Mind, a chearj 
Heart, and a calm Conſcience, which mightil 
weeten all his Enjoyments, and make his Bom 
orſel outreliſh the moſt ſtud ied Luxuries. L 
us therefore but judge impartially of Men, and Wi 
truly ſtate what is the moſt happy Condition 


human Life, and proportion the Number of ti 
| UN 
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god to the Bad, and ballance the Inſides of the 
ne with the Ozr/ides of the other, and I doubt 
ot but we fhall be eaſily convinced that even in 
his Life the Good ordinarily fare much better 
han the Bad; for in true Computation Necæſſity 
nd nico are the only anfortunate States 
f humane Life, and in theſe there are far more 
14 Men than good, but between thoſe Two a/l 
onditions are in a manner * * as to the 
appineſs of Men; and in this happy Mean 
here are far more good Men than had; and then 
be Minds of good Men having infinitely the Ad. 
zntage of the Minds of bad, as to the rendring 
eir outward Condition happy, it 1s impoſſible 
ut that ordinarily and generally they muſt be 
te more happy and proſperous. 
Secondly, 1o far as the Maxim, that a// rhings 
appen alike to all, is true, it is no Argument at 
! againſt a Providence, and that upon theſe fol- 
diving Accounts. I. Becauſe many of the Goods 
nd Evils of this World happen to us not as Re- 
rde and Puniſpmente, but in the neceſſary Courſe 
Secondary Cauſes. 2. Becauſe the Goode and 
vill of this World are in themſelves lo mean 
nd inconſiderable, that it would be beneath the 
iſdom of Providence to be very exad and cu. 
du in the Diſtribution of *em. 3. Becaule this 
le is properly the State of our Trial and Pro- 
«ton, and not of our Reward and Puniſhment. 
, Becauſe the Goods and Evils that befal us 
Were are not ſo truly to be eſtimated by them 
wer as by their Effefs and Conſequents. 5. This 
romiſcuous Diſtribution of things, ſo far as it is, 
very requiſite to àaſſure us of a F«dgment to 
be, 6. Becauſe the exact Adjuſtment of things 
reſerved for a ſurure Judgment. 
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| I. The happening of all things alike to all ig y 
| Argument againſt Providence; becauſe many d 
| the Goods and Evilt of this World happen toy 
not as Rewards and Puniſhments, but in the x 

| ceſſary Courſe of Second Cauſes. For in this Lif 

| good and bad Men are ſo mrgled together, thy 

| in Caſes of Common Calamity, what happens t 

| the ons muſt happen to the other without a m 

| raculous Interpoſal of Providence. Thus, whil 
| God leaves Second Cauſes to their natural Courk 
how is it poſſible that War, or Plague, or Funin 
ſhould diſtinguiſh between the Good and By 
that are zncorporated together in the fan 
Societies; and ſo long as free Agents are leftt 
act freely, wicked Parents will frequently /ju 
their Conſtitutions by the repeated Exceſſes d 
their Riot and Wantonneſs , and while they ( 
ſo, their Diſeaſes, without a Miracle, will 
ſcend upon their vighteous, as well as anrigbi 
ous Poſterity; and wicked Neighbours, whilli 
lies in their ay, or ſerves their Intereſt, wi 
wrong and oppreſs the Jult and Unjuſt with 
any Diſtiuction. But you will ſay, why tte 
doth not Providence znterpoſe between Seco 
Cauſes and good Men, and miraculouſly prote 
them from their miſchievous Effects? To whis 
in ſhort I anſwer, that in ſome extraordin! 
Caſes God hath interpoſed, of which there 1 
znnumerable Inſtances both in Sacred and Pr 
phane Hiſtory ; but to expect that he ſhould ” 
dinarily and conſlantly do this, is very unreif 
nable, becauſe it cannot be done without givig 
a perpetual Diſturbance to the Courſe of Natul 
which being in the whole moſt orderly and it 
gular, full of admirable Beauty and Contrivant 


ought not to be diſturbed and inverted 9 0 
ing! 
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Winary Occaſions. For, if the eſtabliſhed Courſe 
f things be wiſe and regular in the whole, why 
ould we expect that God ſhould be perpetu- 
lly tampering with it, and interrupting and 
arying it by his immediate Interpoſals, as if he 
vere diſſatisfied with his own Contrivance, and 
pon every Reviſal of this great Volume of the 
Vorld did ſtill diſcover new Errata's in it to 
e corrected and amended. The Evils therefore 
which good Men ſufter, are not ordinarily ſo mo- 
rentous as to oblige a wiſe and good God to in- 
errupt the Courſe of Nature to prevent them; 
nd it is much better that ſome Violences ſhould 
e offered to good Men, than that a conſtant Vio- 
ence ſhould be offer'd to the Nature of Thines ; 

nd fince God can carry on his good Deſigns to 
ood Men in a /?:// and ſilent Path, and cauſe all 
heir adverſe Accidents to unwind of themſelves, 
ind at laſt to clear up into a bleſſed Cloſe, is it 
ot much better he ſhould do it this way, than 
offering perpetual Violence and Diſturbance 
Nature? | 

II. The happening of things alike to all, is no 
rgument agarnſt a Providence; becauſe the 
oods and Evils of this World are ſo mean and 
nconſiderable, that it would be beneath the Wiſ⸗ 
lom of Providence to be very ca and curious 
the Diſtribution of them. It is no part of 
iſdom to be nice and curious about Trifles. 

Twas ridiculous enowgh in Caligula to employ a 

ghty Army only to gather a great Heap of 
vckle-ſhells ; bur when he had gathered them, 

t would have been much more ridiculous to have 

aken a great deal of care todivide them amongſt 

is Soldiers in exa& Proportions to each one's 

Merit and Deſert, Now, tho? we lock upon 

| the 
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the Goods and Evils of this World, as things fſþeſe 
vaſt and mighty Moment, yet God, who ſeœ eig 
them with far better Eyes than we, knows ven ruf 
well that they ate but Trifes in compariſon III 
thoſe endleſs Goods or Evils we muſt enjuy 
ſuffer in another World, and that it is a very in 
conſiderable thing whether we fare we!/ or i 
this Moment, who immediately after mult fur 

well or ill for ever; and therefore he looks 
it, as he juſtiy may, as a thing beneath his ini 
nite Wiſdom to be very exatd and curious indi 
viding to us theſe momentary Trifles in juſt Pri 
portions to our particular Deſerts ; and did me 
not ſtrangely magnific them, by looking on then 
through the falſe Opticks of our own fantaſti 
Hopes and Fears, we ſhould be ſo far from 
Jeaing againſt God's Providence theſe une 
Diſtributions of them, and were they more 2x4 
and equal we ſhould rather object again his 
Wiſdom, as thinking it a very ne Employmen 
for a Deity to be very nice and curious in pid 
portioning ſuch momentary Enjoyments and Sit 
ferings to the Merit or Demerit of immort 
Creatures. So that conſidering of what lit 
moment rhe preſent Goods and Evils are, whidl 
good Men ſuffer and bad Men enjoy, they ouglt 
rather to be look'd on as an Argument of God 
Wiſdom than as an Objection againſt his Prov 
dence ; for he underſtands the juſt Value d 
Things, and knows that the beſt of theſe wort 
ly Goods are bad enough to be thrown aw!) 
upon the worſt of Men, and ſo expreſſes his jv 
Scorn of theſe admired Vanities, by ſcattering 
them abroad with a careleſs Hand; for, wil 
ſhould he partake of the Errors of vu/gar Op! 
nion, and expreſs himſelf ſo very gee q 
thek 
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Weſe Trifles, as to put them in Gold Scales, and 
eig them out to Mankind by Grains and 


uples. 

it, That ll things here do happen alike to all, 
no Argument againſt Providence, becauſe this 
ife is properly the ſtate of our Trial and Pro- 
tion; and not of our Reward and Puniſhment. 
he Divine Providence hath placed us here as 
andidates and Probationers tor thoſe everlaſting 
referments it defigns us hereafter, that ſo by 
aining and exerciſing us in all thoſe excellent 
ertues that are proper to our Natures, it may 
mprove us from one Degree of Perfection to 
ther, till at laſt it hath accompliſhed us for the 
leavenly State; in order to which Deen it is 
ceſſary that there ſhould be an #nequa/ Diſtri- 
ution of Things, whereby good Men may ſome- 
Imes ſuffer, and bad Men proſper ; otherwiſe 
here would be no occaſſon for any of our paſfroe 
ertues, nor any Trial of our affrve. For Affli- 
tion is the Theatre of Patience, and Fortitude, 
nd Refgnation to God, and without it there 
vould be no room in the Lives of good Men for 
he Exerciſe of thoſe Vertues, which, for want 
f ObjeBs to act on, would 7uft and wax lan- 
wd. Apain, Difficulty is the Touchſtone of 
dur Love, and Faith, and Ingenuity ; but ſhould 
rovidence be always crowning the Righteous, 
ind dragging Offenders to Execution, ſuch a 
Tocedure would determine our Liberty, and 
eve us no room for the Exerciſe of our Faith 
nd Ingenuity ; for then the Rewards and Puniſp- 
ments of Providence would be ſo ſenſibly and 
ontinually preſent with us, and ſo urgently preſs 
pon our Hopes and Fears, that it would be im- 
poſſible for us not to believe in God, and next 
to 
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to impoſſible not to obey him; and being thus 
forced to believe and obey, what Excellen 
would there be in our Piety and Vertue ? Why 
Charity is it fora Miſer to lend his Money up 
Aſſurance of Twenty per Cent? Or what Loyal 
for a Traitor to diſcover his Conſpirators with. 
in ſight of a Rack. And juſt as little Verty 
would there be in any of our good Work, 
were there any exatt Equality in the Diſtribution 
of Providence. For then we ſhould never dos 
good Work bur upon the certain ProfpeCt of an 
immediate Reward, nor repent of a bad one hut 
upon the zrre/iſtible Dread of ſome immediut 
Puniſhment. But in this Inequality of Thing 
wherein the Good often ſuffer, and the Wickel 
proſper, we are left to a free and unconſtran 
Condition, and whether we are vertuous ot vi 
tious, devout or profaxe, it is out of Choice, and 
not of Nece/fty. So that now to believe u 
obey the ſacred Dicfates of Religion, is generut 
and ingenious, and our Faith and Obedience is 
our Vertue and Excellency, becauſe we belieie 
and obey without Force, and againſt Temptation 
and Difficulties, 

And as this unequal State of things is of abſt 
lute Neceſſity to try and exerciſe our Vertues 
1o it is alſo very /iſtant thereunto. For that 
Providence doth generally, and not univerſal) 
bleſs and proſper good Men, is a great Supp 
to a wiſe and rational Belief, For as a late ex 
cellent Author hath well obſerved, if Thing 
were conſtantly managed one way without an 
Variation, we might be apt to conclude that ths 
World was under the rigid Laws of a fatal Ne 
ceſſity; if on the other fide there were no Rul 
obſerved, no Footſteps of Met bod in the my 
41100 
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ſations of Providence, we might be tempred to 
believe that Chance rules the World; but when 
we obſerve that in the Management of Things 
here is an Intermixture of thoſe Two, viz. that 
here is a general Rule, and that there are parti- 
ular Exceptions from it, we have juſt Reaſon to 
onclude that all is under a free Almighty Agent 
hat rules the World according ro the Determi- 
ations of his own Will. As this way of Pro- 
idence, dig. to znterweave into good Mens For— 
unes Adver/ity with Proſperity, is in this reſpec 
ery advantageous to their Faith, ſo is it alſo to 
he whole State of their Vertue; for as on the 
ne hand a continued Frain of proſperous Events 
'ould be apt to boat and elevate their Minds, ſo 
n the other hand a continued Series of Adver/zty 
ould be apt to /in and depreſs their Spirits, 
qhilſt this middle way of Interchange in their 
ondition ba//ances them on both Sides, and keeps 
hem in an even, ſteady and twell-poiz'd Temper. 
ince therefore this Life is the State of our Trial, 
ls evident that an Exa Equality of things would 
e a much ſtronger ObjeCtion againſt the dom 
Providence, than all theſe preſent Inequalities 
e againſt the Fat ice of it. For Hard/hips and 
Meulties are neceſſary to a State of Trial, and 
ere good Men always blef, and bad Men al- 
ws puniſhed ; this Life, inſtead of being a 
robat ion to either, would be the Heaven of the 
e, and the Hell of the other; and ſince ſome 
Hidlions are neceſſary to try good Men, and ſome 
roſperous to try bad, it would be a ſtrange Over- 
bt of Providence, when it deſigns the Trial of 
th, to fix them in ſuch a Condition wherein no 
rough Experiment can be made of eher. S0 
for us to object againſt Providence for ma- 
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king ſuch unequal Diſtributions in a State where. 

in it defigns our Trial, is in effect to ohjea Ml 
againſt Wiſdom for acting moſt ſuitable to its ow Ml. 
Deſigns. 

IV. That 4% things bere do happen alike to a0 | 
is no Argument againſt Providence, becauſc the | 
Goods and Evils that befal us Pere, are not ſo try. | 
ly to be eſtimated by hem ſelves as by their Ef. 
feds and Conſequents. For the Divine Providence f 
which runs through all things, hath de and 

y 
ll 


conneded them into ſuch a Series and Order, that 
there is no ſingle Event or Accident, but what ig 
purely miraculous, but depends upon the what 
Syſtem, and hath innumerable Caz/es antecedent 
to it, and innumerable Conſequents attending it, 
and what the Conſequents will be, whether gw 
or bad, is beyond our Skill to prognofticate ; fo 
that though the Event be never ſo good or bl 
ſingly and apart by itſelf, yet in Conjunttion with 
all thoſ: Conſequents that will molt certain) at 
tend it, the b:ft Event for all we know, may prove 
molt m/chicvous, and the worſt molt beneficral ty 
us. So that for us bo/d/y to pronounce concerning 
the Good or Evil of Events, before we ſce the 
Train of Cor ſequents that follow them, is very 7: 
and inconſiderate. As for Inſtance, you ſee a god 
Man oppreſſed with Sorrows and Afflictions, ard 
a bad Mau crowned with Pleaſures and Pro ſpet. 
ties; and conſidering theſe things apart by them 
ſelves, you conclude that the one fares very il 
and the other very well; but did you at the fam 
time ſze the Conſequents of the one's Adverlit 
and the other's Proſperity, it's probable you woull 
conclude the quite contrary. vg. that the god 
Man's Adverſiiy was 2 Bleſſing. ange bad Man 
Proſperity a Curſe. For 1 dare Wh affirm the 
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good Men generally reap more ſubſtantial Bene ſit 
from their Aflictions than bad Men do from their 
Proſperities; the one ſmarts indeed at preſent, 
but what follows? Perhaps his Mind is cured 
by it of ſome Diſcaſe that is ten times worſe to 
him than his oztward Affliction, of Avarice and 
Impatience, of Envy or Diſcontent, of Pride or Va. 
nity of Spirit; his Riches are leſſenel, but his 
Vertues are improved by it ; his Body is impaired, 
but his Mind is grown ſound and bale by it, and 
what he hath loſt in Healih, or Wealth, or Plea- 


ſure, or Honour, he hath gained with vaſt Ad- 


vantage in Wiſdom and Goodneſs, in Tranguility 
of Mind and Self-Enjoyment, And methinks no 
Man who believes he hath a So, ſhould grudge to 
ſuffer any tolerable Affiittion for bettering of his 
Mind, his W://, and his Conſcience. On the other 
hand the bad Man 7r:umphs and rejoices at preſent z 
but what follows? His Proſperity either he 
him into Miſerableneſs, or me/7s him into Luxury; 
the former of which z97poveri/hes, an! the lat- 


of his Proſperity, it increaſes his Needs, becauſe 
before he needed only what he had ror, bur now 
he needs both what he ha? h not and waar he hath, 
his covetous De/rres treating him as the Fulconzr 
doth his Hawk, his /urins him oft from what he 
hath ſeized to fly at veto Game, and never per- 
mitting him to prey upon his own Luarry z andif 
the latter be the Effect of his Proſperity, that is, 
if it me/ts him into Luxury, it thereby waſts his 
Health to be ſure, and commonly his Eſtate too; 
and ſo whereas it found him poor and well, ir 
leaves him poor and diſraſed, and only took him 


o from the” ough, and ſeis him down art the 


„ital. In general, while he is poſſeſs d of it, 


2 It 


ter diſeaſes him; for it the for ner be the Effect 
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it only bloats and ſwells him, makes him proud 
and inſolent, griping and oppreſſive, pampers and 
enrages his Luſt, flretches out his Deſires into an 
inſatiable Blimy, ſticks his Mind full of Ceres, 
and his Con ſcience of Giles, and by all thoſe 
woful Effects it 7nflames his Reckoning with God, 
and 7reaſures up Wrath for him againſt the Day cf 
Wrath; fo that comparing the Conſequences ot the 
good Man's Adverfity with thoſe of the bad Man's 
Proſperity, it is evident that the former fares 
well even in his wort Condition, and the latter 
ill in his beſt. It's well for me, ſaith good David, 
that I was oiflited, for before I was offlifted I wen 
ray, but now I habe kept thy Commandments, 
Pſal. 119. 67. But on the contrary, When the 
Wicked ſpring as the Grafs, ſaith the ſame Au- 
thor, and when all the Workers of Iniquity do flow 
riſh, it is that they ſhall be deftreyed for ever, Fill 
92.7. If then in the Conſcquents of Things good 
Men are b/e/jed in their Afflictions, and bad Men 
#logued in their Proſperities, as it is apparent they 
gentrally are, theſe uncgual Diſtributions are 10 
tar from being an Argument ag Providence 
that they are a glorious Inſtance of it. For where: 
in could the Divine Providence better exprels its 
Jaſtice and 1V:/dom together, than by benejvting 
the Good, ard pniſbing the Bad by ſuch crys 
and z2preav/e Methods? 

V. Tha af! things here do happen alike 10 all 
iS no Argument againſt Providence, becauſe it 


IS very 7egurfite it ſhould hen do ſo, to aſſure u 


of a Judgment to come. For were the Affairs 0i 
this World managed with that exad Equality & 
that the Good did never ſuffer, nor the Bad eſcape 
unpuniſhed, we ſhould be deprived of one of th- 
vejt moral Arguments of a future Fudgment. Fes 
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as on the one hand, ſhould Providence never re- 
ward the Good nor puniſh the Bad in this Lite, 


but confound them together without ary Diſtin- 


Qtion, it might tempt us to deſparr of any juſt Re. 


| zributtons from it in the Life to come; ſo on the 


other hand, were the Goods and Evils of this Life 
weizh'd out to Men in eat Proportions to their 
Merit and Demerit, without any Inequality. we 
might be tempted to think that there is no need 
of, and conſequently no ground to expect any 
Judgment to come. For what occaſion would there 
be for any future Fudgment, if all things were al- 
ready exactly balanced and adjuſted; and therefore 
as to confirm us in the Belief of the Juſtice of 
Providence, it was requiſite the ſame p/ain In- 
flance ſhould be given of its diſtinguiſhing the 
Good from the Bad by preſent Rewards and Pu- 
niſbments; 10 to confirm us in the Expectat ion of 
a Judgment to come, it was no leſs requiſite that 
there ſhould be ſome Inequality in the preſent 
Management and Diſtribution of things, and that 
the Goods and Exils of this World ſhould not be 
adminiſtred with that exact Regularity as to pre- 
vent the Neceſſity of a Day of Judgement ;, but 
that there ſhould be andecrded Cutts enough re— 
maining for a future Tribunal to a and deter- 


mine. So that in the preſent Sanagement of 


things as there is Equality enough to induce us to 
believe a 74f Providence ; ſo there is allo Irc- 
quality enough to induce us to expect a future 


Jud, men- ; God having wiſely provided in his pre- 


fent Adminiſtration of things. to give us Inſtauces 


enough of his juſt Providence towards the Goo 
and Bad, and yet to leave us Inſtarcis enough of 
anrewirded Vertue and praſperous \Nickednels, to 


allure us that he intends an After-Reckenng. For 
» =_ 
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how can we reflect upon theſe repeated Exam. 
ples of juſt Reward and Puniſhment, which in 
every Age almoſt God ſets before us, and not 
believe that he governs the World? And how can 
we reflect upon theſe manifold Evils which ſome 
good Men ſafer, and Goods which ſome bad Men 
enjoy, without believing that he hath appointed 
a Day wherein he will adjuſt theſe Inequalities, 
and virdicate the Cauſe of oppreſſed Vertue, and 
cruſh triumphant Wickedneis into everlaſling 

Confuſion ® 
VI. And laſtly, That all things here do happen 
alike to all, is no Argument againſt Providence, 
becauſe the ex Adjuſtment of things is re 
ſerved for a future Fudgment, I confeſs were Go 
to make no ether Diſribution to the Juſt and Un. 
Juſt. but what is made in 2h76 Life, the Inequality 
of it would be a trong Objeſtion againſt his Pro. 
vidence ; but then confidering that this cid 
Scene of things will ſhortly cloſe wp in a righteous 
Judgment, wherein for the Evi/s which the Goal 
have ſuffered, they ſhall be rewarded with an eter: 
zal Happineſs, and for the Goods which the Bal 
have enjoyed they ſhall be doomed to everlaſting 
IVretchedneſs, this is ſufficient to vindicate the 
Juſtice of Provzdence, were theſe preſent Inequs- 
lities a thouſand times greater than they are. For 
ſuppcſe that after a ſhort we/ancholy Dream goo! 
Men were to live happz/y, and after as ſhort a 
pleaſant one bad Men were to live wretched!y but 
for a Ihouſand Years in this World; we might 
as well object againſt Providence this 4nequs! 
Diſtribution of the meluncholy Dream to the Good, 
and the p/-aj27t one to the Bad, notwithſtand- 
ing the lucceeding Thoutand Years of their Hap- 
pine, and Mijer;, as w do the Sufferings rl 100 
12h 
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[Righteous and Proſperities of the Wicked, which 
bear far leſs Proportion to that Eternity of Hap- 
Wpineſs and Miſery that is to ſucceed them, than 
me Sorrow or Pleaſure of a Moment's Dream 
doth to a Thouſand Years real Calamity or Bleſ- 
ſedneſs. 

WW for the Providence of God from the fir} to 
che 4ſt, is all bur one continued Plot, like that of 

a well-contriv'd Comedy, which at firſt is very 
chſeure and intricate; ſo that by what is peſt or 
preſent, there is no gueſſing at the Concluſion , 
tor all through the intermediate Atts, Vertue and 
Honour fight their Way through D:ficalries and 
Diſappointments, and ſometimes the Hero acts a 
ad, and ſometimes the Villuin a proſperous Part, 
at which the #ns&/ful Spectator gricves, and is 
ready to damn the Poet for diſtriburing ſuch un- 
equal Fates; but then in the th and /t Act all 
the croſs Accidents clear up, and iſſue in a fair 
Conclufion ; and in the Cloſe of all, the Hero is 
crowned, and the Villain biſſed off the Stage. Let 
us therefore have but the Patience to ſtay till 
Providence hath finiſhed its whole Plot, and cloſed 
up all its mz2bty Scenes in the genera! ſudgment 
oer the World, and then we ſhall tes all theſe 
" W1negualities fer right, and the Fates of good and 
bid Men determined by a moſt juſt Award. But 
pr us to quarrel at Providence now, who are 
iet got no farther, ir may be, than to the idle 
ef the great Drama, and to find fault with its 
Procedure for cro//ing the Good, and proſpering the 
Bid, is rudely to overturn the Stage before the 
\ MEr1rance into the Eiſth Act, and ro iſs off the 
A'mighty Poet for not complcating his Deſign be- 
re he is arrived to the Concluſion. And thus 1 
have £nJeavoured to anſwer more at lurge this 
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Objection againſt Providence, becauſe ir bath 1 
Leen more infiſted on than any other, and hath Hue 
more generally tumbled Mens Belief of Divi Hie 
Providence. tior 

V. And, Laſtly, It is farther ob;e&ed, That the Mitho 
Being of a juſt and good Providence, is not to be He- 
reconciled with that wretched State and Condi. 
tion to which we behold the grearc# part of M/cc: 
Mankind abandoned. For, if there were a goo! 
Providence that over-ruPd the Affairs of thi; ſto 1 
World, how is it imaginable that ever ſo gre 
a part of Mankind as the HH World includes Ns 
ſhould be lefr fo utterly dejt:zute as they are d 
the Know/edge of God, and of the Means of at 
taining everlaſting Happineſs £ To which I ſhal 
bricfly anſwer theſe Three Things : 

I. That the Infide/ World is not perhaps left f 
utterly deſtitute as we are apt to imagine; for anc 
they have the Law of Nature to direct them, by 
which alone they muſt be fried, and ſtand or fall nc 
at the Day of Judgment; which as to the ain 
Strokes of their Duty, is ſo plain and zntellrgible 
that no ſiacere Inquirer can be ignorant of it; 
and, if when they zzay underſtand it they oil“ not, 
or, if when they do underſtand it, they wiltully e 
tranſoreſs and vielate it, the Divine Provider. 
hath been ſufficiently good to them that leave ſw 
them for ever znexcuſable. For Tſo far as their 
Ignorarcè is:70:ncable it is not their Sin, nor ſhal 
they ever be accountable for it, or for any finiul 
Cmlfron or Commiſſion thence proceeding, and it 
they only aniwer for not anderſtanding theit 
Duty when they z:zghr, or for not performing it 
10 far as they z7der land it, they can have no rea: 
lon to complain that they are bardly dealt with. Mit 
But then, | N 
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II. As they have not thoſe vaſt Advantages that 
we have of becaming good, and growing up into 
the ſtate of Perfection and Happineſs, fo propor- 
tionably /eſs Degrees of Good will be accepted of 
thoſe that do we//, and /eſs Degrees of Puniſhs 
ment exacted of all thoſe that do /; for that 
Maxim of our Saviour, Luke 12. 48. To whom: 
ever much is groen, of him much ſhall be requi- 
red, neceſſarily implies the contrary. vis. that 
to whomloever // is given, of him s ſhall be 
quired; and it fo, it is certain that jo much 
as their means of being good are leſs than ors, 


0 much the leſs good God will accept of them 


han of 1s; and as God will accept lets good of 
be beft Infidels, ſo he will exact le Pur/bment 
pt the wo:; tor {o our Saviour bimfſelt hath 
pllured us, that it will be more tolerable for Tre 
and Sidon, and Sodom and Gomorrab in the laſt 
Day, than for thoſe who perlilt in their Lbelief 
and Diſobedience, in deſpight of the Propo- 
als of the Goſpel. If then in proportion of 
their preſent L//aduvantiges iels good will be ac- 
ed of thote who make any Improvement, and 
Its Puniſhment exaTed of them who make one , 
reither the 0770 fort nor the other, bath any rea- 
Ion to complain; and tho' their Condition were 
worſe than it is, yet under theſe Circumſtances 
It would be fairly conſiſtent with the Goodneſs 
of the Divine Providence. Bur then, 

III. And laſtly, Though their Condition were 
a great deal wor ſe than it zs, yet it would bc 
ery unreatonable for us to % aguin{t the 
oodneſs of the Divine Providence, unleſs we 
better underfiood than we do, how God will 


diſpoſe of them in the other World. Indeed it 


Mens Fate conſiſted in what they ſafer and e. 
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joy in this Life, we might better judge of Proyj 
dence by what is before us; but fince our air 
State is beyond the Grave, whatever betals y 
here is very inconfiderable, compared with whir 
we mult ſuffer or enjoy hereafter ; and as for the 
preſent Diladvantages which the Heathen World 
lies under, they are bur very ſhort and moments. 
ry, and if Providence plca/es, it can abundantly 
compenſate them in the World to come; and there: 
fore fince yer we know not what it w2// do, 2 
having no Revelation in the Caſe, it becomes ug 
to ſuſpend our Judgment till the Event hath d. 
termined it. 

This we know, that Providence hath ug. 
enough, and time enough too between 7048 and 
the Day of Judgment, to ſupply theſe Deſitun 
Sou!s with all thoſe ſpiritual Advantages in the 
other Life, which tor Reaſons beſt known to it 
ſelf it hath hitherto withheld from them; it may 
if it pleaſes to extend their Trial and Probatur 
beyond this Lite, and diſcover in the oer Lik 
the Light of the Goſpel, ro ſo many of them at 
leaſt, as have here made any tolerable Improve 
ment under the Light of Nature, and it they 
make good uſe of ir, reward them accordingly. 
For though we Chriſtians have no reaſon to ex: 
pect any farther Trial after this Life is expired, 
becauſe we have paſſed rhe u1moſt Trial already, 
vet who knows but God may make a farth:! 
Trial of thoſe in the other Life, upon whom the 
great Experiment of the Goſpel was yet never 
made; and therefore fince Providence can yet be 
infinitely good to them notwithſtanding thelt 
wretched Condition at preſent, and ſince for all 
we know it /, be ſo, we ought not to object 
2g4inlt it its preſent Diſregard of them, till - 
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e the final Iſſue of things; for that their preſent 
ondition is ſo bad, is no ground for us to argue 
gainſt Providence, unleſs we were ſure it would 
ever be better; becauſe for all we know it may 
et be rendered good enough nor only to 7uſtify, 
ut to g/orify the Goodneſs of God's Providence 
owards them. 

And now to conclude this great Argument. 
ince we ſee how neczſſary the Belief of Provi- 
ence is to our being truly religious, and what 
nanſwerable Evidence there is of the Truth and 
ealnty of it, what remains but that we heartily 
ndeavour by a calm, fixt, and impartial Conſi- 
eration of theſe things. throughly to in/?r uf 
ur ſelves in the Nature, and firmly to e/?ab/i/h 
ur ſelves in the Belief of it: For our Religion 


7 


ntluenced more or /eſs by our Underſtanding and 
gelief of the Divine Providence, which are the 
rear Principles that move and govern it. For 
very Branch of the Divine Providence is an in- 
xhauſtible Fountain of religious Rhetorich and 
ferſuaſion , and in this ile Propoſition, that 
od A pholds and governs the World, there are a 
houſand times more Inducemeats to Piety and 
ertue, than in all other Topicks in the World. 
but how pregnant ſoever it is with Argurnents, 
nd how powerful ſoever its Arguments are, tis 
mpoſſible it ſhould prevail upon any reaſonable 
ind that ander ſtands not the Force, and belicves 
ot the Truth of it; for all the pofrbe Acceſs 
hich oztward Objects have to our Minds, is 
hrough our Knowledge and Belief of them, with- 
ur which the moſt momentoxs Propoſals are no 
ore capable of affetting us, than one of 1/!y's 
rations is of calming the North- wind; but ho 
who 
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uſt neceſſarily ebb or flow according as it is 
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who firmly believes the Truth, and underſtand 
the full Emphaſis of a Divine Providence, mil 
neceſſarily be affected by it, if he be but with 
the Reach and Power of Perſuaſion; and unle 
his Will be impregnably fortified againſt all th 
Force of Argument and Reaſon, he will find hin 
ſelf ſo beſteged with Motives on every ſide pe 
ſuading him toFubmit to the OB at ions of Ry 
ligion, that it will be almoſt impoſſible for hin 
to defend himſelt againſt their powerful impony 
nities. For what Man in his Wits can fit u 
cerned under the lively Belief that he is in th 
hands of a moſt juſt and gracious, all-wiſe, u 
Almighty Providence, that is conſcious to his in 
molt Thoughts and Pur poſes, and beholds all hs 
Actions with infinite Complacency or Abborrent 
that hath the diſpoſal of his Liſe and his Sl 
and of all the Goods he can hope for, and all th 
Evils he can fear, and will certainly reward hin 
4 thouſand-told if he doth well, as if he doth i 
as certainly purſue him with a dire Revere 
This Beliet carries with it ſuch conſtraining 
Terrors and Allurements as cannot but affect 1 
reaſonable Minds, and finally prevail with thel 
Hopes and Fears againſt all contrary Tempration 
Wheretore if we would / the Obligations dl 
Religion upon our Minds, it concerns us av 
all things to be throughly 12/?rufed in the N. 
ture, and confirmed in the Belief of the Divin 
Providence. 


c HA! 
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Of Divine Rewards. 


CHAP. YV. 


F the neceſſity of believing Divine Rewards | 
and Puniſhments, in order to our being 
truly Religious. 


{ FT Umane Nature is framed to move upon | 
| the Hinges of Hope and Fear, and to be | 
| elicited and drawn forth in Action either 1 
the Propoſal of ſome attainable Good or Pro- 1 
bect of ſome avo:dable Evil, the former of which | 
egets Hope in us, and that Parſuit; the latter | 


- — * 


ear. and that F/jeht and Avoidance; and accor. | 
ingly, we find all Laws addreſs to the Hopes 
nd Fears of Men, with Propoſals of Reward and 
Puniſhment, as to the Maſter-ſprings and Princi- 
es of their Action, by which they are moved | 
d do or forbear according as they are required 
nd enjoined. And indeed, to give Laws ro Men | 
hour entorcing them with Rewards and Pu- | 
iſbments, would be to leave it indifferent whe- 1 
her they obeyed them or no, which is 77con/eſtent | 
th the Nature of Laws; for Laws neceſſarily 
p'oy an Obligation to Obedience; but what F 
vligation could we have to obey them, did they 
ave it indifferent, as to any Good or Evil ac- | 
| 


" 


ruing from it, whether we obey them or 20 ? 
or it it will be as well for us one way as Fot her, 


vat matter is it which way we determine our 
lves? And this holds good in nothing more 
han in matter of our Obedience to the Laws of 
e/12:7en, to Which our corrupt Nature is above 
U things backward and averſe; all that Spir:- 
wal Exerciſe which thole Laws require being 

quirs 
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quite againlt the Grain of our earthly and ſenſu 
Inclinations; fo that were we not dratog 9 
it by rhe Hope of Good, and driven by the Fey 
of Evil, to be ſure our own bad Natures woull 
keep us at an eternal Diſtance from it; but unleß 
we believe God to be a Rewarder of thoſe thy 
obey, and a Puniſher of thoſe that deſpiſe him, 
we have no ground to hope for any Good, or u 
dread any Eu1/ at his hands. 

For unleſs we believe that he will Coton tho 
that ſerve him with ſome Mark of his Evo, 
how can we think he is pleaſed with them; ther 
being no other way for him to expreſs his bein 
7leaſed, bur by Crowning them with ſome /izni 
Reward; and if he be zt pleaſed with thoſe thi 
ſerve him, to be fure he is not di/pleaſed wit 
thoſe that negleft him; and if he be not diſplu 
ſed with them, what Reaſon have we to appr 
hend that he will Hzniſb em? Thus the wnbelr 
of God's being a Rewarder of thoſe that oy 
him, draws after it an znbe/:ef of his being! 
Puniſher of thoſe that Deſpi/e him, and fo 
the contrary, For unleſs we believe him to! 
much concerned for his Service as to puniſh thil 
that zeg/ett it, we have no reaſon to think hel 
ſo much concerned for it as to reward tholz thil 
embrace it. So that the belief and wnbel:ef d 
God's being a Rewarder and a Puniſher, do 
neceſſary conſequence mutually imply each othe! 
and unleſs we believe Both, there is no reald 
we ſhould believe Either. And when our N 
ture is ſo averſe, as it is, to his Service; whll 
ſhould induce us to ſerve him when we expe 
no Good from him, or binder us from ig 
him when we fear no Evil? And what is thel 


can bring as home to God when we are 22 
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rom him with an z#peruous Tide of corrupt In- 
linations, and have neither Hope nor Fear to 
ound or reſtrain it? So that conſidering the 
verſation of our Nature to God's Service, it is 
norally impoſſible we ſhould ever he heartily re- 
;ciled to it without being Drawn wich the Hope 
f Reward, or Driven with the Fear of Punith- 
ent. 

In the Proſecution of this Argument, I ſhall 
deavour to ſhew, 


Firſt, How far it's neceſſary that our Belief of 
divine Rewards and Puniſhments ſhould extend. 
Secondly, What Evidence there is to induce 
to believe them. 


Thirdly, By what Means this is to be Begotten 
d Confirmed. 


| 


_ Ya 


SECT. I 


ow far it is neceſſary that our Belief of De- 


vine Rewards and Puniſhments [hould 
extend. 


OR, to induce us to ſubmit to the Obliga- 
tions of Religion, it is by no means /uff- 
ent that we believe in the general that God 
ll Reward us if we do well, and Puniſh us if 
e do wickedly. For this we may firmly be- 
e, and yer at the ſame time preter the P/ea- 
res of Sin as much greater Goods than the Re- 
ads of Vertue, and dread the Difcultics of 
eue as much greater Evils than the Puniſh: 
nt of Sin; wherefore to render our Belief of 
Vine Rewards and Puniſhments an EFellual 
nciple of Religion, theſe four things are __ 
TY. 1:1t, 
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Firſt, That we ſhould believe that God is 6 
far a Rewarder of thoſe that ſerve him, and { 
far a Puniſher of thoſe that neglec him, as 9 
make a plain and ſenſible Diſtinction berwe 
them. 

Secondly, Conſidering how promiſcuon/y th 
Goods and Evils of this World are d:/tr:5.:7: 
among Good and Bad Men, it's nec={fary iy; 
ſhould believe, That there is a Future Starz d 
Rewards and Puniſhments. 

Thirdly, It is neceſſaty we ſhould believe thok 
Future Rewards and Puniihments to be ſuch x 
do Infinitely Tranſcend any Good we can Rely 
our Sins, and any Evil we can incar by doing oy 
Duty. 
 Fourthly, It is neceſſary we ſhould believe thy 
there is no other way for us to Avoid thoſe br 
niſhments but by for ſaing our Sins, or to 4 
guire thoſe Rewards, but by ſubmitting to cu 
Duty. | 
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I. It is neceſſary we ſhould believe that God! 
ſo fur a Rewarder of thoſe that ſerve, and ſo fu 
a Puniſher of thoſe that neglect him, as to mu 
a plain and ſenſible Diſtinction between the 
For unleſs we believe that God makes ſome V 
ſtinction between thoſe that ſerve and tholz thi 
negled him, we ſhall confound Good and Exil. 
cur own Apprehenſions, and look upon all! 
mane Actions as Indifferent, and thereby diſſol 
all the Ties and Obligations of Religion, E. 
things are in themſelves, as they are in the Jul 
ment and Efleem ot God, who cannot be i 
in Eſtimating their Naturesz and therefore U 
I-15 there be ſome Diſtinction between Alen 1 


Men, and Aitiors and Aitions in the ST” | 
1 
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4 they muſt be all alike and indifferent in 
ir Oton natures. And if all Actions are indif- 
ent in themſelves, we are free from all the 
es and Obligations of Religion; and *ris left 
lifferent to us, whether we will Worſhip God 
Blaſpheme him. So that unleſs we believe that 
xd makes ſome Diſtiaction between the Good 
d Bad, Religion can have no force ar a upon 
r Minds: | 
But now there is no other way for God to di- 
guiſh between Men and Men, but by Reward: 
p and Puniſbing them; becauſe if he make any 
ſtinction in his Affellions between us, we may 
ſure his Love will incline him to Reward, and 
$ Hatred to Puniſh us; and ſince tis as Eaſy to 
to follow his Incl ination as at, ſince he can 
ward where he Loves, and Puniſh where he 
tes without any Diſturbance to his own Happi- 
5, what ſhould hinder him from doing it, tup- 
ling that he really loves or bates, or makes any 
ſtinction in his Affections between thoſe that 
ve and thoſe that aegled him? So that unleſs 
Reward the one and Puniſh tbe other, he can 
ke no Vi ſible Diſtinction in his Affections be- 
een them. If he be contrarily affected to 
od and Bad men, his Affeclions will infallibly 
pear in his Agions ; but if he uſe them a/:&e, 
s plain they are ai ro him; So that unleſs 
believe that God diſtinguiſhes between good 
L bad Men by rewarding and puniſhing them, 
muſt look upon both as znd:ferent to him, 
believe that he concerns himſelf neither with 
> one nor the other; and if we think it is in. 
ferent to God whether we are good or bad, to 
ſure it will not be indifferent to ze, whoſe 


ures are fo biafſed with bad Inclinarions , 
which, 
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which, having neither Hope nor Fear to refrain 
them, will run towards bad Objects withoy 
Rub or Interruption. And what likelihood z; 
there that we who are fo prone and incli nable y 
evil, ſhould concern our 1:1ves in the ſervice o 
God, whilſt we look upon it as a thing indife 
rent to him whether we /erve him or no? 

Wherefore, to the ſubduing our Minds to th 
Obligations of Religion, it is neceſſary we ſhoult 
believe that God is ſo for a Rewarder of Good 
and Puniſher of Bad Men, as to make a /en/i1 
Diſtinction between them, and demonſtrate thy 
he is differently affected towards them. For . 
what end ſhould we ſerve a God that takes u 
notice of us, that regards not what we do, hut 
firs above the Heavens as an anconcerned Spelling 
of our Actions? Why ſhould we croſs our on 
Inclinations, and forſake our beloved Luſts, fat 
his ſake, when it is altogether zxdiferent to hin 
what we do, or whither we go, or what becont 
of us? 

II. Confidering how promiſcuouſly the Gooll 
and Evils of this Lite are diſtributed among gu 
and bad Men, it is neceſſary that we ſhould b 
lieve there is a future State of Rewards and Pu 
niſhments. For tho' /ſomerimes in this Life G 
rewards Good Men, and puniſhes Bad with ſud 
frenal and remarkable Goods and Evils as are full 
cient Indications of the valt Diſtinction he mak 
between them, yet this is Extraordinary, and bt 
ſides the Conſtant and Regular Courle of his Pi 
vidence , which for w/e and excellent ends al 
purpoſcs dorh ordinarily ſcatter Good and E 
among Men with an open and undiſt ing uiſbil 
Hand; inſomuch that as the wiſe Man obſerve 
Eccl. 9. 1, 2, 2. No man knoweth either * 0 
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Hatred by all that is before him; all things come 
uke to all, there is one Event to the Righteous | 
and to the Wicked, and as is the Gcod ſo is the 
Sinner , and be that ſweareth as be that feareth 
in Oath : this is an evil among all things that are 
done under the Sun, that there is one Event to all. 
Since therefore God's Love of Good men and 
atred of Bad, appears not by any thing before 
6, we muſt either conclude that they are borh 
Indifferent to him, which would be to Raſe rhe 
jery Foundations of Religion, or that there is a 
uture State of Rewards aud Puniſhments, where- 
n there will be no more ſuch promiſcuous Diſtri- 
butions, no more fuch croſs Coupling of Proſpe- 
ity with Vice, and Miſery with Vertue, but all | 
dings will be adjuſted ſuitabiy to Mens Deſerts | 
Ind 2a/tfications, and thoſe that are Good ad- 
anced to immortal Glory and Honour, and thoſe | 
hat are Bad depreft into erernal Shame and Con- 

uhon, For the Difference which God makes 

etween them, in the preſent Courſe of his Pro- 

lence, is too ſmall and indiſcernible to induce us 

o believe that he makes any Difference between 

hem in his Eſteem and Affeclion; and therefore 

ither we muſt believe that thete is anorber State 

herein he makes a far wider Difference between 

em, or conclude that they are both indifferent 

0 him, and that he hath no more Regard to one 

than the other, or that he hath no Regard at all 

0 either, Which, as I ſhewed before, utterly 

iotves the Obligations of Religion. 

IH. It is neceſfary we fhould believe thoſe 
Future Rewards and Puniſhmenrs to be ſuch as 
W infinitely Tranſcend any Good we can reap in 
bur finful zeg/ef of God, and any Evil we can 
eur by our Submiſſion to him. *Fis true, were 
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our Natures egzally inclined to ſubmit to or nee. 1 — 
le him, we thould need no more Good and Evil . 
to move us one way than Yotber; but the nr d 

Proportion of Goods and Evils which tempts u A 
now to Forſake and Abandon him, would equally WM 8* 
tempt us to ſerve and obey him: But alas! this Cr. 
is far from our Caſe; for in ſubmitting to God, IM unl 
we move Counter to our ſelves, we croſs tte of 
Grain of our degenerate Nature, and run away Ne 
from our deareft Inclinations; whereas in , 


king him, we row with the Tide, and are drin 985 
on with an impetuous Current of finful Luſts and I be 
Affections; and the caſe being thus, the Temp: . 
tations of the one fide muſt be incomparably deg 
greater, if ever they prevail with us, than they and 
need be on the other. For Men are ea(ily temp ein 
ted to act in compliance with their own Inclinz Wi Ae 
tions; and the ſmalleſt Goods or Evils than ch Wh 
be propoſed unto em from without, will read.ly Ob 
znduce em to do what they have a mind 15; Ey 
but to prevail with a Man to do that which he tha 
is extremely averſe to, to act againſt Nature, Fu 
and live in defiance with his own Inclinations, oth 
requires a mighty force of outward Temptation; wh 
and it muſt be a very great Good that he will Go 
not /s/e, a very formidable Evil that he will nM 
incur, rather than enter into any Courſe of Ad. all 
on that is r om and wngrateful to his Natur. wt 
So that unleſs we believe the Geode and Evi 7s 
of the other World to be incomparably great il 
than all the Pleaſures of Sin, and all the Sg, e 
ferings of Piety and Vertue, there will not be M 
force enough in our Faith ro perſuade us; becauk 10 
thoſe future Goods and Evils move qginſt Na- ** 
ture, and perſuade us to a courſe of life we ar: IM © 
extremely averſe to, whereas theſe preſent ons I © 
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join Hands with our Inclinations, and find a rea- 
dy concurrence in our Wills and Affections; and 
| a very ſmall Temptation will prevail againſt a 
| great one, when it hath Nature, that Boſome 
| Orator , to ſolicite and plead for it. Wnerefore 
| unleſs we believe the Rewards and Puniſhments 
of the future State to be ſuch as znfinitely out- 
| weigh theſe preſent Goods and Evils that tempt 
us to fin, they will never be able to prevail 
againſt *em , becauſe they muſt only out-tempr 
them, but, which is the much harder Task of the 
two, they muſt out-tempt the Re/uctances of our 
degenerate Nature; and yet for future Goods 
and Evils to out-tempt preſent ones is not ſo eaſy 
a matter neither; eſpecially it zhoſe future ones 
are inviſible and our of the Ken of our Scaſe; 
which is the caſe here. For Exturity leſſens all 
Objects to the Mind, even as Diſtance doth to the 
Eye, and make things appear to us much /ma//er 
than they are in their own natures: So that the 
Futurity of the Rewards and Puniſhments of the 
other Life, are a mighty diſadvantage to em 
when they ſtand in Competition wita preſent 
Goods and Evils; becauſe the Jatter appear to 
us in their ll Proportion and Magnitude, with 
all their tempting Circumſtances about em, 
whereas the former, exhibit to us a dim and con- 
ſuſed Landskip of things afar off, of things which 
we never /a nor felt, and which by reaſon of 
their diſtance imprint very dark Idea's on our 
Minds. And as their Futurity leſſens their ap- 
pearance, and renders it confuſed and indiflinf, 
ſo their Inviſibility weakens their force and influ- 
ence on our Minds, which no Objetts can 1o 
nearly affect as thoſe that ſtrike upon our Ser/es. 
do that unleſs by an immenſe magnitude they 
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compenſate tor being future and inſenſible, it i; N rig 
impoſſible they ſhould prevail with ſuch mind; 
as ours againſt preſent and ſenſible Goods am a H 
Evils. Wherefore to render our belief of a Fu; 
ture State effectual to reduce us to God and ou 
Duty, it's abſolutely neceſſary we ſhould believe; 
the Rewards and Puniſhments of it to be infinite I 
ly greater than all the Goods and Evi/s that can i 
tempt us to Sin; and that not only becauſe ou 
Narures are extremely averſe to that which he; 
Rewards and Puniſhments tempts us to, but bs 
cauſe the Goods and Evils which tempt us the 
cantrary way, have the prevailing Advantages of 
being preſent and ſenſible. 

IV. And laſtly, It is neceſſary we ſhould be 
lieve that there is no other way for us to acquir; 
theſe Rewards, or avoid theſe Puniſhments, but 
by ſubmitting to the Obligations of Religion. Fo 
to be throughly convinced and per ſwaded of the} 
imme nſe Rewards and Puniſhments of the other 
Life, is by no means ſ#ficrent to reduce us unto 
God, fo long as we do but dream of any poſfibl 
way to oh thoſe Rewards, and to avoid thole 
Puniſhments without ſubmitting to Him, to which 
above all zmaginable ways our corrupt Nature 
hath the greateſt Antipat hy. So that though we 
were never ſo much convinced of the abſolute 
Neceſſity of eſcaping Hell, and purchaling Hes. 
ven, yet if at the ſame time we have a Proſpect y 
of any other way or means of effeCting ir, to be 
ſure we ſhall ſhun hs, this moſt ungrateful one 
of for ſaking our Sins and returning to God. And 
it /iting our ſelves into Godly Parties, or putting 
on a demure and ſanfified Countenance; if being 
moped, dejefted, or unſociable; if whining, ot 


faſting, or long Prayers, or an affected Club, 4 to 
Mon 7121 
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rigid Obfervance of holy Times; if conſuming 
our Lives in a bare foored Pilgrimage, or wearing 
2 Hair-Shirt, or whipping our Bodies, or ſpend- 
ing our Eſtates on Maſſes and Indulgencies; if 
being made free of a holy Confraternity, or viſit- 
ine Altars and Shrines, or numbering Prayers, 
like Faggots, by a Ta/ly of Beads ; if theſe or 
any of theſe will but fecure us of Heaven, and 
from going to Hell, we ſhall think them a thou- 
ſand times more 7o/erable and egſie than to ſubmit 
tour Wills to God in all the Inſtances of true Pie- 


y and Vertue; in the doing of which we mult - 


frangle the corrupt Inclinations of our Nature, 
tear our beloved Luſts from our Hearts, rack off 
our Earthly Affections from their Lees, and e- 
ne and ſpiritualiae them into a divine Zeal, and 
Love, and Devotion, than which there is nothing 
in the World more irxſome to a degenerate Na. 
ture. So that till we are reduced to an utter 
Deſpair of reaping the Rewards, and eſcaping 
the Puniſhments of the other Life by any orber 
means than this of ſubmitting our ſelves to the 
Obligation of Religion, our Faith will be altoge- 
ther ine ffectual. 
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| What Evidence there is to induce us to be- 
lieve theſe future Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments, 


HAT there are future Rewards and Puniſh» 
ments, is a Doctrine «niverſally aſſented 


to by all Ages, and Nations, and Keligions, and 
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there is ſcarce any firſt Principle in Philoſophy, N out 
in which Mankind are more generally agreed. tho 
Thus among the Heathen Poers, Divines, an be 
Philoſophers, there is an unanimous Acknowledg. W 55 c« 
ment of theſe future States, although their De. I 
ſcriptions of them are generally nothing but the IM ſen, 
Dreams of an extravagant Fancy. For ſo, 3 Nat 
Joſephus obſerves, ſpeaking of the Eſſenes Do. | 
Etrine concerning the future State of the Bleſſed, 
Tails uev dyaSals uy als ound otiures mag El 
&c. i. e. they teach, ax all the Greek Nations alſ 
do, that for good Souls there are bleſſed Seats pre: 
pared beyond the Ocean in a Region that is alway; 
free from Rain and Snow, and exceffroe Heat, 
being perpetually fanned with gentle Breeze 
from the Ocean; which Deſcription he hath tran- 
ſlated almoſt verbatim out of the Fourth Book of 
Homer's Ulyſſes, where he brings in Proteus thus 
beſpeaking Menelaus—— gs nv oo med top-- . 
ere tein, &c. i. e. The Gods ſhall ſend thee i 
the Fields of Ely ſium, which lie on the utmoſt parts 
of the Earth, where thou ſhalt live ſecure and 
happy, there being neither Rain, nor Snow, nir 
Winter, but the bleſjed Inhabitants are perpetually 
refreſh'd with the gentle Breathing of cool Zepbyrs 
from the Ocean. Plato tells us of an eaſie Law 
concerning Men. Ka? dd x} vuy #74 be & Heels & 
arSearoy F pe Jiraivs & Ble Siznbovra x d,, der 
£T&Say TiAÞ[ioy, ds pardgoy vice &, ol Mi up 
& Adon wIaruovie mrs xnavwov, Tivds aidizes 1 MM 
News, ci; T9 f TIiTeas Y ixng d e newy, à 5 74f. * 
Tee nad, Vere, i. e. which was always and 
is ſtill in force among the Gods, That thoſe 19 
who bed juſt and holy Lives ſhould, after ther >. 
Death, go into the Iſles of the Bleſſed, where 
they ſhoutd enjoy all manner of Happmeſs, with: 
: | ul 
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out the leaſt Intermixture of Miſery ; but that 
| thoſe who lived here unjuſtly and ungodly, ſhould 
be ſent into that Priſon of juſt Puniſhment, which 
zs called Hell, Plat, Gorg. p. 312. Thus alſo T2 
| Tuſcul, lib. 1. permanere animos arbitramur con. 
| ſenſu nationum omnium, i. e. We believe, ay all 
| Nations do, that the Souls of Men do ſurvive 
| their Bodies; and to name no more, Seneca, 
Epiſt. 117. tells us, Cum de animarum æternitate 
diſſerimis, non leve momentum apud nos habet con- 
ſenſus omnium aut Timentium inferos, aut Colen- 
| rium, i. e. When we oe of the Eternity of 
| Souls, the general conſent of all Men euher fear 
| ing or worſhipping the Helliſh Powers is of very 
great Moment. And indeed this Belief of the fu- 
ture States being 10 generally imprinted on Mens 
Minds is a very probable Argument of the reality 
of them, it being hardly concervable, how the 
| Reaſon of all Mankind ſhould have fo unanimouſ- 
ly conſented in it, had ir not been extremely a- 
grceable to the Make and Frame of our Minds, 
and we cannot ſuppoſe any falſe - Propofition te 
| be agreeable to the Frame of our Mind, without 
reflecting diſhonourably upon the Truth of him 
that framed ir. And indeed this Notion of a 
future State is ſuch as hath been generally em- 
| braced by thoſe Perſons who are /caft capable of 
deducing it by a Logical Dependance of one thing 
upon another , and therefore ſince it hath no 
Deendancy in their Minds on ary other antece- 
dent Notion, how could it have been ſo general. 
entertain d, did not the common Dictate of 
Nature and Reaſon, acting alixe in all Men, move 
em to conſpire in it, though they knew not one 
another's Minds? For it hath been believed, with 
a kind of Repugnancy to Senſe, which Aare 
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all things round about ir to be mortal, and which, 

upon that account would have been too apt tg 

have ſeduced ruder Minds into a Disbelief of any 

other State; had not ſome more powerful Im. 
reſſion on their Souls forcibly urged them to be. 
ieve it. 

But becauſe this Argument, drawn from ni. 
verſal Conſent, is liable to ſome little Exception, 
I {hall nor zz/e/? upon it, but endeavour to proy: 
the Reality of this furure State of Rewards and 
Puniſhments from theſe Topicks : 

Firſt, From the Wiſdom of God's Goverr 
ment. 

Sccondly, From the Zuſtice of his Providenc, 

Thirdly, From the natural Capacity of our Souls 
to ſurvive our Bodies, and to enjoy future Re 
wards, and ſuffer future Puniſhments. 

Fourthly, From the natural Expectance we have 
of future Rewards, and dread of future Puniſh: 
ments. f 

Fifthly, From the excellent Frame and Siri 
dure of humane Nature. l 

Sixthly, From the Teft:mony of the Chriſtian 
Religion- | 

I. From the Wiſdom of God's Government 
That Mankind is under the Government of God, 
is evident from that Law which he hath zmprint 
ed on our Nature, by which our Actions are d. 


ſtinguiſped into Good and Evil, Vertuous and Vici 


ors ; of which ſufficient Proof hath been given, 
Chap. 1. And ſince God hath given 4 Law to out 
Natures, there is no doubt to be made bur he 
hath taken ſufficient Care to inforce the Ob/er- 
vance of it by Rewards and Puniſhments, othet- 
wiſe his Government over us would be very nc 


cure and precarious, For that Law giver por 
only 
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only petition his Subjects to obey, who doth not 
| promiſe ſuch Rewards and denounce ſuch Penal- 
ties as are ſufficient to oblige them thereunto. 
But now there is no Reward can be ſufficient to 
| oblige us to obey, which doth nor abundantly com- 
 penſate any Loſs or Evil we may ſuſtain by our 
Obedience; no Puniſhment ſufficient to deter us 
from diſobeying, that doth not far ſurmount all 
the Benefits and Pleaſures which we can hope to 
reap from our Diſobedience: But unleſs there be 
E r Any State, the Law of Nature can propoſe 
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no ſuch Rewards and Puniſhments to us. For if 
we have nothing to dread or hope for beyond the 4 
Grave, our preſent Intereſt is 2// our Concern, 0 
and in reaſon we ought to judge things to be good * 


22 
2 - 


or evil, according as they promote or obſtr our 
temporal Happineſs. Now though it is certain 
that in the genera! there is a natural Good ac- 
cruing to us from all vertzous Actions; as on 
the contrary a natural Evil from all vitious ones; 
and it is ordinarily more conducive to our tempo- 
ral Intereſt to obey than to diſobey the Law of our 
Natures; yet there are a world of Inſtances 
wherein Vice may be more adventageous to us 
than Vertue, ebſtraFed from the Rewards and 
Puniſhments of another Life. It is ordinarily 
better for me to be an honeſt Man than a Knave , 
It is more for my Reputation, and uſually for my 
Profit too; and it is more for the Pablicꝶ Good 
in which my own is involved; but yet in ſeveral 
Circumſtances it may be better for me with re- 
ſpect only to this World to be a Kuave than an 
boneft Man. For whenſoever I can cheat ſo ſe- 
cretly and ſecurely as not to fall under the pub/rc# 
Laſh, nor impair my Reputation, and I can gain 
more by the Cheat than I ſhall /e in the — 
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of the Pablicꝶ, it will be douhtleſs more av 
tageous for me, as to my world/y Intereſt, u 
cheat than to be honeſt; and how often ſuch far Me. 
Opportunities of Cozenage do occur, no Man cn 
be inſenſible that hath but the ea Infight inf 
the Affairs of the World. So that if there were w 
future Rewards and Puniſhments, this great Lan 
of Righteouſneſs would not have force enough 
uniuerſally to oblige us; becauſe there ate 
world of Inſtances wherein we might gain mot 
Good and eſchew more Evil by doing anrigbit. 
ouſly, than all its preſent Rewards and Puniſh 
ments do amount to. And the ſame may be aid 
of all other Laws of Nature, which without the 
great Motives of future Happineſs and Miſey 
can no longer induce Men to obey em than it b 
for their zemporal Intereſt to do ſo. For ſuppoſt 
I can ſecretly fab or poiſon a Man whom 1 hat 
or dread, or from whoſe Death I may reap any 
confiderable Advantage, what ſhould reftrain me 
from it? If you ſay the Law of Nature, pray whit 
Reward doth the Law of Nature propoſe that is 
ſufficient to compenſate for the Diſſatisfa@ion ol 
my Revenge, or for the danger J run in ſuffering 
my Enemy to live; or what Puziſhment doth the 
Law of Nature denounce that can ballance the 4d 
vantage of a Thouſand, or perhaps Ten Thouſand 
Pounds a Yearthat can accrue to me by his Death 

If you ſay the Law of Nature propoſes to me 
the Reward of a guzert and Satisfied Mind, and 
denounces the Puniſhment of a guilty and amazel 


Conſcience ; I eafily anſwer, that this Peace and Mhyr 
Horror which is conſequent to the Forbearanct wr 
or Commiſſion of Sin, ariſes from the Hope and W rig 
Dread of future Rewards and Puniſhments, which W thi, 
being taken away, to /in or not ſin will be ldi 

WY 
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rent as to any Peace or Horror that can follow 
upon it; and when 1018 Reſtraint is taken off, 
what Con ſideration will there be left that is ſuf- 
ficient to withhold me from the Hoody FaQt, when- 
Fever I have an Opportunity to att it ſecurely, and 
am furiouſly ſpurred on to it by my own Revenge 
and Covetouſneſs f So that it there be no Rewards 
Land Puniſhments in another Life to inforce the 
[Commands of the Law of Nature, it's certain 
that there are no ſuch annex'd to it in hig as are 
luniverſally ſufficient to ob ige us to obſerve them. 
For as for the Goods and Evils of this Lite, they 
are ordinarily diſtributed among Men with ſo lit- 
tle Reſpe and Diſcrimination, as not only to oc- 


the Wiſe Man, that a// things happen alike to all. 
Either therefore there are other Goods to be hoped 
tor, and other Evils to be feared, or there are a 
world of Caſes wherein God hath not ſufficiently 
provided to ſecure our Obedience to the Law of 
our Nature; and to imagine that God ſhould 
we a Law to his Creatures, and take no care to 
ſecure the Authority of it, is a moſt ſenceleſs 
Blaſphemy of the Wiſdom of his Government; 
for this would be to expoſe his own Authority 
to Contempt, and to caſt his Laws at the Feet of 
his Creatures to be ſpurned and trampled on by 
them at their Pleaſure. 

[f it be objected, that all that this Argument 

toves, is, that to ſecure our Obedience to the 

aw of Nature, it's zeceſſary we ſhould believe 
that there are future Rewards and Puniſhments ; 
but that it doth not hence follow that tis aece/- 
ary that there ſhould be future Rewards and Pu- 


things or no, our Belief of em will be ſufficient 
o 


caſſon but to juſtifie that famous Obſervation of 


nithments ; becauſe whether there be any ſuch 
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to ſecure the 2 of the Law: I anſwer, 
That if our Belief of future Rewards and Puniſh. 
ments be neceſſary, one of theſe two Things muſt 
mevitably follow; either that the Objects of our 
Belief are real, which is the thing I am proving, 
or that, to countenance the Authority of his Lays 
ir's neceſſary for God to impoſe upon our Faith, 
and decerve us into the Beliet of Fal/hood. For 
if to inforce God's Law, it's neceſſary we ſhould 
believe that there are future Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments, either there muſt be ſuch things real) 
exiſting, or God muſt enforce his Law with our 
Belief of a Falſhood; and to imagine, that when 
God might have created for us a future State of 
Reward and Puniſhment, if he had ſo p/eaſed, and 
governed us by the Hepes and Fears of it, he hath 
rather choſen to govern us by Tricks and Lies 
and to wheed!e us into Obedience by a Cheat and 
Deluſion, is a Blaſphemy no leſs ſen/leſs than 
horrid. Since therefore to ſecure the Authority 
of that Law by which the humane Nature is to 
be governed, it is neceſſary that it ſhould be 
enforced with the Motives of everlaſting Rewatd 
and Puniſhment, one of theſe Three Things . 
ceſjarily follows; either that God hath not ut 
ficiently inforc'd his Law, which is a fox! Impu- 
tation on his Wiſdom, or that he is fain to in. 
force it with a Lye, which is an impious Reflect. 
on on his Truth, or that there are everlaſting Re. 
wards and Puniſnhments. 
II. From the Zuſtice of the Divine Providence 
For if there he a Divine Providence preſiding ovet Li 
the World (as, that there is, hath been already 
Tufficiently proved) Jaſtice and Equity, which fin 
is the moſt glorious Pei fecion of an over ruling 
Power, muff neceſlarily be included in the Notior 
2 0 
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it. For without Fuſtice, Over-ruling Power 
nothing but an impotent Tyranny, which to at- 
jbute to God, is far more d:/honourable and in- 
pngruous to the Nature of his Perfections, than 


ad ſhut him up in the Heavens in a State of 
bicrlaſting Soth and Luxury. For not to govern, 
s only to do Nothing; bur to govern without 
Fuſtice, is to do Miſchief ; and tis a much le/c 
Derogation from the Perfection of any Being, to 
uppoſe it to be Idle than to ſuppoſe it to be 
1/cbievous. So that allowing that God, who 
s the moſt perfe of all Beings, governs the 
Vorld, it would not be only Blaſphemous, but 
Nonſenſe to imagine that he governs it znjufy. 


in the Equality of its Diſtributions; for ſince 
ere is ſuch a thing as immutable Good and Evil 

in the Actions of free and reaſonable Agents, it is 
naturally fit and due, that thoſe who do Good 
ſhould receive Good, and thoſe who do Evil, 
vil, from their Hands who have the Government 
of Actions; and this proportionable to the Good 
and Evil of their Doings. So that God's govern- 
ne the World juſtly conſiſts in diſtributing Good 
to thoſe that do Good, and Evil to thoſe that 
do Evil, or in other Words, in proportioning 
Rewards and Puniſhments ro Men according to 
the Good and Evil he finds in their Adlions; and 
unleſs we ſuppoſe him to do 107, it is Nonſenſe 
to imagine that he governs the World. 

But if all his Diſtributions are confin?d to 2045 
Life, and there is neither Reward nor Puniſhment 
to be expected from him in another, there are in- 
Finite Inſtances of his Providence wherein it will 


be impoſſible to defend his Equality and MTs 
0 


I 


o trip him of 4d, Providence, as. Epicurus did, 


Now the proper Zuſtice of Government conlilts: 
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For if there be no other Scene of Good and Evi 
Reward and Puniſhment, but only this Life, al 
the afflicted good and proſperous bad Men that era 
were in the World, of which there are infinite Ih 
ſtances, are ſo many reproachfu! Monuments 9 
the tooful Inequality of the Divine Government 
For how many Millions of brave Souls have there 
been, who have thought nothing too dear fo 
God and his Service, and have ſacriſiced thei 
Luſts, their Lives and their Fortunes to him, and 
yet upon this Suppoſal have reaped no other Re. 
compence for ſo doing but only a miſerable Lise 
and a wofu! Death, and an obſcure drſhonowrahl 
Grave? As, on the contrary, how many Millions 
of Millions of wicked Men that have lived in 
open Defiance to all that is Sacred, and Juſt, anl 
Good, blaſphem'd God, affronted his Authority, 
and trampled upon all the Laws of his Gove 
ment, and yet, ſuppoſing there is no other Li 
have undergone no other Puniſhment for ſo doing 
but to live preſperouſiy, and die quzetly, and lie 
enſhrined in a Marble Monument? Now how cin 
we otherwiſe apologize for the Faſtice of Provi 
dence, when it thus croſs- couples Proſperity with 
Vice, and Adverſity with Vertue, but only by ſup- 
poſing this preſent Life to be only the State oi 
our Trial and Probation, which will quickly d- 
termine in our everlaſting Recompence or Pu 
niſhment, according as we behave and acquit our 
ſelves in it; upon which Suppofal the Fuftice of 
Providence may be fairly accounted for, were the 
preſent Diſtributiors of it a thouſand times more 
unequal than they are? For then we need not wot 
der that good and bad Men are at preſent fo un. 
equally treated, ſince now they are only upon theit 
Proof and Trial, which, as I have ihewn before; 

8 require? 


3 
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avires ſuch a Treatment ; but their Retard and 
niſhment is reſerved for another State wherein 
theſe /eeming Inequalities {hall be fairly ad- 
ted, and Vertue ſhall be crowned with evetlaſt- 
g Glory and Pleaſure; and Vice damr'd to eter- 
| Horror and Confuſron. But if the Goods and 
ils of this preſent Life, are all the Reward and 
niſhment that good and bad Men are to expect, 
here is the Fuſtice of the Divine Government, 
at many times oppreſſes its Friends, and ad- 
nces its Enemies, and in the Concluſion exrm7- 
ſhes their Beings together, and therewith all 
bblity of making any future Retribation of 
pod to the one, or Evil to the other? And there- 
e if it be rrae, that the Fudge of all the World 
do righteouſly, that firſt or /af he will cer- 
ly diſtribute his Rewards and Puniſhments to 
Subjects according to the Merit and Demerit 
their Actions, it muſt be / true, that for the 
n he hath reſerved the doing it to a future 
te, finc2 it cannot be denied but that at pre- 
t he very often doth the quite contrary : And 
t be but as evident that there is /#ch a future 
te as it is that God governs the World uſtiy, 
hink *ris as fair an Aſſurance of it as any mo- 
Man can require. | 5 
II. From the natural Capacity of our Souls to 
vive our Bodies, and enjoy future Rewards, and 
fer future Puniſhments; it alſo follows that 
e ua future State of Reward and Puniſhment, 
we find in our Souls a certain innate Force 


hap. V: Proof of 4 Future State, 


Power; whereby they determine themſelves 
ich way they pleaſe in their Motions and Ope- 
ns 5 whereby they are exempt from the e- 
mating Influence of any thing that is foreign 


em; and this innate.Liberry of Power of Self- 
I : de- 
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determination is neceſſarily ſuppoſed in the M. 
nagement of al humane Affairs; in Commer 
and Treaties, in Government and Laws and 4 
miniſtration of Fuſtice, in Counſels, Admonitiog 
Reprooſs and Per ſuaſſons: In all which Appl 
cations are made to our Souls as to free and fi 
determining Agents, that have the ab/o/ute Diſy 
ſal of their own Motions, and can direct em whid 
way they pleaſe ; and indeed were not our Soy 
left to their own free Diſpoſal, but conclude! 
the Laws of a fatal Neceſſity, as we ſee all mat 
rial Agents are, ſuch Applications to em as tly 
would be very abſurd and ridiculous ,, and wen 
as reaſonably hope to tame Wolves and Tyg 
by reading Ethichs to em, or to till the Not 
wind by ſending Ambeſſadors to him to prop 
Articles of Peace. as to prevail upon Mens Min 
by moral Addreſſes and Perſuaſions; becauſe 
they are not Maſters of their own Choices, uh 
ſoever the rigid Laws of Neceſſity determine 
to, they mult neceſſarily chaſe in deſpight of 
Perſuaſions to the contrary. 
No by this ſef determining Power our $0 
do'evidently maniteſt themſelves ro be in 
rial Subſtances, and conſequently not liable 
Death and Corruption. For if they were A 
they would be moved like Matter, z. e. by 
Preſſure or Thruſting of other Matter upon the 
and it would he no ore in their Power to mt 
any other way than that which ſome other 
ter preſſes and impels em, than it is for a 80 
not to move zpwards when 'tis zmpe!''d by 
Force which your Arm impreſſes on it, and no! 
move down again when that Force is /pe-!, 
tis preſt back by its own Weight and Grat 
Whereas we feel in our Soul an znnarc Pow® 
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hermine it ſelf which way it pleaſes, and even 
move quite cortrary to all ſerein Impreſſions. 
or when tis preſt on by utward Objects, to ſuch 
nd ſuch Thoughts and Purpoſes with all imagi- 
able Vigour, it often ſtems the impetuous Tide, 
nd thinks and pur poſes the quite contrary. How 
en can that be marter which is not determined 
its Motions by Matter, but when it pleaſes | 
an either move counter to 2// material Impreſ: 
ons, or of tuo material Impreſſions can move 
punter to the ſtrongeſt © | 
That our Souls therefore are immaterial, is juſt 
evident as that they have Liberty of Vi; and 
at they have Liberty of Will, needs no other | 
roof than the common Senſe and Feeling of Man- I 
ind; and whatſoever Eſſence feels this Freedom 
hin itſelt, whereby it is abſolved from rhe ri. 1 
d Laws of Matter, may with all the reaſon in 2 
e World corclude itſelf material; and if our . 
duls are immaterial Subſtances.” to be ſure they 
in naturally ſubſiſt and live toit hout theſe Bodies, 
d mult aeceſſurily do ſo unleſs God deftroys them, 
$ having no contrary Qualities or div:/ible Parts, 
Principles of Death or Corruption in em; and 
nce God hath made our Soul of an immaterial 
nd immortal Nature, we have all rhe reaſon in 
ne World to conclude that he will not ra- 
e/ his own Workmanſhip, but permir it to 
rvive its Body, and enjoy or endure that hap- 
y or miſerable Fate which itlelt hath chen 
nd made. 

IV. From the natural Expellance we have of 
ture Rewards and Dread ot tuture Puniſhments, 
LS alſo evident that there zs a State ot future 
ewards and Puniſhmems. Thus after the Com. 
niſnon of any Hagitious Wickedneſs, thete natu- 
12 rally 
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rally ariſe ill. Abodings in Mens Minds of a di 
Atrer-reckoning ; and tho* rhe Commiſſion be / 
cret and conceal d from all humane Cognizang 
ſo that there is no reaſon to dread the Correh. 
ons of publick Juſtice for it, yet whenever th 
Man refleds on it, it fills his Mind with horrjby 
Preſages of a woful Futurity ; as, on the conti 
ry, whenever a Man doth any great Good, or con 
quers any violent Temptation to Evil, it 4½ y 
his Soul into a beſſed ExpeCtation, and ſae/] 
his Hope with the Promiſe of a future Reward, 
and tho? the Good he hath done, or the Evil hr 
hath avoided, gives him no kind of Proſpect d 
any preſent Advantage, yet his Mind is ſoothy 
and raviſbed with the Contemplation of it, whict 
naturally ſuggeſts to him the jcyous Hopes of: 
Recompence to come. For, whence ſhould th 
Hope and Dread ſpring up in Mens Minds upo 
the Commiſſion of good and bad Actions, but 
from ſome common Impreſſion upon human Natur 
intimating to us a future State of Reward ant 
Puniſhment ? If you fay, 'tis from thoſe rely: 
ous Principles which we imbibe in our Education 
I would fain know how came this Principle cot 
cerning the future State to be ſo unverſally in 
bibed, it there were not ſomething in it that! 
very agreeable with the reaſon or a Mankind 
For, whatever is the matter, we fee *tis ven 
eaſily embraced, bur very diffcultly parted with; 
Mens Minds do catch ar it with a ftrange hin 
ot Greedineſs, but when once they have /wd 
low'd it, it never comes up again without Strait 
ing and Vislence; and what ſhould be the reaſo 
of this, if there were not ſomething in it tha: 
very agreeable with the natvral Tafte and Rel 
ot our Under ſtandisags? We know there hat 
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been great Wits and Philoſophers that have taken 
as much Pains tor aſe the Belief of a future State 
out of Mens Minds as ever any others did to im- 
Lint it there; and yet tho* their Doctrine hath 

been always highly befriended by Mens wicked 
Vs and Aﬀettions, to which the Belief of a 
future State is the moſt terrible and vexatious 
hing in the World, yet with all their Vit and So- 
phifry they have never been able to root it out of 
Mens Minds. If then our Hopes and Fears of 


Ind Education, why ſhould not teaching eraſe 
s well as imprint em; eſpecially when it is ſo 
powerfully ſeconded with all the Boſom-Rhetorick 
ff Mens vicious Inclinations? Whereas on the con- 
rary, thoſe who have molt induſtriouſiy attempted 
= :x!:7g4:/þ their Senſe of another World, have 
Wcncrally been very anſucceſeful, and tho in the 
ot of their /infu! Delights, they many times 
arm and ſtupiſie it for the preſent, yet no ſooner 
o they retire into themſelves, and coolly reflect 
pon their own Minds, but it preſently awakes 
gain, and baunts and purſues em; and tho* they 
e all 7maginable ways to divert their Minds 
m the Thoughts of another World, and, to a- 
id theſe Bolom Accuſers and Tormentore, 
Wn for Sanctuary to all things without em, to 
Not and Recreations, to Wine and Women, to 
and Buſineſs, vet ſtill they purſue em, and 
er and anon break in upon 'em, and ſcare and 
rrifie em; and becauſe their Minds are ſo 
wed with theſe importunate Terrors of the 
orld to come, they are afraid to look inwards, 
t are fain to live abroad in their own Defence, 
not daring to truſt themſelves a/one with them- 
Ives; all which are plain Preſages of a ſutur- 
cul & T 3 | Tudg- 


mother World be meerly owing to our Teaching 
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Judgment and Vengeance that want wicked Soul 
after this Life. For if this Dread of future Puniſh 
ment be natural to us (as its ſticking ſo cloſely an 
zniverſally to humane Nature plainly argues it 
it muſt be impreſt on us by the great Author of N 
ture; and for him to impreſs a Paſſion on us whit 
hath no real Object, would be to impoſe a C 
upon our Natures, and abz/e our Minds with 
falſe Alarm. So that either we muſt ſuppoſe th 
God hath implanted in our Natures a Dread 
that which 2s not, which is a diſbonourable |: 
flection on his Trath and Veracity ; or that the 
is really a future Puniſhment anſwerable to i 
Dread. | 

And as the Dread of future Puniſhment is 
tural to us when we do ill, fo the Deſire and E 
pefance of future Reward is 20 leſs natural to 
when we do trell. Forl dare boldly ſay, theren 
ver was any verizous Man, of whatſoever Nati 
or Religion, or Set of Philoſophers, whoſe M 
has not been winged with earneſt Hopes and! 
fires of a future Happineſs, and there is none tt 
ever yet either denied or deſ*air'd of it, but on 
ſuch as have firſt debauched the very Principle! 
their Nature. For ſuch it's evident were the St 
duces and Epicurcans, SeQs of Men that I 
drowned all that was humane in em in Senſual 


and Voluptuouyſneſs, and are branded upon Rec fr. 
for their ſhameful Indulgence to their own /. 
Genius; and ſuch are no Standards of hum or 
Nature, but ought rather to be look'd upon ha 
Monſters of Men, And therefore as we do "i h: 
judge of the natural Figures and Proportion: N 
humane Bod ies by nonſtrois and miſ ſhapen Bill by 
10 neither ought we to judge of what is 1 ſe 


or annalural to Men by thoſe Brutes in hum 
5 . Shaf 
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Shapes, who, by ſubmitting their Regſen to their 
Pajhons and Appetites, have disfigured their Na- 
tures, and diſtorted ir into an unnatural Poſition; 
but if we would know what is human and natural 
to us, we mult take our Meaſures from thofe 
who live moſt conformably to the Laws of a ra- 
tional Nature; and theſe are they whom we call 
Piom and Vertuous, who are therefore to be look'd 
upon as the true Standards of humane Nature, 
by whom we may belt judge of what is natural 
and annatural to us; and if we judge by theſe, 
we ſhall moſt certainly find that Verrze, and the 
Hopes of Immortality are ſo nearly allied, that like 
Hippecrates's Twins they live and die together. 


For tho' while Men live a brut iſb and ſenſual 


Life, their future Hopes are uſually drowr'd in 


their preſent Enjoy ments; yet when once they 


recover out of this unnatural State, and begin to 
live like reaſonable Beings, immediately th: y feel 
great Deſires and Expettations of a future Happi- 
nefs ping ing up in their Minds, and ſo ar:fmg 
higher and higher proportionably as they advance 
in Vertue and Goodneſs ; which is a plain Evi- 
dence that theſe Hopes and Deſires are natural to 
us, and z#terwoven with the Frame and Conſtitu- 
tion of our Souls. Bur now how can it conſiſt 
with the Goodneſs of God to implant ſuch Defires 
and Hopes in our Natures, and then wzrbhe/d 
from 'em that which is the only Object that can 
ſuit and ſatisfie em? For as a great Divine of 
our own hath well obſerv'd, Other Beings, we ſee, 
have no natural Deſire in vain, the good God 
having ſo ordered things that there are Objeds in 
Nature apportioned to all their natural Apperites ; 
but if there be no future State of Happineſs re- 
ſeived for good Men, we are by a natural Principle 

14 moſt 
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moſt ſtrongly inclined to that which we can neve 
at tain to; as if God had purpoſely framed us with 
ſuch Inc/:nations, that ſo we might be perpetually 
tormented between thoſe Two Paſſions De/ire anl 
Deſpair, an earneſt Propenſion after a future Hap 
pineſs, and an utter Incapacity of enjoying it; a 
if Nature itſelf, whereby all other things are dif. 
poſed to their Perfection, did ſerve only in May 
to make him m7/erable, and, which is more conſi 
derable, as if Vertue, which is the Perfection d 
Nature, did only ſerve to contribute to our Ife. 
licity, by railing in us ſuch Defires and Expedi 
ons as without a future Happineſs mult be fo 
ever diſappointed. But if this Defere and Expella 
tion be natural to us, as it evidently is, it muſt 
implanted there by the Gad of Nature, with who: 
Truth and Goodneſs it can never conſiſt to inſpire 
us with ſuch De/ires and Hopes as he knows have 
no Obe in the Nature of Thizgs, and ſo can ne- 
ver be fulſilled and accompliſhed. | 
V. From the excellent Frame and Con? itution Wu 
of human Nature, it's alſo evident that there is: 
future State of Reward and Puniſhment. For 
whoever ſhall impartially confider the Frame of 
our Natures, will eafily diſcern that we are made 
for much greater Purpoſes than to enjoy thi: 
World, and that our Faculties are as much too big 
for theſe ſenſitive Fruitions as the Channel of the 
Ocean is for the Streams of a liitle River. For the 
higheſt Happineſs we can frame an Idea of, is the 
Enjoyment of God by Contemplation, and Lore, 
and Imitation of his Perfections, as I have prov'd 
ar large, Part 1.c. 2. which doth as far excel all 
World!y Happineſs, as the Enjoyments of a Prince 
do the Pieatures of a Fly; and yet it is evident 
that our Minds are fram d with a natural 9 
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of enjoying this ſupreme Beatitude, i. e. of con- 
templating, and loving, and imitating God, For 
as for the Being and Exiflence of God, all things 
round about us preach and proclaim it, and which 
way ſoever we turn our Eyes, we behold the 
Footſteps of his Power and Wiſdom ; and being en- 
dow'd with a reaſoning Faculty, we may eafily 
aſcend to the infinite Perfections of his Nature by 
thoſe borrow'd Perfections we behold in his Crea- 
tures, which are ſo many lively 'Comments and 
bay 844% upon him, and fo is forth as they 
ate Perfections, mult neceſſarily meet and con. 
center in him; and then ſuch is the Frame of 
our Natures, that from the Contemplation of the 
Beauty and Perſefiion of any Being, we naturally 
proceed to admire and love it; ſo that unleſs our 
Wills be violently prejudiced againſt the Perſeſti- 
ps of God, our Contemplation mult neceſſarily 
tkindle our Love of em; and then thoſe Per- 
fections which we love and admire in another, 
we are naturally ambitious ro tranſcribe into 
our ſelves ; ſo that being once inflamed with 
the Love of God, zhat will be continually 
rompting us to imitate him, and that will by 
degrees mould us into a fair and glorious Re- 
emblance of him. Thus God hath implanted in 
the very Frame of our Nature a moſt forward 
Capacity of enjoying himſelf, which in the 
Perſectian of it infinitely tranſcends all that 
can be imagined in a Terreſtrial Paradiſe. And 
yet though we have Faculties that we are 
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dure are naturally capable of enjoying him to 
I Ferfedion; of contemplating him without wea- 
ines, of loving him without Averſion, of imi- 
nt N ating him without Difficulty or Interruption; 
„n this preſent ſtate of things it is morally im. 
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poſſible we ſhould ever ariſe to it. For our F 
culties are c/ogg'd with ſo many /infu/ Prejudices 
interrupted with ſo many bodily Neceſſities, d. 


verted with ſo many ſecular Occaſions, that i; 


cannot be reaſonably expected even from the be} 


Men is the World, that they ſhould in this Life? 
approach the Perfection of the Happineſs of Di 


vine Enjoyment ; eſpecially if there were no other 
Life bar ti 5 98 it would be Fly { 
much as to attempt it. For what Man in his Wits 
would ever think it worth the while to ſpend : 
conſiderable part of his Life in waging War wit 
himſelf, mortiſying his Affections, crof&ng and 
ſtarving out his deareſt Inclinations (which ye 


he muſt do e er he can arrive to any comfort: 


Degree of Divine Enjoyment) if there were n 
other Recompence to be expected at lat, but ts 
live a few Days longer in a-raptarozs Muſe, ani 
then lie down in everlaſting 'Dar&eſs and Inſer 
fibility.Were he not a thouſand times better plc 
and gratify himſelf at preſent, content his cn 
ving Deſtres with the Goods that are before him, 
and take his / of thoſe ſenſual Deligbts tha 
readily offer themſelves to his Enjoyment, that 
run away from em in a long and weariſom Quel 
of Spiritual Joys, which for all he knows | 
may never arrive to, Or if he doth, is ſure wil 
in a few Moments to be deprived of for eve 
So that if there be no other State but zhis, it! 
plain we are made naturally capable of the hig 
eſt Happineſs to mo purpoſe, we are natural 
capable of enjoying God, and yer ſuch are ol 
Circumſtances in this preſent State, that if tber 


be no other, it is not to be exelled we ſhoull 


ever arrive to any high degree of Enjoyment . 20 
if it were, all things conſidered, twould be 
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epregious Piece of Folly to attempt it. Now how in 
can it conſiſt either with the Divine Wiſdom or 
| Goodneſs to create in us ſuch vaſt Capacities of 
| Spiritual Happineſs, and then place us in /ach 
| Circumſtances wherein *rwould be both impru- 
„ dent and in van for us to purſue any 9tber Hap- 
„pineſs but what is carnal and ſenſual? No wiſe 
in would build a Houſe unleſs he meant it 
ſhould be inhabited; and can we imagine that 
the A//-wiſe God would ever have created in us 
ſuch vaſt and boundleſs Capacities of Happineſs, 
merely to ſtand empty, and be for ever zmmhabj- 
ted; and that he who always propoſes to himſelf 
the moſt noble and worthy Ends of his Actions, 
would never have form'd in us fich' ſuper fluors 
Capacities, or built Tuch /paciozs Rooms in our 
3 Agaca he never intended to make any /c 
*em ? AF. | ka IE, 4 TAR. | 5 
And then conſidering the Goodueſ as well as 
Wiſdom of God, what /;ke!ihood is there that he 
ſhould create fuch ample Capacities. in our Na- 
ture and furniſh it with ſuch excellem Faculties, 
for no other end but to enjoy the 7ri:7g Goods 
of this Life; that he who hath created Goods 
for all other Creatures that are every way Ade- 
quate to their natural Capucities, ſhould make 24 
capable to partake of the Felicities of Angels, 
and then ſtake us down to the Pleaſures of 
Stine? Eſpecially confidering that by making 
us capable of a higher Happineſs, and ſenſible of 
our own Capacity, he hath almoſt zecefitated us 
to expect and deſire it; and what is this, if he 
doth not intend it for us, but to create in us an 
Appetite merely to vex and tantalize it; as if it 
we eereation to him to fit above in the Hea- 
vens, and behold the Work of his own Hands, 
ſpend- 
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ſpending itſelf in weary Struglings towards him, 
and vex'd all the while it continues in Being 
with an impotent Defire of that which it ſhal] 
never enjoy, and which by giving it a Capacity 
to enjoy he hath encouraged it to defire and ex. 
ed. 
n VI. And laſtly, From the Teſt:mony of the 
Chriſtian Religion, it is alſo evident chat there is; 
Future State of Reward and Puniſhment; which a 
in moſt expreſs Terms, aſſures us of another Life ¶ cc 
beyond this, wherein we (hall be for ever happy IM th 
or miſerable according to what we have done in is 
the Fleſh, So that we have as full Evidence of the tt 
reality of Future Rewards and Puniſhment as ve d: 
have of the Truth of Chriſtianity, and as ful! u 
Evidence of the Truth of Chriſtianity as all the Nit 
miraculous Works of our Saviour can give, and f 
as full Evidence of the Truth of his Miracles as WW » 
the moſt credible Teſtimony of Eye-wirneſſes can IM 
give, who not only confirmed their Teſtimony by A 
other Miracles of their own, but at the laſt ſealed I |: 
it with their Blood, which is the higheſt Security 
that mortal Men can give of their Fidelity; but 
though this Argument be of all others the moſt 
convincing and ſatzsfattory, yet I ſhall inſiſt no 
fariber on it in this Place, becauſe I ſhall have 
occaſion to proſecute it at large in the Seyenth 
Chapter. | 
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SE e.. III. 


By what Means this Belief of Divine Rewards 
and Puniſhments is to be begotten and con- 
firmed in us. 


Hough the Evidence of future Rewards and 
Puniſhments be ſuch as are ſufficient to 
| convince any reaſonable Mind, yet it is evident 
| that in this degenerate State of our Natures there 
is a firong Repugnancy to the /rvely Belief of 
them, inſomuch that the bare Propoſal of Evi- 
| dence is not ſufficient efetfua/ly ro perſuade 
us; wherefore before we diſmiſs this Argument, 
it will be neceſſary to add, to what hath been 
| faid , ſuch Means and Directions, as, together 
| with the Evidences, are proper to diſpoſe our 
Minds to the efefual belief of the future State: 
| _ theſe I ſhall reduce to theſe four Particu- 
| lars. 
I. If we would efeTually believe the future 
State of Rewards and Puniſhments, we muſt fix 
and 7zure our Minds to ſerious Thoughts and 
Conſiderations. For whilſt our Minds are taken 
up with Fanciet and Levities, with wild or ludi- 
| crows or incoberent Ideas, or entertained with the 
Cares or Pleaſures of this Life, they will not 
| be at leiſure to turn their Thoughts towards ano- 
ther World. For to think c/o/e of another World 
requires a very ſerious and thoughtful Mind; 
| becauſe the other World doth not pr:{s upon 
our Senſes as this World doth, which, whereſo- 
ever we turn our ſelves, is continually rhrulſt- 
Ing its Objefs into our Minds through our 
Hes and Ears, and whiſpering to our 1 hought's 
through 
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through the Organ of our Senſes, which are the 
moſt immediate Entries and Ixlets to our Mind. 
So that the other World, being guzte out of 
fight, and this a/ways in view, it Is as difficult 
for us to keep the one out of our Minds as to let 
the other ia. For before we can ſet our ſelves 
to think cloſely of the other World, we muſt but 
our Eyes and Ears to the Objects of 1h18; other. 
wiſe they will obtrude themſelves upon us, and 
draw away our Thoughts and Meditations , we 
muſt gather in our Thoughts from the Objects of 
Senſe that are round about us, take leave of this 
World, and retire into our own Minds, and ſhut 

our ſelves within our ſelves, that none of theſe 
Fenfaive Things may come at us, and that we 
may be wholly at leiſure to entertain our ſelves 
with the izvi/tble Things of this World. And 
this we ſhall never be able to do ſo long as out 
Minds are Vain, and Roving, and Deſultory, and 
polleſs'd with tod Imaginations, or reſtleſs Cares, 
or extravagant Mirth and Tollities ; for theſe 
things will put our Thoughts upon fo many |: 
garies, and render them ſo Looſe, and W1ld, and 
Incoberent , that they will never be able to ha 
long enough together to form any ſerious Cor: 
ceptions. So that when we would fix them up- 
on the other World, we ſhall ſcarce be able to 
gather them in from thoſe outward Objefs among 
which they are /quandred, or if we do, we ſhall 
never &eep them long enough zogether io for 
any ſeriou Apprehenfion of it; but as ſoon 3 
they have taken a curſory View of ir, they will 
be fying Abroad again, and roving into Vanity 
and Impertinence. So that while our Minds ate 
Light and Vain, they cannot think enough of ano- 
ther World ſeriouſiy to apprehend and believe - | 
| the 
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the Rewards and Puniſhments of that viſible 
Cate, are things too ſer1ows for our wild Thoughts 
to dell on; and till our Minds are grown more 
tand ſteady, till they are more withdrawn from 
ſenſitive Objects, and more accuſtomed to retired 
Thinking, they will be too volatile and fugitive 
ſeriouſly ro apprebend, and heartily to believe a 
future State. If therefore we would attain to a 
frm Belief of it, we muſt endeavour to reclaim 
our wild Thoughts, by accuſtoming our ſelves to 
ſerious Thinking; and when by ſad and ſerious 
Meditations we have rendred our Minds more 
fixt and retir'd, we muſt, 

J. Endeavour to remove thoſe viciows Prejudices 
which indiſpoſe us to the belief of future Remards 
and Puniſbments. For while Men live in Oppo» 
ſaion to God, and have therefore reaſon to a 
prehend his D:/pleaſure, this will ſtrongly Preju- 
dice our Minds againſt the Be/ref of a future State; 
becauſe this Belief muſt neceſſarily ga// and 
diſtzrb us, and render our vicious Courles extreme- 
ly Trouble ſome and Uneaſy. For when a Man is 
reſolved to lead an ii Courſe of Life, and at the 
lame time belieues it will conclude in eternal 
Wrertchedneſs., his Faith will be a perpetual Plague 
to his Mind, like Be/teſhazzar's Mene Tekel, it 
will ſcare and alarm him in his finful Carov/es , 
and imbitter the Guſt of them with many a /ad 
Thought and dire Reflection; and till he eirtier 
ſhakes Hands with his Ceed, or his il Reſolu- 
tion, it will be impoſſible for him ever to be 
quiet, Whilſt therefore he reſofves to continue 
in his ill Courſes, it is his Intereſt to believe 
that they are what they are, eſpecially in a mat. 
ter of ſuch infinite Concern to you; that if Het 
ven and Hell are not Dreams but Realities, you 


will 
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will moſt certainly find them ſo whatever they 
think of them, and that therefore it concerns you, 
as much as an Eternity of Happineſs or Miſery 
amounts to, to believe that they are real if they 
are ſo, leſt out of a vain Confidence that there 
are no ſuch things, you forfeit Heaven and incur 
Hell-fre. With ſuch thoughts as zbe/e you muſt 
often encounter thoſe Prejudices which Sin raiſes 
in your Minds; and when once you have cor: 
guer'd them, and reduced your Minds to an in. 
artial Deſire of being rightly informed in this 
atter, and in order to that, to give an equal 
bearing to the Reaſons on both fides, you are 
fairly prepared for the belief of another World, 
which cannot fail to obtain upon your Under: 
ſtandings, if 
III. You duly examine thoſe Motives of Ct. 
dibility upon which thoſe future Rewards and 
Puniſhments are propoſed. For tho? Faith be the 
Gift of God, yet it is a Gift which he confers 
upon us as he doth all his other Bleſhngs, in the 
uſe of due and proper Means; and as it is the 
Bleſfing of the Lord that makes Rich, but not 
without the Concurrence of the diligent Hand, 
ſo 'tis the Grace of God that gives us Faith, 
but not without ozr Application to the ratural 
Means. Now the natural Means of Faith is 1 
due Con ſideration of the Evidence upon which the 
Matter to be believed is founded and propoſed. 
For though the Matter be never fo Evident in it- 
ſelf, yet it is not Evident to 2 till we have duly 
conſidered it; and if we believe without Evidence, 
we believe with our IV://s, and not with out 
Underſtandings; whereas in Reality believing is 
roperly an Att of the Underſtanding, whereby 
it Aſſents to a thing as true, which ir cannot do 
without 
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without ſome Proof and Evidence that it zs ſo; 
and therefore when we aſſent to things as true 
with our Ville without our Under/ſtandings, or, 
which is the ſame thing, without Proof and Evi. 
dence, we cannot ſo properly be ſaid to believe, as 
not to disbelieve them. For there ate a world of 
hings which Men do neither deny nor affirm, be. 
ebe nor disbelieve, that is, about which they 
ever concern their Thoughts, not trouble their 
leads, one way or t'other. And thus it is here; 
hete are many who pretend to believe another 
World, but if you ask them why, they can give 
o Reaſon, nor did they cver enquire whether 
here be any to be giben; 10 that it is plain whar- 
ver they imagine, they do not believe it; for to 
relieve without Underſtanding, is as perfect 
onſence, as to Anderſtand without Evidence, 
Ir believe without Faith. So that that which 
hey call Faith, is only not disbelieving; whether 
here be another World ot v, they never rrozbled 
heir Heads to enquire, and fo having no Evi: 
lence pro or con, their Underſtanding doth nei- 
her firm nor deny, believe nor disbelieve, but 
egligently leave the Matter in /z/penſe and un- 
miamy. _ 
The natural Mea#s cf Faith therefote, you ſee, 
$a due enquiry into the Evidence of the Truth 
nd Reality of the things we believc; and there- 
ore if we would indeed believe that thete is 4 
uture World of Rewards and Puniſhments, we 
buſt ſeriouſly con/ider the Reaſoris and Evidences 
nat prove and aſſert it, and arge them cloſe to 
ur Under/taz ings, till they have forced and ex- 
Hed from tiiem a rational and well-grounded 
lent 5 Whicli, if we do, laying afide all Partia- 
and Prejudice; thete is no doubt but thev 
9 Will 
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| will be found mwerghty enough to turn the Scale 
iF 878 all OHjedlions to the contrary; eſpecial. 
| 
IV. And laſtly, You add to all theſe Mears 
fervent and bearty Prayer. For Prayer in f, 
is a very proper and »ſeful Means to beger and 
confirm in us the Belief of the other World, be. 
cauſe it is an Abſtration of the Mind from thyſ: 
ſenſitive and material Objects which ſtand lik: 
Hills and Mountains between us and the inviſible 
World, and intercept our Profſpet of ir. Fo 
whenever our mind is engaged in a /cr:04s ant 
bearty Prayer, it diſpels all earthly things before 
it, and ſcatters them out of fight, and having 
no Miſt or Cleuds in its way, nothing but 1 
fair and clear Heaven above it, hither it direch 
its Eyes, and Thoughts, and Deſires, without 
any Leit or Interraption. Now the very tith 
drawing our Minds from ſenſible things to con 
verſe with Ypiritual and 7nvi/ible ones, doth, 1 
I ſhewed you before, mightily d:/po/e to the be 
lief of another World. When therefore by rs 
quent and hearty Prayer our minds have been . 
cuſtomed to retire from the Objects of Senſe, and 
to /ix their Thoughts and Contemplations upon God, 
they will be able to turn themſelves with mor 
eaſe and readineſs to the inviſible things of ano 
ther World, which the more familrar they are u 
us. the better able we ſhall be to apprehend ail 
belicve them. 55 
But then, by our fervent and hearty Prayes 
vie {hall alſo obtain the Afiſtance of God, with 
out the Concurrence of whoſe Grace we can do 
no god thing, and much leſs effetually believs 
the Rewards. and Puniſhments of another Life, 
uh ch is the cot and principle of all true Piet 
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and Vertue. For to the forming of a firm belief 
of this Doctrine in our Minds, there is required 
a very ſevere and impartial Conſideration of the 
Proofs and Evidences upon which it is founded, 
and confidering how vin and roving our thoughts 
are, how apt to fly off from any /erio77 Ar 
gument, and eſpecially from this of another 
World, which is fo offen/rve to our vicious Ap- 
petites and Aﬀettions, what likelihood is there 
that we ſhould ever fix our nds ro ſuch a 
thorough examination of the Proofs of another 
World as is neceſſary to beget in us a /:vely be- 
lief of ir, unleſs God, who alone can command 
our thoughts, co. operates with us, and anmates 
our faint endeavours with his grace and aſſiſtance, 
unleſs by ſuggeſting the evidences of the future 
ate to us, and by wreirg and repeating them, 
imprints them on our minds with all their Zata- 
ral force and zfficacy; in a word, unleſs by fol. 
lowing our flying thoughts with theſe his Hoy In- 
Ipirations , and zmportuning them wth, and al- 
molt forcing them zpon them, he at laſt prevails 
with them to ay and loo back and conſider and 
ſeriouſly ro ponder the weight and force of them, 
It is very improhable they ſhould ever abide long 
enough upon our minds ro ſerie into a firm and 
efficaciozs belief. Let us therefore carreſtly im- 
plore the Aid and 4/iftance of God, and beſecch 
him frequently to zn/pire our minds with the Ar- 
guments of a future Life, and to arge, and repeat, 
and ſer them bore upon our thoughts, till by a 
due confideration of them we have extratted all 
their force and evidence, and digeſted it into a 
lively and active belief; and if to the uſe of all 
the above named means you do but add this of 
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that he who hath promiſed to open unto all thy 
Anock, and to be found of all that ſeek him 
will never deny you any grace or aſſiſtance thy 
is neceſſary to produce in you the fundaments 
Principle of Religion, vis. an effetſual belig 
of the Rewards and Puniſhments of another 

World. | 
To conclude this Argument therefore, ſine; 
this Belief is ſo ab/clutely neceſſary to ſubjelt ou 
Minds to the Obligations of Religion, let us en 
deavour as much as in us lies, to found it in ou 
Reaſon , by convincing our Minds of the Ira 
and Force of our Evidences upon which it is pr6 
poſed. For while we Believe upon Truſt, an 
we know not why, our Faith mult needs be vey 
Weak and Infirm, and like a Tree without Root 
in the midſt of a Storm, be unable to ot. an 
any Blaſt of Temptation. For the Temprations 
of Sin are ſuch Goods and Evils as are evident 
to our Senſes, which do moſt certainiy aſſure u 
that there are ſuch things in the World as Plex 
ſure and Profit, Reproach and Perſecution , and 
therefore unleſs when we are 1empred, our Faild 
can confront the Evidence of Senſe with the Evi 
dence of Reaſon, and produce good Proof of thol: 
future Goods and Evils which it puts in the Ba 
lance againſt theſe preſent Temptations, it will 
hardly be able to ujw em. For what /e. 
/ihcod is there that the things which we believe 
without Proof and Evidence, ſhould have com- 
pirably that Force and Influence upon us, as tis 
Things which we Know, and Feel, and Expert 
ence So that when we come to oppoſe a Her 
ven and a Hell, of whoſe Reality and E'x:ſtence 
we have zo Evidence, to Pleaſures or Profits, Re- 
proaches or Perſecutions,vhich ſtrike immediate!) 
| On 
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on our ſenſes, it is eaſie to pragnoſticate which 
will be molt prevalent, 
But if our Be/tef of the future Rewards and 
Puniſhments be founded on ſuch evidence as ſa— 
tisſies our reaſon, what tempration in the World 
is there that can prevar/ againſt it; what good is 
there that can 9zrb:4 Heaven, or what evi that 
ay dye terrors with Hell? For we ſce by expe- 
rience that the Objects of our faith, when ir 
Is grounded upon /atz/sfatlory evidence, do as 
much influence our minds as the Objects of ſenſe; 
they who never jaw the Indies unleſs it were in 
a Map, and ſo can hardly believe that there are 
ſuch Countries, are yet as much affected with the 
ich Merchandizes they abounded with, as thoſe 
ho have been there, and as ready to venture 
heir Eſtates and Per ſons thither, through the 
langer of the Sea, in hope of a proſperous return. 
f therefore we helieve that there is ſuch a fate 
as Heaven, with a full ſatistaction of mind as we 
lo that there is ſuch a Place as the Indies, doubr- 
els our Farrb would affect us as much as our 
Eyes, and we ſhould be as forward to go to Hea- 
en, and venture through all dangers and difi- 
ullies thither, as if they had been there a/ready, 
ind had ſcen with our own Eves all the G/or:es 
ind Delights it flows and abounds with. So that 
he evidence of our Faith, it it be clear and ſa! is- 
&fory, will as much affe our minds as the evi- 
lence of our Senſe; and Heaven and Hel! will 
IS vigorouſly influence our hope and fear, if with 
a full ſatisfaction of mind we believe them, as if 
e had ſeen and felt them. Conceive then that 
you had ſpent bur one hour in Heaven, ſurveying 
ith your own Fyes the Glories of that P/ace, 
be Triumphs and F-xa/tations of its bleſſed I 
15 1 bllants, 
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bitants, and the rapturows Joys and Delights 
wherewith it entertains them; conceive that af. 
ter this you have been ſent for another hour in 
Hell, and had there been ſpeFators of horrors and 
agonies of the damned, or their torture, and 
rage, and dire Convulfions of Soul, cauſed by 
deſperate and remedileſs Miſery; in a word, con- 
ceive that after , you had been diſmiſs'd into 
this World again to chſe your own fate, and de. 
termixe your ſelves to tbat happy, or this mi ſera. 
ble portion for ever; think now what your ind 
and reſolution would be; whether you would not 
be willing to /e any thing rather than Heaven, 
or to endure any thing rather than Hell; whether 
any good or evil /17 can tempt you withal, would 
be able to ot tempt the Rewards and Puniſhments 
of Eternity. Doubtleſs no, the remembrance you 
would have of the infinite Joys and intolerable 
Miſeries you ſaw in that other World, would 
prove an invincible Antidote againſt 41 Tempta. 
tion. Now what your /ex/e of the other World 
would be it you had cer it, that will your belief 
of it be, when tis founded upon clear and ſatis 
ſaclory evidence; *rwill be an infallible Counter: 
charm againſt the moſt bewirching Temprations; 
*rwill render the greateft goods dreadful ro us that 
becken us to Hell, and the greateſt evils defirable 
that drive us towards Heaven. For Faith, faith 
the Apoſtle, 28 the ſubſtance of things hoped for, 
and the evidence of things not ſeen, Heb. 11. 1. 
that is, 77 renders its 7nvi/ib/e Objetts as real and 
evident to us, as our ſenſe doth vrfible ones; and 
when Heaven and Hell are become as evident to 
our Fuith as fenfible things are to our Senſes, 
what Good or Evil is there in the Wor/d that can 
oct tempt em? For what Good is there ſo good 2s 

Heaven, 
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Heaven, or what Evil fo bad as Hell? So that if 
our belief of the future Rewards and Puniſhments 
be but Fandel on ſuch evidence as gives a full 
ſatisfaction to our Minds, *twill draw our Souls 
to God like an invincible Loadſtone, in deſpight 
of all the oppoſerions of Temptations from volt h- 
out, and of all the counter-ſirivings of a corrupt 
Nature from tos: hin; and there is nothing in the 
World will be able ro withſtand it; no good or 
evil that fin can promiſe, or threaten , that will 
have the power to reſiſt its Almighty Perſuaſions, 
but'twill force its own way through all oppo/iri- 
ons, and like an overflowing Tortent bear down 
all our car nal Confiderations before it. 

| © Wherefore, if ever we mean to di//ngage our 
ſelves from the /avery of fin, and entirely to de- 
vote out ſelves to God and his Service, let us in 
the uſe of the above-named Means endeavour to 
eflabliſh out Minds in a firm and well-grounded be- 
lief of the other World; that fo our Faith being 
built upon a /zre Foundation of Reaſon, may be 
able to out- and all the waves of Temptation, and 
to chaſe all thoſe goods and evils hefore it that 
ſtand in the way of our return to God; and when 
by our Faith we have ſo far overcome the World 
as to ſubmit and reſign our ſelves to God in de- 


belief of the other World every day grow and in- 
prove upon our hands, till at laſt it commences in- 
toa certain aſſurance. For 'tis not 10 much mens 
reaſon as their /uſts that do objet? againſt the 
reality of the future World; they are /oth to be- 
lieve it, becauſe it diſturbs em in their /inful en- 
joyments, and ſo their wi! employs their reaſor 
to argue againſt it; and when once their to are 
engaged in the Controverſy, a very „lender pro- 

| V 4 bavility 


pight of all its Temptations, we ſhall find our 
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bability will weigh more on that fide than a cler 
Demonſtration on the other, When therefore 
our wills are taken off by a free reſignation of em 
to God, all that ſintul prejudice which renders u 
now 10 averſe to believe, will vaniſh from our 
minds; and then we ſhall ſee things as they art, 
and the arguments of another World will appen 
to our minds with ſuch a convincing evidence, a 
will quickly d:/pe/all our doubts and uncertainties, 
and render out Fart equivalent to a clear V:/on, 
So that we ſhall paſs through all the Temprations 
of the World with the ſame conſtancy and reſoly 
tion of Soul, as if we walked in open view of He: 
ven and Hell; and theſe mighty Objects which 
do ſo infinitely tranſcend all the Goods and Evils 
which fin can tempt us withal, will have as v. 
Loriots an influence on our lives, as if they were 
preſent, and did ſtrike immediately on our ſenſcs. 
And then, how is it poſſible that any temptation 
whatſoever ſhould be able to cope with or prevail 
ogainſt em? For he who is fully perſuaded ol 
the reality of Heaven and Hell, muſt be utterly 
abandoned of all his reaſon, it he fin for any Goods 
fake that is % than Heaven, or for any Evils 
itke that is % than Hell. When therefore we 
are drawn to God by ſuch ivincible hopes and 
tears as the „/m belief of the other World will 
ſuggeſt to us, how is it pofſibie that any tempra- 
tion of fin ſhould either diſſuade us from coming 
to him, ar perſuaze us to forſake him? Where- 
fore it Concerns us to take all pale care to 
grund our faith well, and improve and ſlrengthen 
ir, that iv in deſpight of all Temptations. it may 
1nfluence our Wills and govern our Pradtice, and 
:1tely conduct us through all the Snares of this 
Life, and at length bring us home to everlaſting 
Happineſfſs. CHAT. 
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CHAP. VI. 


F the Neceſſity of having right Apprehen- 
ſions of God, in order to our being truly 
Religious. 


T is a Noble and Celebrated Paſſage of Epi- 
| Aetus, Chap. 38. © Ie Hess cu eig 191 Gre 
T7 Abe et D, Gods amine 2 duTar Exe 
@s e 3, Euer Th 0A Ks Y Iitaius, 1. e. 
Know that the main Foundation of Piety is this, 
to have right Apprebenſions of the Nature of God, 
and to be ſenſible that he is, and that be governs 
the World well and juſtly; and accordingly, 
the. Pſalmiſt, ſpeaking of God, tells us, They 
that know thy Name will put their Iruſt in thee, 
Pſal. 9. 10, i. e. They who bave made a true 
Diſcovery of thy Nature, and by obſerving, as I 
have done, the glorious Effets of thy Wiſdom, 
and Power, and Fuſtice, and Goodneſs, have 
formed in their Minds right and genuine Appre- 


to place their whole Trzſt and Confidence in 
thee; which is equally true of all other Ads of 
Piety and Religion. For, the true Knowledge 
of God will as much influence our Minds to love 
and adore. him, ro preiſe him, and ſubmit to him, 
as to put our Truſt in him; and hence St. Paul 


entiles to their not liking to retain God in their 


the true and genuine Notions of God, Rom. 
1. 28, 
In 


henfions concerning thee, will make no Scruple 


aſcribes all the Imprery and Wickedneſs of the 


Knowledge, i. e. to their wicked Averſſon to 
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In the Proſecution of this Argument, I shall Ne 
endeavour theſe Three Things: ut 


Fieſt, To ſhew in what reſpecls right Appre. 
henſions of God are neceſſary to our being 27 
Religious. 

Secondly, To lay down ſome Rules for the 
forming ot right Apprehenſions of God in ou 
Minds. 5 

Thirdly, To %igen and remave the common 
Cauſes of our Miſapprebenſions concerning him. 


— — 
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In what reſpects right Apprehen ſions of God 
are neceflary to our being truly Religious. 


IN general, whatſoever is reguiſite to render 
Men truly religious mult be derived from trut 
N of God, who is the. great 0bjel 
of Religion. For Religion being the Rule of Di. 
vine Service, muſt itſelf be regulated by the Di. 
vine Nature, and without a igt Underſtanding 
of the Nature of God, it is impoſſible we ſhould 
regulate our Religion by it. Now to the 77ght 
Condutt and due Regulation of our Religion, it is 
requiſite, firſt, that we ſhould be b inform'd 
what Services are pleaſing to God ; Secondly, 
Thar we proceed upon a true Principle in ſer- 
ving him; Thirdly, That we dire our Service 
to a right End; Fourthly, That we be furniſhed 
with ſufficient Morzues to engage us to ſerve 
him; the want of either of which will prove an 
irreparable Flaw in ths very Foundation i500 
li- 
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11 :/jzjor, and render the whole not only infirm, 
ut defelt ive in its very Conſtitution. And in all 


heſe reſpefs, right Apprehenſions of God are 
ndiſpenſably neceſſary. | 


Firſt, They are neceſſary to inſtrud us what 
ervices are pleaſing to God. 
Secondly, They are neceſſary to inform us 
with the true Principle upon which we muſt 
erve him. 

Thirdly, They are neceſſary to dired us to 
he true End for which we muſt ſerve him. 
Fourthly, They are neceſſary to furniſb us 
ith proper Motroes and Encouragements to en- 
ge us to ferve him. 


I. A right Apprebenſion of God is neceſſary to 
aſtruct us what Services are pleaſing to God. For 
0 be ſure nothing can be plegſing to him but 
hat is agreeable to the Perfections of his Nature, 
hich are the Originale from which the eternal 
Laws of Religion are rranſcribed; unleſs there- 
fore we know what his Perfections ate, how is 
it poffible we ſhould know what Services are 
recable to em? It you would ſerve a Prince 
rratefully and acceptably, To muſt inform your- 
ſelf beforehand what his Nature and Diſpoſition 
ls, that ſo you may accommodate yourſelf there- 
unto, and compoſe your Actions and Behaviour 
accordingly ; that you may furniſb him with 
reſh Pleaſures if he be ſoft and voluptuous, 
and blow him up with Flatteries, if he be proud 
and pain glorious; that if he be covetous and 
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ple, and drain their IWea/th into his Coffers; if 
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him 


Hyrannical, you may ſpunge and oppreſs bis Peo- 


J and heneficent, you may affift and forward 
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him in rigbting the Injuries, corretting the Mi 
carriages, and alleviating the Burthens of his Sub. 
jects. And thus if you would ſervethe great King 
of the World in ſuch ways as are p/ea/ing and 
acceptable to him, you muſt ſtady his Nature, and 
endeavour to inform your ſelves which way his in 
finite Perfections do incline him, that ſo you may 
know how tocomport your ſelves towards him, and 
to render him ſuch Services as are agreeable to his 
Nature. For there is no Rule in the World but 
only that of his Natzre, by which you can cer: 


rainly conclude what will plcaſe him, and tho be“ 
hath told you by expreſs Revelation what Sei.. 
vices he expetts, and what will . pleaſe him, yet 1 


without recurring to the Rule of his Nature, you 
can never be ſecure either that what he told youis 
true, or that what, he told you was pleaſing to 
him then is ſtill pleaſing to him zow. For how 
can you be ſecure, either that he told you truly 
what Services were pleaſing to him, but only from 
the truth and veracity of his Nature, or that the 
Services which. were pleafing to him then, ate 
pleaſing to him not, but from the fab/iry and 
unchangeahleneſs of his Nature. So that in our 
enquiries after what is pleaſing to God, we cannot 
depend upon his Word without conſulring his 
Nature, which is not only the Security, bur alſo 
the Tz of his Word. For it's certain that 700 
cannot be God's Word which conrradids his Ye 
ture; and what plauſible pretence ſever any Do- 
ctrine may make to. drvine Revelation, if it teach 
or commend any thing that is apparently repug- 
nant to the divine Perfeftions, we ought for that 
reaſon. to conclude ir an Impoſture ;, it being much 
more poſſible that the molt plauſible pretence to 
Revelation ſhould be falſe, than that God f 
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reveal any Doctrine that is repugnant to his Na- 


1 ure. So that in all our Enquiries what is plea. 
1 to God, our /aſt appeal mult be to his Na- 


ure, which is the great Standard of Good and 
vil, by which we are to meaſure what is pleaſing 
and diſplea/ing to him. 
Whilſt therefore we are ignorant of God's Na- 
ture, or poſſeſſed with wrong and falſe apprehen- 
tions of it, we muſt neceſſarily wander in the 
dert, and neither know what to do or how to be- 
have our ſelves towards him. For, how can we 
imagine What will pleaſe or diſpleaſe a dark and 
unknown Nature, whole bent and inclinations we 
are utterly anacquainted with; but if we are un- 
der falſe apprehenſions of his Nature, they muſt 
neceſſarily miſſead us in our behaviour towards 
him, and put us upon faſe ways of ſerving and 
pleaſing him. Thus, if we apprehend him to be a 
orward and tefty Being, that is apt to be pleaſed 
and diſpleaſed with Triſles, in conformity to our ap- 
prehenfion of his Nature, we {hall offer him a tri- 
fling Service, a Service made up of Pageantry and 
Complement, of pompous Shew and ceremonious 
Reſpects and empty Formalities; for ſuch a i- 
Hing Worſhip is in itſelf moſt proper for ſuch a 
humorous Divinity. So it we apprehend him to 
be of an imperious and tyrarnical nature, that go- 
verns himſelf and the World by a blind and obſt:- 
nate Will, without any regard to the eternal rea- 
ſons of things, we ſhall worſhip him as the Ia- 
dians do their arbitrary Devils, i. e. follow him 
with howlings and /amentations, with trembling 
hearts and frighred looks, and diſmal tones, and 
by Hattering him with praiſes, and fawning upon 
him with /aviſh ſubmiſſions and addreſſes endea- 
Your to collague with Heaven, and ny onr 
| elves 
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Telves with its dreadfu! Majeſty ; for what can he 
more agreeable to ſuch a tyrannical Divinity than 
ſuch a fore d and laviſh Worſhip? In a word, i 
we apprehend him to be a fond and indulgen 
Being, that is governed by a fooliſh pity and bin 
commiſeration, we ſhall not fail to render him: 
ſuitable Worſhip, 7. e. to retire and grow melan 
choly, to whine and bemoan our ſelves; to dejed 
our looks, and dzsfigure our countenances, and 
teage our Souls into fits of fruitleſs compunttion, 
that ſo by the /t Rhetorick of a well aFed Sor 
row, We may pierce his Bowels and melt hin 
into pity and compa/fion towards us; for what can 
be more prevalent with ſuch a ſoft and indulgen 
Deity, than ſuch a mournfu! and peſionate Reli 
_* Thus, whilſt we have wrongfu/ apprehen 

ons of God, they muſt neceſfarily m:Jead us 
into falſe ways of Worſhip, becauſe we can n 
otherwiſe "me him than by rendring him ſu 
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Services as are ſuitable to the apprehenſions me 
have of his Nature; and therefore, while we 
think any otherwiſe of his Nature than it is, we 
muſt neceſſarily think ſuch Services ſuitable to it 
AS are not. | 

But if we truly underſtand what God 2, we 
cannot but apprehend what Worſhip is ſuitab!e to 
him, by that eternal congruity and proportion that 
there is between things and things; which is as ob 
vious to Mens minds, as ſounds and colours to 
their Ears and Eyes. If God be a Being endow'd WM, 
with /uch and ſuch Perfections, every Man's MC 
mind will tell him, that between ſuch an 06j-a Wy, 
and ſuch Atons and Aﬀetions, there is a natural MX 
congruity, and therefore ſo and /o he oughr to be h. 
treated and addrefsd to, with ſuch and ſuch Ati. MY 
ons and Affections to be /erved and ye 
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o that if we apprehend God truly as he 38, cir- 
led with all his natural glories and perfections, 
ur apprebenſions will produce in us ſuch Afetti- 
xs, and our Affections ſuch deportment and be- 
our towards him as are [ſuitable to the Per- 
eons of his Nature, and we ſhall worſhip him 
ith ſuch Services as will both pleaſe and become 
im, with admiring thoughts and dati ſul wills and 
like Affections; with an 17genuous fear, an bum: 
e confidence, and an obedient love; with chear ful 
raiſes and profound Adorations, with fober, wife 
nd rational Devotions z ſuch as will wing and 
ploy our beſ} Affections and moſt noble Facul- 
ies; for ?tis-ſuch a Worſhip only that can ſit 
uch Perfefions, and pleaſe ſuch a Nature as 
od's. IN 3 

IL A right anprehenſion of God is alſo neceſſary 
o inſpire us with the beſt Principle of ſerving 
im. For it's certain that there is no Principle in 
umane Nature that will ſo effectfualy engage us 
o the Service of God, or render our ſervice ſo ac- 
eptable to him, as that of Love; which will tune 
ur Wills into ſuch an Harmony with God's, that 
re ſhall no longer chuſe and refuſe according to 
our particular /:&:ngs or difiikings,. but what is 
molt pleaſing or diſpleaſing to him will be ſo to 
ur; and our Wills being thus #n:ed and ſubjected 
to hs, our Obedience will extend to all his Com- 
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i mands, and admit no other bounds but his W:// 
1 and Pleaſure. Whereas if we do not obey him 
„out of /ave, we ſhall endeavour to contrad our 
þ Obedience into as zarrou a compaſs as may be; 
1 becauſe we ſhall render it to him with a grudging. 


ind, and conſequently with a zarrow and ſtingy 

band; for we ſhall ſerve him no further than we 

ae driven by fear ard the 7eft!eſs Importunities 
yy 0 


| 
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of a clamorous conſcience, and ſo conſequently | 


infinitely ſhort of out duty, and take up ina pf ! 
tial and hypocritical Obedience. For while we Ser: 
not /ove him, it is impoſſible we ſhould obey hi th 
with a ready will, which is the proper ſear of Hm. 
Empire; and while we obey him with a ?ubiie f 
and rebellious will; we are only his Naves, but tit | 
Devil's ſubjefs. Till therefore we do obey hinfifſey 
at leaſt in ſome meaſure, from a Principle if 


love, it is impoſſible our obedience ſhould be i 


ther univer ſal or /incere. | 
But to the inſpiring our Souls with this Pri a 
ciple, there is nothing more neceſſary than rin « 


apprebenſions of God, who in himſelf is doubt; 
the moft aimiable of Beings, as having all thy 
Perfections in infinite degrees that can beget 
deſerve a rational affection. So that we can 
think him to be any way otherwiſe than he. 
without thinking him /eſs lovely, and derraQi 
more or leſs from the infinite Beauty of his \ 
ture; for fince he cannot be more lovely than 
is in himſelf, every falſe apprehenſion of b 
muſt needs repreſent him /eſs lovely. But fin 
of all his Perfections, that of his Goodneſs is 
molt powerful! Motive and Engagement of L 
there is nothing more neceſſary to indie our lo 
to him than right apprebenſions thereof. For b 
ing infinitely good, as he is, in his own Nature, 
is impoſſible we fhould conceive him to be bet! 
than he is; and therefore every falſe Notion v 
entertain of his goodneſs mult neceſſarily detri 
from it, and ſo much as we detract from hl 
goodneſs, ſo much we detraQ from the princif 
reaſon and motive of our loving him. And ther 
fore in order to the engaging of our love to hin 
it concerns us above all things not to enter ta 
al 
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hy Opinion of him that reflects a diſparagement 
his Goodneſs. For too many ſuch Opinions 
ere are that have been imbibed among Chriſtians 
the fundamental Principles of their Orthodoxy ; 
mely ſuch as theſe that God's Sovereign Will is 
e ſole rule of his allions, and that he doth things 
t becauſe they are 7ſt and reaſonable, but that 
ey are juſt and reaſonable becauſe he doth em; 
if he were meerly an omnipotent, blind Will 
Mt ads without Reaſon, and did run through 
2 World like an irreſiſtible Whirlwind, hurry- 
all things before him without any confidera. 

Wn of 712h: or wrong ; that his Decrees of go. 
ing and diſpoſing his Creatures are wholly 
inded in his abſolute and irre ſiſtible Will, that 
ernines of the everlaſting fate of Souls with- 
any reaſon, or foreſight, or condition; that by 
his znaccountable Will he hath impaled the 
i greater part of 'em within an abſolute Decree 
eprobation, for no other end bur that Nimrod. 
be might have game enough to port and 
geh his vengeance for ever ; and that having 
Wed em to his woful Croſs by this his dire 
tee, he bids em ſave themſelves and come 

n, as thoſe cruel Mockers did our Saviour, 
becauſe they do nor obey, torments and crus 
Wes 'em for ever, though he knows they are 
„bie to do it of themſelves, and hath pur- 
never to enable em to do it. Which Opi- 
W's do repreſent God in ſuch a formidable 
rs, circled with ſuch a ſtern and ghaftly Ma- 
, as is more apt to inſpire us with horror 
love. For though by perſuading our felves 

er we are of the /all number of his elelled 
1NWourites, we may work our minds into ſome 
ee of /ove to him; yet when we conſider 
X how 
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how ſeverely he hath treated the reſt of our fel. 
low Creatures, without any other reaſon but his 
own ill. this will intermingle ſuch a grime/; 
with his ſmiles, ſuch a z7e-707 with thoſe Charm 
for which we love him, as mult neceſſarily dany 
the fervours of our /ove, and ever and anon fee; 
it into horror and aſtoniſhment, and ſo fear wil 
be at leaſt the predominant Principle oft our 04, 
dience; and while it s ſo, our Religion muf 
needs languiſb under great imperfections and in 
firmities. For while our fear and dread of G0 
is the governing Principle of our Religion, wi 
ſhall bur do penance in all our Addreſſes to hin 
and every act of our Obedience will be a kin 


— 
— 
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of Martyrdom, ſo that we ſhall never be all 9 
to entertain any chearfu! Converſe or friend [ 


Society with him, and yet ferve him we mu 
tor fear our neglect ot him (hould rouze his J. 
geance againſt us; and between this zecæſſityt 
coming to him, and this fearfulneſs of approad 
ing him, what can there be begotten but a fon 
and conſtrain d Devotion, which becauſe wel 
not lobe, we would willingly /eaue, did n 
our dread and horror of him drag us to his | 
tars. And as we ſhall ſerve him with a fon 
Obedience, ſo we ſhall obey him with a {ford 
and niggardly affedion; and while we grut 
him our Obedience, we ſhall be moſt backwa 
to obey him in thoſe inſtances of Dry i 
are of greateſt moment and moſt pleaſing to hi 
and moſt forward in thoſe that are of /eaft c 
cern, and moſt pleaſing to our ſelves. Th 
while our minds are ridden with our and ri 
apprehenſions of God, zhey will inſpire us wi 
a flaviſb dread of him, and that will reſtr 
and contract our Obedience to him. Thus Ms 
1 
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mus Tyrius, excellently reprefents the Calc. 
o F wants giants 948, 6 9 Je, ane 345 
Y udrdet , 0 onCing 5 ee des, Juouyns e js 
Fei, n 6 N Jeg Th arerh u T0i5 ene 
yd, d 6 J rareuòs did H BreiSar, wi moni e 
floats, Y Jedias we Sed wants W- Tvogyves * 
e. The truly religious Man is the Friend of 
od, but the ſuperſtitions is his Flatterer, 
nd the former is happy, but the latter miſe. 
able; and the one being encouraged by his own 
ertue, approaches God without any flaviſh 
ear and dread, but the other being debafed with 
> ſenſe of his own wickednefs, approaches 
im with trembling and deſpair, dreading him as 
cruel Tyrant, Diſſert. 4. 
If therefore we would tender him a chearfu!, 
ee, and wniverſal Obedierce, we mult endea- 
pur to repreſent him fairly ro our own minds, 
d to think of him as he zs, and as he hath 
preſented himſelf in the holy Scriprares, 7. e. 
a bountiful Bene factor to all his Creation, 

d an ꝝzniverſal Lover of the Souls of Men; 
at would have 4% Men to be ſaved, and to 
me to the A notoledge of the truth, and doth 
artily and readily contribute to our eternal 
Hare; that leaves no art of love, no method 
kindnefs ꝝnattempted to reſcue us from eter- 
L perdirion, and when we have utterly bafiled 
d defeated them all, doth molt znw:lngly 
andon us to the woſu! fate we have cho/er 
d prepared for our ſelves , that in puniſhing 
en the moſt incorrigible „nner dorh not ac 
| defign to wreak and gratifre his own 1e- 
nge, but to do good to the World, and warn 
ers by their ſufferings not to imitate; and 
a word, that rmportuttarely invites us back 
X 2 when 
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when we are gone aſtray, and upon our Return 
graciouſly receives us, and when he hath receiy' 
us, is infinitely induſtrious to prepare us for hapy 
neſs, and when he hath prepared us, abundant! 
rewards us, and when he hath rewarded us, ever 
laſtingly rrizmphs in our Glory and Bearitude, 
theſe and ſuch like thoughts are truly worthy d 
God, befitting the infinite goodnels of his Nature 
and ſuch as do earnelily recommend him to our a 
feftions as the moſt amiable and endearing obich 
in the World; and when by ſuch recommendat; 
on they have captivated our affections, and Ain 
our hearts into an «nfeign'd love of him, they han 
inſpired us with ſuch a vigorous Principle of all 
on, as will both animate and e noble our Relig 
on, and render it truly worthy of God and ou 
ſelves ; for then we ſhall ſerve him with a fr 
and dutiſul will, a liberal affection, and a che] 
heart, and conſquently render him a full, u 
generous, and willing obedience. For ſo hd 
David tells us, Pſal. 119. 32. I will run the wy 
of tby Commandments when thou ſhalt enlargen 
heart, 1. e. When thou ſhalt open and widen n 
beart with the lobe of thee (tor ſo St. Paule 
pounds the Phraſe, 2 Cor. 6. 11.) I ſhall m 
readily and cheerfully obey the. 

III. A right apprebenſion of God is allo nec 
{ary to diredt us to the end for which we are! 
ſerve him; without which it is impoſſible » 
[ſhould ſerve him acceptably. For as a good 
rention doth not iſt a bad action, ſo neitl 
doth a good adtion a bad intention; and uni 
both are good, neither are acceptable. If I. 
an action that is materially good with reſpi 
to à bad end, I wnkallow and viiate ir, and 12 


der it formally evil, If 1 falt for ſtrife, org 
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Alms for vain. glory, or pray to give a colour 
to my Rapines and 8 my very Devo- 
MW tion is a cheat, my Mortification a he, and my 
Charity an impoſture. So that in order to our 

erving of God acceptabiy, ił's neceſſary we 
'Wihould direſt thoſe ſervices we render him to 
"Wheir right and proper end; and what rhar is 
e cannot well underſtand unleſs we have a 
riebt apprebenſion of his nature; for ro be ſure 
od hath propoſed that to us for the end of 
pur Worſhip, which is moſt agreeable to his own 
der fection; and therefore unleſs we have a right 
otzon of his perfeQtions, how can we rightly 
pprehend what end is moſt agreeable to them? 
ls for inſtance, the right end of our ſerving 
im, is that we may g/orifie him for ever in an 


appineſs ; and this we can be no otherwiſe cer- 
un of, than by a true ſurvey and inſpection of 
is nature, which will inſtruct us, that being 
finitely perfed as he is, he mult be infinitely 
appy within himſelf, and ſo can deſign no /e/f- 
without himſelf, and conſequently that the 
d for which he requires our ſervice, is not 
y advantage he expects to reap from it, or far- 
ter addition to his own happinels, he being 
om all Eternity paſt as compleatly Happy as 


hat other end can he be ſuppoſed to aim at 
an our good and happineſs? It is true indeed, 
> defigns to glorifie himſelf in our happineſs, 
t how ? Not to render himſelf more glorious 
it than he is in himſelf, for that is impoſſi- 
e; but to diſplay and ſhew forth his own eſſen- 


d imtating him, that thereby he might 77- 
3 vie 


verlaſting participation of his perſection and 


2 can he to all Eternity to come; and therefore 


al Glory to all that are capable of admiring. 
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vite them to tranſcribe that goodneſs of his into 
their natures, of which his g/ory is the ſhine 
and tre, and. thereby to g/orijze themſelves , 
and what can more effectually diſplay the gen 
of a Being who is infinitely wife and powerful 
and good, than to contrrue and effed# the happi. 
neſs of his Creatures, and eſpecially of his 74 
rional Creatures, who of all others have the 
moſt amp/e capacity of happineſs ? Donbtleſ, 
the he heſt glory of an infinite power, that 5 
conducted by an infinite widow and goodneſs, 
is to contrive and execute the moſt effeQualli 
methods of doing the greateſt good; and whatWin: 
grtater good can ſuch a power ed, chu 
the crernal happineſs of reaſonable Creatures t 
So that God's glory and ozr happineſs are is 
inſearably conjoin'd, thut we cannot aim right 
at either, but we muſt hit both, and whether 
we ſay that his end is his own glory or on 
happineſs, it is the ſame thing; for his glory i 
our happineſs, and our happinels 2 his glory, ant 
when he hath perfeifed our Nature, and af 
vanced it to the higheſt happinefs it is capable 
of, it will ine back upon him, even as al 
ther glorious feds do on their cauſes, and 1 
ed everlaſting bonour on that infinite Pour 
and Vi ſdem and Gozdneſs from whence it wi 
derived. Thus right Apprehenfions of the N. 
tare of God will gaturally lead us to the gre 
end which be propoſes in all his rranfa&tion 
with ze, and thereby direct us what end 
are to propoſ: in our rranfattions with hin 
For that which is God's end ought to | 
ers, and therefore ſince his end is h own Gl! 
ry, or, which is the fame thing, our everlaſtin 
Happineſs, it ought to be ours alſo, 

By 
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But now while we m:/apprebend the nature of 
od, we ſhall be 17 to ſet up falſe and indi- 
ent ends of ſerving him; as for inſtance, while 
ve look upon him as a ſelfiſh Being, that cen- 
ers wholly in himſelf, and ſeparates his Inte- 
reſt from the Intereſt of his Creatures, doing 
very thing merely for his own ſake, we ſhall 
ink our ſelves obliged in all our addreſſes to 
im to ſet aſide our own intereſt and happineſs 
d to aim fingly and ſeparately ar his honour 
d glory; and yet this is the great Funda- 
ents! of the whole Scheme of ſome mens Di- 
inity, vis. That God aims wholly at Himſelf, 
d regards the good of his Creatures no farther 
an it ſerves b:s own Intereſt; that he made 
is World out of mere oſtentation, to 692/? and 
agnifie his own power and greatneſs; and 
ves Laws to his Creatures, and exacts their 
dience for no other reaſon, but becauſe *ris for 
$ honour to be ſerved and worſhipped ; that he 
eated Hell only to ſhew the power of his 
ath, and prepare an everlaſting” Triumph for 
S vengeance ; and erected Heaven for a Theatre 

ſhew himfelf on, that ſo having filled it 
ith a vaſt Corona of Angelical and Saintly Spe- 
«tors, he might di/p/ay the glory of his Ma- 
before them, and thereby provoke them to 


nd while we thus conceive of God, how can 
> hope that he will ever be pleaſed with us 
efs we aim ar the fame end that he doth, 
e. unleſs laying afide all regard to our ſelves, 
our own happineſs both here and bereafter, 
e intirely direct all our worſhip and ſervice to 
glory and intereſt ; which being impoſſible 
us to do, whilſt we have ſo much * 
4 an 


tol and praiſe and commend him for ever. 
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rome abroad and raiſe taxes upon his Creaturs 
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and ſo mucn indigence together, will either Mel: 
render our Religion wholly 4zpratticable, oe. 
perplex us with eternal doubts of its truth and 


And ſuppoſing we could direct all our Religion 
to this end, this inſtead of rendering ir more 
acceptable to God, would only render it more un 
worthy of him; for when we thould ſerve him 
under the notion of his Benefactors rather than 
of his Penſioners, with a defign to enrich him 
rather than to be exriched by him: And wha 
an anbeſceming preſumption is it for indigent 
Creatures as we, to entertain the leaſt thought 
of contributing to God, or making any additin 
to his infinite ſtore? He is above all want, be- 
ing infinitely ſarrsfied from the znexbauſtible 
fountain of his own per fections; and for us u 
imagine that he reeds our Services, and 7+ 

wires them to ſerve his own zrntereſt, is u 
lJaſpheme his All- ſuſſiciency, and ſuppoſe him: 
poor and indigent Being, that for want of 1 
perfett ſatisfaction within bimfelf, is forced 1 


ro enrich and ſupply himſelf. For, if we ſeri: 
him for any end at all, it muſt be either to d 
him good or our ſelves; if we be to do hin 
good, we reproach and diſhonour him by ſuppo- 
fing that he hath need of us and our Services 
which can do him no good- unleſs he hath ſon 
need of them. So «hat whatſoeyer ſome high 
flown Enthuſiaſts may pretend, that it is ſordil 
and mercenary to ſerve God for our own good, | 
am ſure to ferve him for his good, is prophant 
and blaſphemous ; and therefore, either we mult. 
ſerve him for ꝝ good, or ſerve him tor our own; 
and fince he is ſo infinitely /uficient to him 


{{lt, 
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elt, that nothing we can do can benefit and ad- 
antage him, to what better purpoſe can we 
or ſhip and ſerve him, than to receive benefit 
nd advantage from him; which, inſtead of be- 
ng baſe and mercenary, is a purpoſe moſt beco- 
ing both God and our ſe/ves 2 For to ſerve him 
ith an intent not to give to, but to receive from 
im, is to acknowledge his Fz/ze/s and our own 
ant, his All ſaſtciency and our own Poverty; 
;hereas, by ſerving him to the contrary purpoſe, 
re do in effect ſer up our ſelves above him, it 
eing much greater to give than it is to re- 
ve; and to make hat the end of our worſhip- 
ing God, which doth in effect ſuppoſe him to 
> our inferiour, is to make our ſelves Gods in- 
ead of FYotaries. What the rue end there- 
fis of our ſerving God, may be eaſily infer- 
d from a right apprebenſion of his Nature. For 
o but conſider him as a Being that is above all 
ant, that is znfinitely ſatisfied in his own Per- 
tions, and an unbounded Ocean of happineſs 
himſelf, and then what other end can you 
opoſe in ſerving him, but to derive Perfecti- 
and . Happineſs from him, in the accompliſb- 
nt of which he and you will be Gloriſied toge- 
er ? 

IV. And laſtly, a right Apprebenſion of God 
5M alſo neceſſary ro furniſh us with proper Mo- 
mos and Encouragements to ſerve him. It is the 
zb-Wture of all reaſonable Beings to be draws forth 
duo Action by Motives and Arguments; and the 
„Holt powerfu! Arguments to move us God ward, 
ante drawn from the Nature of God, from his 
ultWajefty and Holineſs, his Truth and Fuſtice, his 
pn ;{Wercy and Goodneſs; none of which can have 
1 eir Juſt and Fall influence upon us, * 
elt ave 
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have a right and genuine apprehenſion of them: 
The conſideration of his Majeſty is naturally ap 
to firike our minds into an awfu! Reverence 
his Authority; but if we look upon it under th; 
notion of a mere Arbitrary Greatneſs, that go 
verns not itſelf by Counſel and Reafor, bur by: 
Blind, and abſolute, and unaccountable Will, thy 
always chuſes and refuſes pro imperio , without 
any regard to the eternal 7eaſors of things, wi 
may be aftoni/h'd and confounded at it, but we 
can never truly reverence it. The conſideratioi 
of his Ho/inefs is naturally apt to deter us from 
approaching him with vrcious and impure Affe 
Qtions; but if we place his Holineſs in a mer 
formal Affection of external Decency, Reſpe ani 
I Reverence, and not in the zmmwutable conformit 
| of his Will with the eternal Rules of Rigbreoi 
neſs, it may move us to be very ceremonious an 
_ reſpedful to him, as to the Place, and Garb, au 
Poſture of out Worſhip, but it will never prevail 
with us to cleanſe and rectiſy our hearts and i t, 
fe&ions. Again, the confideration of his 72 
is naturally apt to reſtrain us from affronting H 
Authority, by perverſe and wilful violations oif** 
his Late; but while we look upon it as a (len 
and implacable Attribute, which nothing will e 
peaſe and ſatisfie but b/ood and revenge, it my" 
overwhelm us with horrour and deſpair , bu“ 
*twill never perſuade us to reform and amen 
Once more, the confideration of his Mercy is N 


— - - — 
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turally apt when we are gone aftray to invite viſe* 
to return, with the hopeful proſpect ir gives ¶ 
of Pardon and Reconciliation; but while we loc 
upon it under the notion of a blind pity, or e 
minate eaſineſs and tenderneſs of Nature, tha. 


will admit of no ſeberiiy, how wholſome 1ſoev: 
. 0! 
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nece{fary to the ends of Government, inſtead 

moving us to repentance, it will anzmate us in 

Rebellion. In fine, the conſideration of his 

wdneſs is naturally apt to work upon our In- 
nuity, and to draw us God-wards with the cords 
a man, and the bonds of love; but while we 

ſtake it for a blind Partiality, that chufes irs 
yourites without reaſon, and r-wards them 
Ithout reſpe# to their Qualthcations , inſtead 
captioating our love, *ewill provoke our dif- 
in, and excite in us a ſecret Contempt and 
erſation. 

Thus though the Natzre of God be in itſelf a 
ſt" fruitful Topick of Motrves and Arguments 
ingage us te ſerve and obey him, yet by the 

ſs repreſentations that are ſometimes made of 
it may be perverted into an inducement to 
ckedneſs, and made a plauſible prerence to en. 
rage and juſtiſy in us our Rebellions againſt 
a. Whilſt we look upon God, as he is in him- 
, ſhining with his own unſtained and imma- 
late Glories, there is nothing more apt to i- 
ence all the ſprings of motion within us; to 
lame our love, encourage our hope, and alarm 
r fear, and by theſe to ſet the Wheels of our 
edience agoing. For there is nothing in hu- 
Ine Nature that is capable of being moved and 
elfed by Reaſon, which hath not an anſwer- 
e reaſon in the Nature of God to move and 
edit. And as in him there are all the reaſons 
at can affe us, ſo there is all the force and 
cacy of thoſe reaſons, every thing in him be- 
perfet and infinite; in him there is an in- 


fit te beauty to attract our Joe, an infinite good 
chi 'nflame our dere, an infinite Aindneſs to at- 


our ingenuity, an infinite juſtice armed with 
; an 


{ 
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an infinite power to awaken our fear, an infinite 
mercy to invite our hope, and an infinite truth ty 
conf and ſupport it. So that tis beyond the 
power of all humane Imaginations to frame d 
fancy an Object that is ſo every way ſitted to of. 
fe humane Nature, and znfluence all its Princi 
ples of action, as God in himſelf is. Whill 
thercſure we apprehend him 7ruly, and as he i 
in himſelf, the confideration of him muſt nc 
be of wonderful force to oblige us to ſerve and 
obey him, and there is not one of all thoſc 
os perfections in which his Nature is ar 41-1, 
but will ſuggeſt to us ſome powerful periuafin 
to Piety and Vertue, and neither by our ſear 
our hope, our love or our gratitude, incline ou 
hearts to keep his Commandments. So that! 
we are ignorant of his perfections, or do entet 
rain falſe Notions concerning them, we hal 
either want thoſe Motives to Piety which the 
naturally ſuggeſt, or draw Arguments from then 
to encourage and juſtifie us in our Rebellion 
againſt him. And thus you ſee, in all theſe is 
ſtances, how indiſpenſably neceſſary right No 
Lag of God are to engage us to ſerve and oby 
im. 


S E C T. II. 


Rules for the forming right Apprehenſions 
of God, 


Ionyſius the Areopagite, and from him all the 
Scboolmen, aſſign three ways by which we 

are to frame our Apprehenſions of the Nature 
: Goch 


6 
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God. viz. Viam Cauſalitatis, viam Eminentie, & 
diam Remotion#s, i. e. the way of Cauſality, the 
way of Eminency, and the way of Remotion, The 
frſt conſiſts in arguing from thoſe Perfections 
which God hath cauſed and produced in his 
features to the perfections of his Nature. For 
rhatſoever degrees of perfection there are in the 
reature, they mult either be ancreated, which 
54 contrrdiction, or Hot from the Creator as 
rom the immenſe Ocean of all perfection; but 
tis impoſhble they ſhould flow from him, unleſs 
bey were firſt zz him. So that when we behold 
ch and ſuch perfections in the Creature, we 
ay from them moſt certainly ier that the ſame 
re all in God, who is the Cauſe and Fountain of 
hem; and tho' the Divine Nature abounds with 
anumerable Vertues and Perfections, yet 'tis im- 
poſhble for us, by our own natural Light, to 
{cover any other of them than thoſe of which 
te himſelf hath. imprinted ſome Specimens upon 


2 reated Beings; theſe being the only Scales by 
nich our Underſtanding can aſcend to the reach 
nd view of the divine perfections. But becauſe 
by Il created perfections are not only ort in their 


egrees, but alſo intermingled with defeds in their 


hem io Gad we ought carefully to abſtract from 
hem whatever is defellive, whether it be in ind 
r degree, For God is the cauſe: of perſellion 
ly, but not of defect; which, ſo far forth as it 
2090 natural to created Beings, hath no cauſe at all, 
ut is merely a negation or non. entity. For every 
reated thing was a negation or non-entity before 
ther it had a_poſirrve being, and it had only / 
weh of its primitive negation taken away from 
, as it had ie being conferred on it: and 
: therefore 


ery kind and nature; therefore in attributing 
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therefore fo far forth as it is, its being is to h 
attributed to that ſoverergn cauſe that produce 
it; but fo far forth as it & not, it's not being 
10 be attributed to that Original Non entity out d 
which it was preduced. For that which w 
once nothing, would i have been nothing, hal 
it not been for the cauſe that gave being to it 
and therefore that it is /o far nothing ſtill, i. 
limited and defettrue, is only to be attributed i 
its own primitive nothingneſs. As for inſtano 
if I give a poot Man an hundred Pounds, thy 
he is worth fo much Money is wholly owing t 
ant, but that he is not wofth an hundred more i 
owing only to his own Poverty; and quit ſo 
that 1 have fuch and ſuch perfettions of being 
wholly owing to God who produced me out d 
nothing, but that I have ſuch and fuch deed: d 
being is only owing to that Nor-emtry out d 
which he produced me; and therefore fince or 
perfections are derived from God, but not our 4 
feds, tis altogether as anrraſonable to attribut 
the /atter to him, as it is reaſonable to atttibul 

the former. | | 
Now the deſecls of created perfections whit 
we are to remove and abftradt from God in of 
Conceptions of him, are of two forts : Firſt o 
the thing : Secondly, of the mode of the thing 
The defect of the thing is when the thing 1. 
is ſuch as that it wholly excludes ſomethin! 
much better and more perfect; thus matter fe 
inſtance is defective in the thing, becauſe it et 
cludes ſpiritual and immaterial fubſtance, whic: 
is much more excellent than itſelf. The defe 
of the mode of the thing , is when the thing ! 
10 excellent in zrfeff, as that it excludes nothin} 
better, but yet is deficient in degrees of * 
Ic 
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don. As for inſtance , iſdom and Goodneſs, 


% and Underſtanding , are things ſo excel 


nt in themſelves, as that they exclude nothin 


at is more excellent, but yet as reſiding in 
cated Beings want a great many poſuble de- 


rees of perfection. Now both the defects be- 


g natural and uncauſed, and ſo cannot proceed 
om the Author of Nature, and nor proceeding 
om him, they cannot be ſuppofed to be in him, 
d therefore in our Conceptions of him ought 
Qt to be attributed zo him. In reſpect therefore 
f theſe twafold defects in created perfeQions, 
is neceſſary we ſhould conceive of God in the 
ay of Remotion and Eminence, as well as of 
uſality, otherwiſe we ſhall znjurioufly attribute 
d him the Defed&s of his Creatures, of which 
> is not the Cauſe, as well as their Per fections 
which he 55s. It therefore we would do God 
ht, in our Thoughts and Conceptions of him, 
e muſt in the firſt place remove from him all 
felt in the thing, 1. e. all matter and material 
erfections; becauſe they are defefve in their 
ry kind and nature, as excluding ſuch ſub- 
ance and perfections as are incomparably more 
cellent than themſelves; and this is to conteive 
him in the way of Remotion, which conſiſts 


removing all kind of matter and material affe 


ions from cur thoughts and apprehenſions' of 
od. And then in the ſecond place we muſt ab- 
ratt from him all defect in the mode of the thing, 
e. all the defect of degrees of theſe ſpiritual 
erfections of the Creature which we attribute 
„him, and raiſe and exalt them in our own 


Winds to their utmoſt height and eminence; and 
Wis is to conceive of him in the way of emi- 


ny, which conſiſts. in aſcribing to God the 
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Hort and limited perfections of his Creatures a 
ffructed from all defect and limitation. The 
three ways therefore are all indiſpenſably nec 
ſary'to lead us to a true diſcovery of the Natur 
of God; as will yet farther appear by the fol 
lowin Rules I ſhall lay down for the forming 
Fight notion and apprehenſion of him. 


.* Firſt, If we would think 47 iht of God, will 
muſt attribute all poſible perfellion to him. 
Secondly, In forming our Notions of his Pet 
fections we mult take our vie from the Perk: 
Qions we behold in his Crectures. 

[© Thirdly, In aſcribing to him the Perfections 
his Creatures, we mult ab/trat? from them ev: 
thing that is defetive and imper fell. 
Fourthly, In arguing from the PerfeQions 
the Creatare to the Perfections of God, we mil 
diſtinguiſh between the State and Relations ( 
God and Creature. | 

- Fifthly, Tho” in arguing from the PerfeQtio 
of the Creature to the Perfections of God we at 
not to ſubject him to the Rvles of a Ceatun 
yet we are not always to ſuppoſe his / 1 
his Power to be in perfect Subjedtion to the Pr 
fellions of his Nature. u 

Sixthly, In conceiving of his Perfections, wil" 

muſt always ſuppoſe them to be exactly har 
mio, and conſiſtent with each other. | 


I. To the forming of a right Apprebenſion 0 
God, it is neceſſary that we aſcribe to him 2 
Poffibie Perſedlion. For he being the firſt and / 
preme Cauſe from whence all the Perfed:ons 0 
Being are derived, muſt neceſſarily include al 
Perfection in himſe!f, and be all tho Ore 

a whic 


hich he hath communicared to others; for how 
Wn he give that which he bath got? It is true 
deed, free cauſes may give /eſs to their effects 
urWan they have in themſelves, bur it is impothble 
ey ſhould give more; though they may with. 
I from thoſe effects any perfellion or degree 
Perfection which they have, they cannot de- 
to them any which they have nor. Wholo- 
er therefore is a Perfection of Being, muſt ne- 
flarily be eſſential to that ſupreme Caute from 
hence all Being is derived; otherwiſe there 
puld be more in his effetfs than there is in 
mſelf, and conſequently more than he could 
pe, or be the cauſe of , which is a contradi- 
on. | 
And as all thoſe Perfections that are in created 
ings muſt neceſſarily exit in the Nature of 
dd, fo muſt all thoſe too that are poſſible in 
mſetves. For every perfection that is poſſible 
it ſelf muſt be poſſible to him who is the cauſe 
all things; but no perfection can be poſfible to 
that is not at/zally in him; fot no cauſe can 
duce that perfection in azothef which it hath 
t in itſelf, and therefore if thefe be any perfe- 
on that is not in him, tis impoſſible ic ſhould 
be produced hy him, and that which is im- 
[ible to God muſt be impoſſible in his own Ha- 
re, that which is not an Obje& of e-maporens 
wer is not an Obſect of any Power, and that 
ich is not an Object of any Power, is in itfelf 


poſſible in ir/e/f mult be poſſible to God, and 
ce no perfection that is not i him can be poſ- 
le to him; it neceſſarily follows, that all the 
rfections that are pHſible in themfelves are au- 
exiſting of the Nature of God. | 

| | X IL. In 
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poſible; Since therefore every perfection that 
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II. In forming our Notions of God's Perfect 
ons, we muſt take our riſe from thoſe perfefj 
ons which we behold in his Creatures. For o 
underſtanding being too ſhort- ſghted to penettai 
immediately into the Subſlance and Eſſence 
things, hath no other way to &now and appreber 
them, but either by their caz/es or by their el 
but now God being the firſt and "A a Foun 
tain of all Cauſes, cannot be known by his car 
becauſe he hath none, and therefore is knowail 
only by his efeds, that is, by the Works cf 
Creation that lie before us, and are within if 
proſpe& of our underſtandings; in the which 4 
that is excellent and good is an illuſtrious Comm 
and Parapbraſe upon God. | 
Now the Efeds of God are all reducible 
theſe four generals, Subſtance or Eſſence , Li 
Senſe and Reaſon ; all which are in Man, whi 
the Epitome of the World, and a compleat A 
of all the Works of God; and therefore not 
ly all theſe, but all the proper Excellencies 
Perfections of theſe, muſt be ſuppoſed to b 
God, from whem they are derived. 

The firſt Effect of God is Subſtance. N 
the proper perfections of ſubſtance are Amp!ii 
and Fulneſs of Being. By the Amplitude of 
ſtance, I mean its greatneſs or /argeneſs as to 
diffuſion or extent of it, in oppoſition to 1 
neſs, or which is the ſame thing, to being | 
ned to, or circumſcribed within a ſmall and 
conſiderable ſpace ; by the Fulneſs of Subſta 
I mean its having more of Eſſence or Being, 
which it is more removed from aot being, in 
poſition to things that have but /:r7/e being 
them, that are of ſo Reeting and tranſitory a 

ture as that they are next to nothing. Wheretor 
conceii 
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Nihaceiving of God, we muſt aſcribe to him theſe 
erections of Subſtance, even to their ztmoſ? 
ability, that is, we muſt conceive him to be a 
ing of infinite Amplitude, that is neither defi- 
d nor circumſcribed within any certain ſpace, 
t co-exiſts with, and penetrates and paſſes 
rough all things; and by thus conceiving of 
m we attribute to him Immen/ity, which con- 
s in being «rconfined by any bounds of ſpace 
the out /preading of himſelt to all places that 
can ſee or imagine, and infinitely beyond them. 
d then in conceiving of him we muſt alſo 
ibe to him iſinite Fulneſs of being, by which 
is fo ixſinitely removed from not being, as 
t he cannot bat be; and by thus conceiving 
him, we attribute to him zeceſſary Exiſtence, 
ich conſiſts in being out of all poſſibility of not 


g. e 

But then ſecondly, another of thoſe Works of 
from which we are to take our tiſe in eon- 
ing of his PerfeCtions, is Life. For he is the 
ſe and Fountain of all that Life that is in the 
1d, and therefore muſt not only have life in 
ſelf, but the ztmoſt perfection of it alſo that 
»fible. Now the Perfections of Life ate Ai. 
and Daration ; by Adroity I mean a vigo- 


; tos Power and Ability to act, in oppoſition to 
Me and Impotence, which muſt needs be a 
Ng pt! perfection of Lite, which is the /przng and 
ande of Action; by Duration I mean a lung 


tinuance of Life, in oppoſition to that which 
bort and momentary; tor the more /aſting the 
is; the more perfet it is, and the more there 


einach it. Whetefore in conceiving of God we 
at aſcribe to him rhe #1moſt perfection of life 
eto! is paſible, that is, we muſt conceive him to 
ACei! NOR? 
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be infinitely alive and K and doth why 
he pleaſes in Heaven and on Earth, and can eff 
whatſoever is poſibie in ſelf, and not repy 
nant to the other pertcftions of his Nature; a 
in thus conceiving of him, we attribute Omni; 
tence to him, which confiſts in an abi tod 
every thing that doth not imply a contradittiu 
either to the nature of the Ihe themſelves, 
to the nature and pertettions of the Deer, a: 
then in conceiving of him we mult alſo aſcii 
to him an infinite Duration of Lite, that is, 
Life that is not hounded either by a beginning 
an end, but is from everlaſting to everlaſiling, u 
co-exiſts and runs Parallel with all Duration pi 
and preſent, and to come; and by thus conc 
ving ot him we attribute Eternity to him, ht 
conſiſts in a bound/eſs Duration of Life witho 
any term of beginning or end. 

But then thirdly, Another of theſe Effefs 
God from which we are to take our riſc in c 
ceiving the Perfections of God, is Ser/c; | 
which I do not underſtand carna/ or maten 
Senſe only, which conſiſts in perceiving d 
Strokes and Impreſſions of material Object 0 
our Senſories, but Senſe in the general, wheilt 

it be of material or ſpiritual Beings. For, in 
ſpiritual Beings have as exquiſite a ſenſe of || 
ritual Objects as corporal ot corporeal ones, thi 
is no doubt to be made; becauſe otherwiſe | 
muſt ſuppoſe them inſenſible both of Pleaſu 
and Pain. Now the perfection of ſenſe is Qui 
neſs and Sagaciiy of Perception, whether it be! 
painful or of pleaſant , grateful or ungratt| 
Objects; and that is to be found not only | 
Beaſls and Men, but alto in ſeparated Spirits, 
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{nzels, and in God bimſelf, For though none of 
hele have any corporeal ſenſe to fee! and per- 
ewe the Impreſſions of corpora! Objects, yet 
hat both Angels and ſeparated Spirits have a 
piritual ſenſe of ſpiritual Impreſſions, by which 
ey are ſubjected to Pain and Pleaſure , cannot 
denied ; and though God by the infinite per- 
Aion of his Nature is exempt from all ſenſe of 
in, yet it cannot he ſuppoſed that he who is 
ie Fountain from whence all Senſe is derived 
ould himſelt be ſenſible; and if he be nor, 
e ought to ſuppoſe him as ſenſible of all that 
truly pleaſant and good, as it is poſhble to be; 
d where there is no infinite Good, as there is 
the Nature of God, ir is impoſſible to be i- 
tely ſenſible of it; and in thus conceiving, we 
tribute to him iinite Happineſs. For what 


re and Happineſs ; and this is the Happinels of 
ed, that he is infinitely Perfed in himſelf, and 
hnitely Sen ſible of his own Perfections, and 
etein infinitely pleaſed and delighted. 

Fourthly and laſtly, Another of thoſe Works 
God from whence we are to take our riſe in 
cceiving of his Perfection, is Reaſon. For 
at /b. of reaſon which ſhineth in Humane and 
ngelical minds being rayed forth, and derived 
om him, he muſt be ſuppoſed not only to have 
aon ia bim/elf, but to have it in its utmoſt 


n conſiſts in Know/edge and Wiſdom, in the 
nderſtandiag, and Refitude or Righteouſneſs in 
ly %%%. By Knowledge | mean col. ſideriug and 
s, derſtanding things ab/o/utely as they are in 
ngelheir on Natures, in theig Fowers and Propor- 
„ Differences and Circumſtances. By Mien 

| Y 2 un- 


ſe is an infinite Senſe of Good but infinite Plea- 


able Per ſeclion. Now the perfection of rea - 
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I underſtand a thorough conſideration of thing 
as they are related to one another under the Ng 
tion of means and ends, and of their fitneſs « 
#nfitneſs to the end and purpoſes they are de 
figned for. Wherefore in conceiving of God w 
muſt aſcribe to him all pofib/e Knowledge ant 
Wiſdom, that is, a perfect Comprehenſion of 2 
things that either are, or have been, or h be 
or can be; in ſhort, a knowledge infinite y er 
tenſive, as comprehending all &nowable ** 
and infinitely extenſive, as ſeeing every fing 
Object in all its Relations, Dependencies, ml 
Circumſtances with a moſt perfet and inf. 
View; and in thus conceiving of him we att 
bute to him Omnſcience and infinite Wiſts 
By Redlitude or Riebreouſneſs in the Will, whit 
is the other Perfection of Reaſon, I mean a C 
formity of the Vill, and conſequently of che 4 
feltion and Ations to all that right reaſons l 
Hates and preſcribes; for the proper Office ( 
Reaſon is to condutt the Will, and to pi 
Bounds and Meaſures to our Principles of At 
on; and in following Right Reaſon, and chf 
and refuſing by its eternal Preſcriptions, coll 
the Ref:tude of the Vill, and in that all Mo 
Perfection. In conceiving of God therefore 
mult atiribute to him all thoſe moral Perfelli 
which confiſt in the intire Compliance of | 
ill with the Dictates of his i=falible Redj 
and chaſing every thing which Right Real 
approves, and refuſing every thing which it & 
allows, and this with the moſt perfect freed 
and exai/neſs, and in thus concerving of him 
attribute to him infinite Goodneſs, infinite 
ſlice and infinite Truth. For as for the firſt, u 
infinite Goodneſs, which conſiſts in the znvarid 
| Inclinati 
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Inclination of his ill to do good to, and pro- 
cure the Happineſs of his Creatures, by which 
he is infinitely removed from Envy and Malice, 
Right Reaſon dictates to him, that being infi- 
Wricely happy in himſelß, the beſt and moſt beco- 
Wing thing he can do, is to propagate his own 
ikeneſs and reſemblance by doing good to, and 
procuring the Happineſs of others; and that Ex- 
y and Malice, which are the Properties of poor 
and indigent Beings, are infinitely anbeſeeming 
im who is a /e!f-/uficient Nature: and accor- 
lingly his 77, which always follows his Rea- 
on is infinitely propenſe to the one, and aver ſe 
o the other. And as for the ſecond, which is 
nfinite Zuſtice , which confiſts in dealing with 
is Creatures according to their ſeveral deſerts , 
by which he is infinitely removed from all par- 
zality and injuſtice, right reaſon diQtates to him, 
hat fince there is an immutable good and evil in 
be Actions of free and reaſonable Agents, it is 
It that thoſe who do good ſhould receive good 
rom him, who is the ſupreme Fudge and Mode- 
ator, and thoſe who do Evil, Evil, in Propor- 
ion to the good and evil of their doings, and 
hat to reward evil actions, and to puniſh good 
nes, or to reward thoſe that are /e/s good be- 
ond thoſe that are more , or puniſh theſe thar 
re more evil beneath thoſe that are /eſs, is to go 
roſs to the natures and reaſons of things; and 
y theſe Dictates of Reaſon, his Will is invaria- 
regulated in all its Tranſactions with his 
reatures. Laſtly, as for infinite Truth, which 
onſiſts in a perfect Agreement of his Declarati- 
with his Intentions, eſpecially in matters of 
of romiſe;, whereby he is infinitely removed from 
ill deceit and — right Reaſon es to 
201 4 im, 
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him, that to ſpeak truth is the only natural end 


of eating, that to promiſe is to give a right 
and to intend to perform tritt Fuſtice; that o- 
the contrary Lying perverts the uſe of Speech, 
ard betrays a baſeneſs and meanneſs of Spirit, 
that to deceive is to injure, and to falſifie Pio. 
miſe is to commit a Robbery ; and accordingly 
his Will, which is ever guided by his Reaſon, 
embraces Truth, and rejeds Falſhood with infinit; 
Abhorrence. 

And thus from the various Perfections of God) 
Tiorks which are before us, we may fairly argu: 
to all the Perfections of God himſelf. For what 
ſocver PerfeCtions he hath given, he muſt hay 
and whatſoever Perfections he Dat h, he muſt hay: 
ſo far as it is poſſible; for if it be poſſible, it 
muſt be within his Power, and if it be within his 
Power, to be ſure 'tis included in his Nature; 
otherwiſe he mult chuſe to be /e/s Perfect whe 
it is in his Power to be more. And by thus tt 
king our riſe to God from the Perfections of thi 
Creature, we diſcover him to be an immenſe ſel} 
exiſting Subſtance, that is omnipotent, eterniW 
infinitely &rowrng and wiſe, juſt and good, fait. 
ful and hay. But to render our Diſcovery yl 
more complear, 

III. It is neceſſary that, in aſcribing to hig 
the perfection of the Creature, we abſtrad fro 
them every thing that is defe:rve and 7mper fel 
For to be ſure there is nothing can be defect. 
or imperfect in the Cauſe and Author of all Pe 
tection. So that whereas all other Beings ha 
tome azfet or other intermingled with their peri 
fettions, and do either cant ſome kind of pu 
tecti. n, or ſome degree of thoſe kinds wherewill 
they are aGorned, God hath all &Ainds and al 
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degrees of all kinds of perfection; and ſo we 
t. muſt conceive of him, if we would do him right 
on when we attribute to him the above -· nam'd per- 
ch fections. As for inſtance, when we attribute to 
him the perfections of ſubſt ance we muſt ab- 
ro. N¶ rad from them the defect of Corporeity or ma- 
glyMtcria/ extenſion, which compared with Spiritua- 
ſen lay is a mighty defet and imperſedion of ſub- 
nit ſtence, both as to its Amplitude and Fulneſs of 

Eſſence. For no Corporeal ſubſtance can be at the 
od iame time in the ſame place where another cor- 
poreal ſubſtance is; becauſe it confiſts of ſuch 
parts as cannot pererrate each other; ſo that 


every body muſt be limited in preſence, becauſe 
naveWit cannot be where another body is; whereas a 
e, 8/1717 being penetrable z , can penetrate or 
1 kipaſs thro' 4% things, and conſequently be preſent 


Wet the ſame time, and in the ſame place, where 
not only other Bodies are, but other Spirits 
00, So that by attributing body or matter to 
10d, we mult neceſſarily confine and limit the 
lnplitude of his ſubſtance, which if it be bod:- 
y, muſt neceſſarily be exc/ude! from all thoſe 
places in which other bodily ſubſtances are, and 
onſcquently have but a finite and limited pre- 
ſence, which utterly deſtroys the infinite Am- 
plitude and Omnipreſence of his ſubſtanc2. And 


fronWhen bodily ſubſtances being all compounded of 
r fel Wroifible parts, and conſequently liable ro be 
CinWvided and corrupted, cannot have that ſulneſs 
Pee Being in them which Spirits have, which are 
harWimple and wncompounded ſubſtances, and conſe- 
 perF{uently void of all principles of corruption 
pa that by attributing body or matter to God, we 


abttraft from the infinite fulneſs of his Being, 
Wand inſtead of aſcribing to him zeceſſ exi- 
[lence, 


ä 
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fence, which puts him beyond all poſſeb/ity of 
not being, degrade him into a diviſible and cor 
ruptible nature. Wherefore in attributing t 
God the perfeCtions of ſubſtance, we mult 4, 
ſtrat from them all matter and material af 
fections, and conceive of him as a moſt pur; 
and /imple Spirit. 

Again, when we attribute to him the perfcQi. 
ons of /ife, viz. Power or Activity and Duration, 
we muſt wholly abftratt from them all thoſe in 

_ perfelions, with which they are commixt in the 
Creature. As for inſtance, acfivity in the Cres 
ture is attended with labour and pains ; the no 
abſtracting of which from the Activity of Gu 
made Ez:curus ſuppoſe him to be a reſtive Be 
ing, that withdrew himfelf from Action, for feu 
of diſturbing his own happineſs by it; wheres 
labour and pains are the imperfections of AQtivi 
ty, and fo ought not to be admitted into ou 
conception of God's, which being infinite, ther: 
is nothing can be difficult or unraſie to him, 
For it is becauſe of zmperfettion that /abour and 
trouble do attend any Beings in their Operations; 
could they do what they do perfely, it would 
be no labour at all to them. God therefore ha: 
ving an infinite power to effect what he pleaſe, 
whatſoever he doth he doth it moſt perfedly, 
and coniequently without any %, or labour; 
and fince all things were derived from him, and 
are dependant upon him, they muſt all be per: 

feltly ſubject to his power; and where there 1 
j perfect ſubjefion there can be no reſiſtance, and 

1 where there is no reſiſtance there can be no 1. 
| bour. And then as for Duration, which is the 

other perfection of Life, in the Creature it is at. 

tended with dependance. For there is no Y 
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but depends upon God, to be Hortned or pro- 
longed according to his pleaſure ; the lives of all 
Beings are maintain'd and ſupplied by his all- 
enlivening Power and Influence, which if he 
withdraw from them but one moment, they pre- 
ſently expire; ſo that the duration of all created 
life is dependent and precarious, and even thoſe 
Beings that ſhall live for ever, have no other 
tenure of life bur God's . and Pleaſure, who 
with the breath of his Noſtrils can em them 
put when he pleaſes. But the duration of God's 
Lite is altogether independant; for he ſubſiſts 
of himſelf, trom that infinite fulneſs of Being 
that is in him, and bath done fo from all Eter- 
nity paſt when there was no other cauſe but him- 
ſelf in being, and therefore can do ſo to all E- 
ternity to come without the ſupport or affiſtence 
of any other cauſe. So that he is not at all be- 
holden for his duration to the good will and plea- 
ſure of any other Being, but derives from an in- 
exhauſtible ſpring of lite within himſelf, whence 
he alſo derives life to all other Beings. 

Again, when we attribute to him the perfecti- 
on of ſenſe, viz. quickneſs and exquiſiteneſs of 
perception, we mult wholly abſtract from ir all 
that zmperfettion with which it is attended in 
the Creature; for in them it is attended with 
lundry affeions which argue imperfedlion in their 
nature and happineſs; ſuch as Fear, Sorrow, Re- 
pentance, Deſperation, and the like; all which 
argue a defect ot Power or Wiſdom, and proceed 
from a quick ſenſe of evil paſ?, or preſent, or to 
come, which is inconſiſtent with perfect Happi- 
neſs. When therefore we attribute ro God this 


perfection of /enſe, we maſt abſtratt from it 
all thoſe affections which proczed from th- ſenſe 
0 
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of evil or pain, For he is ſo infinitely perfect 
both in nature and happineſs, that no evil can 
approach him to vex or diſturb him, or make 
any painful impreſſions on his Nature, and being 
ſo, it is impoſſible that in propriety of ſpeech 
he would either fear, or grieve, or repent, or 
deſpair. All theſe affections indeed are in Scrip. 
ture attributed to him, but then it is in an in. 
proper and metaphorical ſenſe; not as if he did 
at any time fee! theſe paſſions within himſelf, 
but becauſe he demeans himſelf towards z as if 
he did; nor as if the affections themſelves had 
any place in his Nature, but becauſe the natural 
effects of them appear in his act ions and behavi- 
our. And though there is no doubt but he e. 
ſents all thoſe evils which good men ſafer, 
and bad men commit, yet it is not from any 
painful impreſſion that they make upon his Na. 
ture; for he neither feels the miſeries he Sine 
and relieves, nor is vex'd at the ſins he deteſts 
and ehbors, but all the reſentment he hath both 
of the evil of our ſufferings and /ins, is perfect. 
1275 to himſelf, and devoid of all pain and 
iſt urbance, Tis true, his V being perfect) 

reaſonable, muſt be differently affe ed toward; 
different Objects, and contrarily affected towards 
contra) y Objects, becauſe they propoſe to it dit- 
ferent and contrary Reaſons ; and therefore as 
it muſt be affected with complacency towards goo! 
Objects, ſo ir muſt be aftected with abborrence 
towards bad, but this ahhorrence ariſes not ei- 
ther from any ſenſe of hurt they do him, or fear 
of hurt they can do him, his Nature being who!- 
ly impoſſible, but from the repug nancy they beat 
to his own znfallible reaſon ; and his abhorrence 
being wholly founded in his Re/or, and nor in 
any 
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any ſenſe or feeling he hath of the evil he de- 
teſts, muſt upon this account be ſtript of all 
grief and vexation. Wherefore in attributing to 
God the perfection of ſenſe, we mult take care 
to abſtratt from it all thoſe affe&;ons which 
ſpring out of the zperfef;on either of our a- 
ture, or our hat pine ſs. 

But then in the laſt place, when we attribute 
to him the perfections of Reaſon, viz. Kaonuledge 
and Rectitude of Vill, we mult alſo abſtract from 
them all thoſe imperfections with which they are 
attended in the Crearures ; as for inſtance, Know- 
ledge in the Creature is attended with reaſoning 
and diſcour ing, that is, inferring one thing from 
another, arguing Conſequents from Principles, 

and Effefts from Cauſes, which is a great mper- 
ſellion of Knowledge, and a plain Indication 
that it is marrow and confined in it ſelf, and 
not to be improved without /abour and ſtudy. 
For, that we are fain to infer one thing 
out of another, is an evident token that we 
know but in part, becauſe in this way our 
knowledge muſt be ſucceſſive, and we mult 
know one thing before we can know another; 
ve muſt know the Principles before we can 
WH know the Con/ſequents, and the Cauſes before 
te Eels; elfe how can we deduce the one from 


the other? And this deducing or inferring re- 


 W quires a great.deal of /tudy and labour. Where- 
| WM fore: in attributing Anowledge to God, we mult 
abſtract from it this impertection of reaſoning 
and diſcourſe ; for his knowledge being infinite 
or unconfined by the utmoſt extenſion and durati- 
on of things, doth at one Intuition or /imple view 
behold all things paſt, and preſent, and to come, yea, 
whenſoever, whereſoever, or howſoever poſſible ; 
| | an 
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and beholding as he doth all Conſegquents in their 
Principles, all Effects in theit Cauſes, he doth not 
know one thing after another, but comprehends 
them a together in his infinite mind, without 
any ſucceſſion or improvement. So that from 
all Eternity paſt he knew as much as he doth 
now, and as much as he wil do to all Eternity 
to come ; for his Knowledge was always nfinite, 
and what is infinite admits not either of ore 
or leſs. And then for that other perfection of 
reaſon which conſiſts in Rectitude of Will, in the 
Creature it is acquired, even as that Knowledge 
and Wiſdom is by which it is weaſured and 7: 
gulated. For Rectitude of i conſiſting in 
chu ſing and reſuſing as right Reaſon directe, mult 
needs be acquired in the Creature, becauſe tha 
Right Reaſon is ſo, by which it chuſes and re 
fuſes; ſo that there is the ſame defect and im. 
perfection in the Rectitude of ur Wills as there 
IS in our Reaſon and Knowledge, that is, that it 
is not altogether, but acquired by degrees, and 

ſo it may be is infinitely ſucceſſive and improve 
able. Wherefore in attributing to God RetQti- WW 
rude of Will, which, as I ſhewed before, confilts 
in Goodneſs, and Fuſtice, and Truth, we at: 
wholly to abſtrat from it this imperte&ion 0 
being acquired. For it is eſential to his Will to 
follow the Dictates of his Underſtanding and Rex 
ſon, and eſſential to his Underſtanding to dittat? 
{11 to his Will all the parts and degrees of Goodnels, 
Il Juſtice and Truth; ſo that the rectitude of his 
Will is znfinite both as to the extent and degree: 
| of ir, there being no good, no degree of good that 
an infinite reaſon can propoſe, but what his Will 
| Moth moſt readily embrace, and perfectly com 
T with; fo that the Rectitude of his V =} 
| Eo uch 
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uch as could not be acquired part after part, de- 
ree after degree, becauſe it is eſſentially infinite; 4 
nd from everlaſting he was as good, and as juft, if 
nd as faithful as now, and to everlaſting he can- * 
ot be better, or juſter, or faithfuller than he | | 
„ becauſe what is eſſentially finite admits no 5 
pruvement either of parts or degrees. And thus 
ou Tee how in all theſe reſpects it is abſolutely 
Peceſſary to the framing a right Apprehenſion of ; 
ad, that in aſcribing to him the perfeclions of ö 
he Creature, we abſtract all thoſe defect? and 
nperfedlions with which they are intermixt. 1 
IV. It is neceſſary that in anguing from the 1 
derfections of the Creatures to the perfections T 
f God, we diſtinguiſh between the Hate and 1 
ation: of Gad and Creatures. For there are 1 
pany things which are perfections in the Cea- I 
ure conſidering their ſtate which would be im- h 
terfeQtions in God conſidering has, and ſo on | 
e contrary. As for inſtance, to be dependant 1 
Ind bumble, reſigned and ſubmiſſive; to be grate- 4 
Wu and devout, are perfections in the Creature, 
xcauſe there is a Being infinitely above them in 
Il degrees of all ſorts of perfettion, in Know: 
dee and Wiſdom, in Power and Goodneſs, in Fu- 
lee and Truth; a Being to whom they owe 
emſelves, and all the good rhings they poſſeis, 
nd upon whom they depend for all that they 
re, or enjoy, or hope for; and therefore it in- 
nitely becomes them to bie themſelves before 
um, to truſt to, and depend on him, and reſign 
emſelves on him; to ſupplicate him for all 
hey want, and thank him tor all they enjoy; 
ut for God to be humble, who is infinitely per- 
t above all, for God to depend, who is the Up- 
older of all, for him ro ſubmit who is Lord 7 1 
ä all, 
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all, or to be devout and grareſul, who is t 
ſupreme Fountain and Proprietor of all, would h 
to ſneak and condeſcend fat beneath the infinit 
dignity of his Nature. As on the contrary, ti 
love himſelf above all, to ſer up his Will above a 
other Wills, and to expect and require that thy 
ſhould do homage to it; to exact Adoration an 
Worſhip from all; and to appropriate it to him: 
ſelf from all other Beings, are excellencies an 
perfections inGod, becauſe he is infinitely amiabl 
above all other Beings, and therefore ought in 
treaſon to love himſeli above all, infinitely ca 
above all other Beings, and therefore ought it 
reaſon to expect that all other Being ſhould kk 
ſubjeq to him; in a word, becauſe he, and b 
alone is God, and hath all divine Perfections 21M 
propriate to himſelf, and therefore ought in re 
ſon. to expect that all capable Permpgs ſhoul! 
acknowledge his Divinity by ſuitable actions, an 
reftraia their acknowledgment of it wholly 
himſelf , but for a Creature that is infinitely 4% 
lovely than God, and infinitely inferiour to hin 
to lobe itſelf, and ſer up its own Will abort 
him, and invade his Throne and Divinity, an 
arrogate to itſelf his Honour and\Worſhip, | 
not only anreaſonable, but impious. In this ca 
therefore men muſt carefully diſtinguiſb bet wet! 
the fates of God and Creature, and not att! 
bute to him thoſe perfegtions of the Crearur 
which are proper to it under the notion of Cre 
ture, becauſe in fo doing we ſha!l infinitely d: 
grade him; bur wharſoever is in irſe!f a pe 
feftion, preciſely conſidered from all reſpetts 1 
the ſtate and relations of a Creature, that we 
ought to ſcribe to God in its utmoſt exrent an 
degree. [UNS 2. DON p 
12 r 
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And yet even here it will in many Caſes be ne- 
eſſary for us to keep this diffipction of God and 
reatare in our Minds: For though whatfoever 
> abſolutely and in irſe!f a Perfection in the 
reature, is alſo a Perfection in God; yer con- 
dering the tate of God, that may be an exer- 
ſe of abſolute perfection in him, which would 
> imperfeQtion in a Creature. As for inſtance, 
iſdom and Goodneſs and Fuſtice are abſolute 
erfections in a Creature, and therefore oughr 
d be attributed to God; but it doth not thence 
low that hat is no exerciſe of theſe perfelli- 
xs in God, which is not fo in Creatures. It is 
at of Wiſdom in a Creature to purſue his 
ds by the moſt probab/e means, but ir doth not 
erefore follow that it is an ac of fo/ly in God 
effect his ends by contrary means, becauſe he 
ing not only a//-wi/e, but all powerfzl, which 
Creature is, can make the moſt contrary 
Weans as ſubſervient to his ends as the moſt 
obable ,, and therefore fomerimes to diſplay the 
eatneſs of his Power, and to excite our atten- 
n and reverence, he chuſes to operate by con. 
ary means, and when he doth fo, he chufeth 
olt wiſely. Again, it is an act of Goodre/s in 14 
ſuccour the unfortunate, and reſcue oppteſſed 
nocence from z#ndeſerved calamities; and not 
do ſo, when we can with 2a/e, and without any 
ejudice to our felves; is a high degree of alice 
d ill. nature But it doth not therefore follow, 
at it is an act of malice in God to permit inno- 
nce to /uffer, when, with eaſe and without the 
alt damage to himſelf, he can telieve it, becauſe 
ing infinitely wiſe and powerful, which no Crea- 
te is, he can infallibly bring good out of evil, 
9 idvance us to bat pincſt by ſuffering ;, and 
2 therefore 


Ar 
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therefore ſometimes he permits the innocent to 
ſuffer evil, thereby to procure them ſome great 
and Jaſting good; when he doth fo, it is an ad 
of great Goodneſs in him. Once more, it is 7. 
ſtice to the Creature not to &ill or hurt the Inn. 
cent, not to deprive them of any good they are 
rightly poſſeſsd of; and to act contrary is greu . 
injuſtice, becauſe we have no right to another 
man's Life, or Limbs, or Goods, unleſs he forſeii: 
them to us by ſome anfuſt attempt to deprive u 
of ours; but it doth not therefore follow, that i 
would be unjuſt in God to do fo, who being the 
ſupreme Proprietor of our Lives, and Limbs, ani 
Goods, which no Creature is of any other Crea; 
rures, can juſtly reſume them when he pleaſes, 
be we never fo innocent, becauſe they are bis own; 
whatever he gave us, he can 7a%e atoay from us 
without any injury, becauſe he rather dent than 
gave it us, reſerving the abſolute Propriety in him. 
ſelf; and his right being ſupreme, abſolute and 
independent, and ours but ſubordinate and cond. . 
tional, whatſoever we can juſtly do he can juſij 
do, and abundantly more; ſo that though we ma 
argue this or that ist in the Creature, thereto: 
it is jaſt in God, yet we cannot argue e contri 
this or that is juſt in God, therefore it is juſt , 
the Creature, becauſe His right in a things is ir 
finitely paramount to our right in any thing; and 
therefore tho' he cannot without our own Aan 
and forfeiture reduce us to a worſe tate than thut 
of not being, wherein he found us, becauſe to do ſo 
would be equivalent to the ting away from u 
more than he gave us, and conſequently more than 
he hath a rigbt to, yet God's right being infinitely 
more abſolute and reten/ive than ours, he Cal 
juſtly take away from s infinitely more than wiſh, 
: cans © 


—— 
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Chap. VI. 
can 7zſt/y rake away from one another, And there- 
fore to correct the iniquities of wicked Nations 
and Parents, God ſometimes lays his hand upon 
good Kings, and innocent Children, and either de- 
bpirives them of their Comforts, and purſues them 
"KD with conſtant infel:c:ties, or puts an untimely pe- 
nod to their /ives; and when he doth ſo, he hath 
an abſolute right to do it, which no other Being 
can pretend to. Wherefore in attributing to God 
me perfections of the Creature, we are carefully 
co diſtinguiſh between the fate of God and Crea- 
tures, and neither to aſcribe to him any of thoſe 
Werfetions which belong to a Creature, 2s a 
Creature, nor to bound rhe exerciſe of thoſe abſo- 
Wutions we aſcribe to him by the Rules and Limi- 
ations of the Creature, 

V. Although in arguing from the perfections of 
the Creature to the perfettions of God, we are not 


5 dught always to fuppoſe his Will and Power to 


We entirely ſubje to the Mcral perſections of his 
Jun Natute, For God who is infinitely exalted 
i Ebove all other Beings, can be /#bje to no other 
„Lew, but that of his own Effenrial I:i/dotr, and 
"W7fice, and Goodneſs ; and fince every thing hath 
5 rigbt to exerciſe its own faculties, fo far forth 
IS it is juſt and /awful, God who is ſubjec to no 
pther Law but only that of his own perfections, 
ath an eſſential right to wil and do whatever that 
aw allows and approves of, Now the perfedli. 
e of God which give Law to his Will and Power 
Ire thoſe which, for diſtinction ſake, we call 
Moral, beeauſe their Office is the fame in him 

vith that of moral Vertwes in the Creature, viæ. to 
onduft and regulate his Will and Powers of aQti- 
n; and thefe Mora! PRIOR are his Viſdom, 

2 


1 
nd 


1 


and 


0. /ubje him to the Rules of a Creature, yet we 
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and Goodneſs, Fuſtice and Truth, which being all 
eſſential to him, are as much a Law to hzs I, 
and Power, as Moral Laws are to ours; And to 
ſuppoſe his i and Power not to be perfeQly 
ſubjelt to them, is to ſuppoſe him a very de. 


fetlrve and imperfett Being, a lawful! Will ant 


Power being the greateſt defef in Nature. Where. 
fore to ſecure our minds againſt all injurious ap- 
prehenſions of God, this is a moſt neceſſary Rule, 
that we conceive him to be ſuch a Being as can 
neither wil nor at any thing but what his own EL. 
ſential Viſdom, and Goodneſs, and Fuſtice do h. 
prove; that in all his Decrees, Purpeſes, Choices, 
and Adlions conſults his Mora! perfections, and 
perfectly regulates himſelſ by them, and dorh nei. 
ther chuſe nor refuſe, eleft nor reprobate, ſave noi 
damn without their full confent and approbation, 
For to affirm that he is nor obliged ro regular 
himſelf by Wiſdom, and Fuſtice, and Goodneſs, ot 
that he can do otherwiſe, is to attribute to him! 


Power to Will and Act fooli/hly, maliciouſly, and tl 


e 
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unjuſtly, which indeed is not fo properly Pouer A 


as Impotence, and to ſuppoſe that he can tha 
Will and Ad, is to deny that he is :7finitely Wiſe, 


and Juſt, and Good, which utterly excludes all 


Palſibility of being otherwiſe in any reſpect or de. 
gree. For to be infinitely Wiſe and Juſt, is to be 


infinitely removed from tolly and injuſtice, which 


nothing can be, that hath the /eaſt degree of poſi 


bility to act untoiſely or unjuſtly. Wherefore in 
conceiving of God, it is always to be ſuppoſed that 


his W:!! and Power are fo immutably ſubject to in 
the Mora! perfections of his Nature, as that it ; NW 
impaſſible for him to Will or Act againſt them. NR 
For all the Jiberty of Will that is dererminable (Ct 
to good or evil, juſt or unjuſt, is a flato or imper (ſu 

fectin 
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fellion in the reaſonable nature, becauſe it ſpeaks 
bis Will to be deſedlive in that which is the 2t- 
© mt poſſibility of Goodneſs and Fuſtice, i. e. in 
being immutably determined thereunto ; and there- 
fore to attribute ſuch a liberty to God, is to ſcan- 

2 dalize his Nature, and reproach it with imper- 

fection. For all that Power which is not con- 

ducted by Zuftice and Goodneſs is only power to 
10 miſchief, to tyrannze over other Beings, and to 
port and play with their miſeties; which is ſo far 
from being a perfedlion of Power, that it proceeds 
from the moſt wrerched weakneſs and impotence. 
So that by attributing ſuch a potoer ro God, we 
foully a/ perſe and b/aſpheme him, and inſtead of a 
Gad imagine a worſe Devil, and more qualified to 


do miſchief than any that are now in Hell, who 
tho' they are powerful exozgh to do miſchief, are 
none of them Omnipotently miſchievous ;, it is to 
| magnifie a God without a Deity, that is, without 
that Eſſential Reftitude of Will wherein all his 


al 


ö Moral perfections do conſiſt, which are the Crows 


and Glory of his Nature. For to be good and juſt 
; are the brighteſt Rays of the Deity, the Rays that 
illaßtrate and glorifie all his other perfettions, and 
without which, infinite Knowledge and infinite 
Power, would be nothing but infinite Craft and 
Aiſchief; ſo that to imagine that he hath any 771 
or Power that is not Eſſentially ſubject to his Mo- 
ral perfections, is to deface the very beauty of his 
Nature, and repreſent him the moſt horrid thing 
in the World. Wherefore in conceiving of God 
ue ought to fix hig as the main and fundamental 
kule of our zboyghrs, that he hath no IWi/! to 
ble Cbaſe, or Power to Ad, but what are in perfe# 
7 ſubjection to infinite Wiſdom, and Fuſtice, and 
n Goode /r; and this 1 {ecure our minds rom 
| 3 k 
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all thoſe rigid and ſour 'apprehenfions of him, e 
which by reflefing on his Mora! perfections do n 
him the greatelt diſbonour, and repreſent him the a 
moſt diſedvantageouſly to mankind. | In 
VI. And laſtly, it is alſo neceſſary that in con- 
ceiving of the perfections of God we always ſup. I 
poſe them exactly harmonious and conſiſtent with N p 

each other. For all perfections of Being, ſo fa 
forth as they are perfections, are conſiſtent with N is 

each other, and like ftrazt lines drawn from the 
ſame Centre run on together without cro/ing ot 
interfering. For there is nothing contrary to pet i 
fection but imperfeclion, and there is no diſasree. 3 
ment but what ariſes from contrariety. When 
therefore we conceive of the perfetions of Gol, 
we muſt conceive of them, as that there may be 
no manner of 1ncon/iſtency or diſagreement between 
them, otherwiſe we muſt admit into our concep | 
tions of them ſomething or other that is defectiu Bi 

or imperfett. As for inſtance, in God there is | 
infinite Viſdom, and infinite Fuſtice, infinite Good: c. 
neſs, and infinite Mercy; wherefore if we would 
conceive aright of theſe his glorious perfeCtions 
we muſt take care not to admit any Norzon off 
any one of them that renders it repugnant to any is 
other, but ſo to conceive of them altagether Ms 
that they may mutually accord and agree with R. 
each other. For while we apprehend his Good-Þ 
neſs to be ſuch as that it will not accord with his 
Wiſdom, we muſt either ſuppoſe his Wiſdom 
to be Craft, or his Goodneſs to be Foy; and 
whilſt we apprehend his Mercy to be ſuch as that 
it will not agree with his Juſtice, we muſt either 
ſuppoſe his Juſtice ro be Cueliy, or his Mercy toÞ 
be Hind Piiy and Fondneſt; and it is certain, thatÞ 
that Good neſs cannot be à Perfection which ex 
cecdi 
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ceeds the meaſures of Wiſdom, nor that Mercy 
rveither which tranſgreſſes the bounds of Juſtice. 
and fo on the contrary. For if either God's Good- 
Ineſs excludes his Wiſdom, or his Wiſdom his 
-©:Goodneſs ; if either his Mercy ſwa/low up his 
juſtice, or his Juſtice his Mercy, there is an ap- 
parent repugnance and contrariety between the 
and where there is a contrariety there muſt h 
imperfection in one, or rFother, or both. 
| Wherefore, if we would apprehend them 2/to- 
Wether, as they truly are in God, that is, under 
the notion of perfettions, we mult fo conceive of 
them as that in all reſpects they may be perfectly 
n {conſiſtent and harmonious; as that his Wiſdom 
may not claſß with his Goodneſs, nor his Good- 
x neſs with his Wiſdom ; as that his Mercy may 
Il 
5 


ot juſtle with his Juſtice, nor his Juſtice with his 
Mercy; that is, we muſt conceive him to be as 
oi ſe as he can be with infinite wiſdom, as good 
as he can be with infinite goodneſs, as juſt as he 
can be with infinite mercy, and as merciful as he 
can be with infinite Juſtice, which is to be w/e, 


and good, and juſt, and merciful, fo far as it is a 
ol perfection to be fo. For to be wiſe beyond what 
is good, is Craft; to be good beyond what is wiſe, 
5s Dorage ; to be juſt beyond what is merciful, is 
th Rigour to be merciful beyond what is juſt, is E 2— 
direc; that is, they are all perfection, fo far 


25 they are beyond what is per fed. Wherefore we 
Hora! Perfections as running atilt at one ano- 
cher, but to conceive of them a// rogerher as one 
Entire perfection, which, though, like the Centre 
to hof a Circle, it hath many Lines drawn from it 
dat round about, and ſo is look'd upon ſometimes as 
„che term of his Line, and ſometimes of rÞa, yer 
71 | 2 4 18 


goughr to he very careful not torepreſent theſe his 
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is but one common and undivided term to them 
all; or, to ſpeak more plainly, though it exert 
iiſelf in different ways and actions, and operates 


diverſly according to the diverſities of its Ohe 
and accordingly admits of divers Names, ſuch as 
Wiſdom, Goodneſs, Fuftice and Mercy, yet is in 
itſelf but one /emple and indiviſible Principle of Þ 
Mion, all whoſe operations, how diverſe ſoever, 

are ſuch as perfectly accord with each other, 


whoſe acts of Wiſdom are all infinitely good, 


whoſe acts of Goodneſs are all — wiſe, i 


whoſe acts of Juſtice are infinitely merci ful, and 


whole acts of Mercy are infinitely jaſt; ſo tha 


in his, as well as in their extenſion and degrees 
they are all moſt perfe@, viz. that they always 
operate with mutual conſent, and in perfect har- 
mony, And while we thus conceive of the divine 
perfections, our minds will be mightily /ecurel 
againſt all thoſe falſe apprebenſians of God which 
lead ro ſuperſtition and preſumption ; for welh || 
ſo apprehend his wi/dom and juſtice as not to be 
ſuperſtitiouſly afraid, and ſo apprehend his good: 
neſs and mercy as not to be preſumptuouſly ſecure; 
and as on the one hand his Juſtice will proted 


his Mercy from being abaſed by our wanton \ccu We 
Tity, ſo on the other hand his. Goodneſs will!“ 


protect his Wiſdom from being mifrepre/ented by 


our anxious ſuſpicion, For while we confidet WM 


his mercy thus zempered with his juſtice, and his | 


wiſdom wich his goodneſs, we can neither expel 


impunity from the one if we continue wicked 


nor yer ſuſpect any. 1% de/ign againſt us in the 


ot her, if we return from our epil ways, and perk: 


Vere in well doing. 
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SECT. Il. 


Of the Cauſe of our Miſ-a rehenſions 
| 4 7 GOD. * 


1 Now proceed to the laſt thing I propoſed 

which was to % en and remove the cauſes of 
Mens Mi/-apprehen/ions of God: many of which 
are ſo ſecret and obſcure, ſo peculiar to the frame 
and temper of Mens Brains, ſo intertwoven with 
| [the infinite varieties of humane Conſtitutions, 
that it is very difficult, if not impoſſible, to trace 
tem ſo as to make an exa# Enumeration of them 
all and therefore I ſhall only aſſign the moſt 
common and vi/ible 771 by which the genera- 
lity of Men are miſled in their Apprebenſiont of 
the Divine Nature, which are reducible to theſe 
dix Heads: 


* 
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| Firſt, Ignorance of what is the true Perfection 
of our own Nature. 

ti Secondly, Framing our Notions of God ac- 
-Wcording to the Model of our own Humour and 
Lemper. 3 

Thirdly, Obſtinate Partiality to our own ſinful 
L, and AﬀedTions. 3 
Fourthly, Meaſuring God's Nature by particu- 
r Providence. | 
Fifthly, Taking up our Notions. of God from 
ohſcure and particular Paſſages, and not from the 
Plain and general Current of Scripture. 

| Sixthly, Indevotion, 


. 555 I. One 
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I. One great Cauſe of our Miſapprehenfions of hi 
God, is Tenorance of what is the true Perfection 
of our own Natures. For, as I ſhewed betore 
in conceiving of the Perfections of God, we 
muſt take our riſe from thoſe Perfections ve. 
behold in his Creatures, and particularly in ou 
own Natures, wherein there is a Compoſition of 
all created Perfections; ſo that while we ar: 
ignorant of what is the true Perfection of ou 
own Natures, our Thoughts can have no Rule ot 
Aim whereby to judge of God's. That he hath 
all thoſe Perfections in himſelf which he hath 
derived to , is the Fundamental Maxim upon N 
which we are to erect our Notions of him; àm 
therefore unleſs we know what thoſe Perfection: 
are which he hath derived to us, and wherein 
they confift, our Mind hath no Footing and Four 
dation whereon 10 raiſe any certain Idea of him, 
For fince we have no other way to conceive oe 
his Affection but by our own, how is it poſſible 
that while we are ignorant of our own, we ſhoullF 
ever conceive arzzht of his? This therefore i 
one great reaſon why Men do fo groſiy mi ſcon n 
ceive of God, becauſe they have no true Notionff 
of their own Perfection, by which they are IF" 
form their Conceptions of his. pf 
For whereas the true Perfection of Human 
Nature conſiſts in Mora! Goodneſs, or an Le 
ver ſal Compliance of its Will, Affedtions, and 8 
Actions, with thoſe everlaſting Laws of Rig hie 
ouſneſs which right Reaſon preſcribes, how mar 
ny are there that look upon this as a very xc: 
and carnal Accompliſhment, and place all then 
Perfection in things of a quite rent Nature, r 
vis, in the Ebbs and Flows of their ſenſitive Pal" 
fon, and the extraordinary Fermentations of yo Pu 
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heir Blood and Spirits; that is to ſay, in unac- 
Tountable Dejections and Exaltations of Mind, in 
ychement Impreſsons of Fancy, and mechanical 
ements of Affection, in Raptures and Ecfta- 
hies, and Hypochondriacal Incomes and Manife- 
tions, that having nothing of ſubſtantial Ver- 
Rue or Piety in them, nor commonly any other 
effect but to cauſe them to renounce that Righ- 
2ouſneſs which they never had, and rely upon 
hat which they have no L:t/e to, and to ſooth 
and ticꝶle their Fancies, and blow them vp into 
Vorious Opinions of themſelves, and triumphant 
Aſſurances of their being the Dar/ings and Fa- 
Wourites of God, whilſt poor moral Men, that 


nd Atons by the eternal Laws of Righreouſneſs, 
re look'd upon by them with a ſcornſul Com- 
daſſion, placed in the /owermoſt Form of Sin- 
ers, and at the greateſt Diſtance from the King- 
om of God. Now when Men take ſuch falſe 
Meaſures of their own Perfection, how is it poſ- 
ble they ſhould receive aright of the Perfecti- 
ns of God, which they have no other way to 
ou Fonceive of but only by arguing from their own ? 
to herefore, in order to the forming our Idea's 

ft God's Perfections, it is neceſſary we ſhould 
nel brſt fix the true Notion of our own which is 
AW hard matter for us to do. For our Nature 
nd Fine reaſonable, to be ſure its Perfection muſt 
1-(Fonbilk in willing, affecting and acting reaſonably, 


u. r which is the fame thing, in Gobernixg itſelf 
n all its Relations and (ircumſt ances by thoſe 
ein mmutable Laws of Goodneſs which right Reaſon 
re, Preſcribes, and which are exemplified to us in 
abe Holy Scripture; and when we have fixc in 
eit I Minds hie Notion of our own Perfection, * 
Wi 
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nake conſcience of regulating their Affeclions 
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will naturally conduct our Thoughts to God; f 4 


and let us ſee that his Perfection conſiſts not Hur 
a /awleſs and boundleſs Will, that decreet win / 
out foreſight, reſolves without reaſon, and will e. 
becauſe it wi, and then executes'its own blu ut 
and wnaccountable Purpoſes by dint. of :rr-/i/tiiWe 
Power without any regard to 7zghe or wronWhrp 
For, if we rightly underſtand our own Perf 7 
on, we cannot but diſcern that ſuch a Will a 
this is one of the moſt monſtroz4 Deformities l 
Nature, becauſe it is the moſt diametrically ie 
Poſite to the true Idea of our own Perfecta hc 
which while we attentively fix our Eyes on, Mu 
cannot but infer from ir, that the true PerfedinfWu; 
of God conſiſts in the anvariable Determinatu 
of his Ii/l by the all-comprehending Reaſon it 
his Mizd, or in chuſing and refuſing , decreenlen 
and executing upon ſuch reaſons as beſt become 
a God to will and act on, i. e. upon ſuch as it a 
infinitely Wife, and Good, and Fuft, and Mercifiplt 
For, if to Will and Act upon ſuch Reaſons aMo/ 
theſe be the Perfection of our Nature, we can 
but conclude that it is the Perfection of Got 
too, but if we are ignorant of our own Perk 
Ction, we muſt neceſſarily think of God at 7. 
vers, without any certain aim ot rale, to ſquat 
and direct our Apprehenſions. | 1 55 
II. Another cauſe of our Miſapprehenſion di 
God, is our framing our Notions of him acc 
ding to the Model of our own particular Hanoi 
and Temper. For Self-/ove being the moſt vebr 
ment Affection of Humane Nature, and that up 
on which all its other AﬀeQtions are founded, 
there is no one Vice to which we are more unt 
verſally obnoxious than tha: of exceſſive fond eſt 
and partrality to our ſelves, which makes * 
e eee 
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q | fren dote upon the Deformities, and even idolige 
e Vices of our own Temper. So that whether 
or Nature be fern, ſour and imperious, or fond, 
7e and indulgent , we are apt to admire it as a 
eat Perfection merely becauſe it is Owrs, with- 
Nut meaſuring it by thoſe eternal Reaſons which 
e the Rules of Good and Evil, Perfeftion and 
mperfettion ,, and then, whatever we look upon 
3 a Perfection in our ſelves, we naturally attri- 
ie to God, who is the Cauſe and Fountain of 
Wl PerteQtion. And hence it comes to pals, that 
iens minds have been always tinctured with 
ch fa//e and repugnant Opinions of God, be- 
uſe they frame their Judgments of him not ſo 


a * 


och by their Reaſon as by their Temper and 
mour; and ſo their different Humours being 
dt only unrèea ſonuble in themſelves, but repug- 


nt and contrary to one another, produce in 


j 
; 


l 
"3 


Mem not only falſe and unreaſonable, but con- 
ary and repugnant Opinions of God. Thus for 
ſtance, the Epicureans, who were a ſoft and 
Wluptuozzs Set, entirely addicted to Es/e and 
Veaſure, fancied God to be ſuch an one as them- 
ves, a Being that was wholly /equeſtred from 
Aion, and confined to an Extramundane Para- 
ui, where he lived in perfect Eaſe, and was 
Mertained with infinite Luxuries, without ever 
dncerning his Thoughts with any thing abroad; 
r this they thought was the top of all Perfe- 
Kon, and therefore tha they would have choſen 
d live had they been Gods themſelves. Thus 
e Stoicks, who were a ſort of very moroſe and 
flexible People, copied their Notions of God 
om their own Complexion, ſuppoſing him to be 
flexible Being that was utterly incapable of 
ing moved and affected by the reaſons o ng, 
ut 
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but was wholly governed by a ſtern and ines 
rable Fate. And accordingly, the Scythians au 
Thracians, the Gauls and Catthaginians , Wh 
were a People of a bloody and barbarou Natur 
pictured their Gods from their own Temper 
imagining them to be of a blood-thirfly Natur 
that delighted to feed their hungry Noſtrils wit 
their nidorous Reefs and Streams of humane Gur 
Whereas, on the contrary, the Platoniſts, wh 
were generally of a very ſoft and amorous N 
ture, took their meaſure of God thereby, and] 
framed an Idea of him that was as /oft and an 
rous as their own Complexion, compoſed altops 
ther of Loves, and Smiles, and Endearment 
without the leaſt intermixture of Vengeance an 
Severity, how juſt ſoever in it ſelf, or neceſi 
to the well government of the World. Thus 
the Ethiopians pittured their Gods black becau 

they were black themſelves, ſo generally Me 
have been always prone to repreſent God in ik 
the Colour of their own Complexion, which il 
the cauſe that they many times repreſent him f 
utterly unlike to himſelf , becauſe out of an u 
reaſonable Partia/ity to themſelves, they fil 
miſtake the Deformities of their own Natures fit 
Perfedtione, and then Derfie them into Divis 
Attributes. Thou thoug hteſt, faith God, that I ud 
altogether ſuch an one as thy ſelf, Pal. 50. 21 
that is, thou didſt frame thy Conceprions of m 
according to the Pattern of thy own / Natur, 
and ſo thoughteſt baſely and untoorthily of me: 
And hence f doubt not ſprings moſt of thok 
Miſapprebenſions of God which have been rece 
ved among Chriſtians. For how is it poſſible fot 
any Man that is not of a fierce and cruel! Natur 
bimſel/, to believe it conſiſtent with the Natur: 


0 
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God, to ſnatch poor Infants from their Mo- 
rs Womb, that never a&ually offended him, 
1 hurl them into the Flames of Hell? And 
nlidering the ſtern and inflexible Temper of the 
ous Author of the Horrible Decree, though 
herwiſe a rare and admirable Perſon, there is 
» much reaſon to ſuſpect that he ſubſcribed 
s 07 Nature into his Do&rine, and modelled 
s Divinity by his Temper. And ſo on the con- 
ry, who but a Man of exceſſive fondneſs and 
Br:1a/ity, that /oves beyond all reaſon, and in- 
cibly doats upon the Deformities of his own 
arlings, could ever imagine it conſiſtent with 
e Wiſdom and Hoiineſs ot God to chuſe his Fa- 
urites without reaſon, and when he hath cho- 
n them, not only to over/ook all their Faults, 
t to hide them trom his own Eyes with the 
antle of another's Righteouſneſs , that ſo how 
W ſoever they behave themſelves, he may never 
| 2 cauſe to be diſpleaſed with them? From 
Weſe and other inſtances it is evident that one 
Weat cauſe of our Miſ-apprehenſions of God, is 
r meaſuring his Nature by our own. For firſt, 
r partiality to our ſelves, makes us magnfie 
t own Faults into Perfeclions, and then what- 
ever we reckon a Perfection in our ſelves we 
Iturally attribute to God, and fo many times it 
dmes to paſs that our Notions of God are no- 
Ing but the Images of our ſelves, which Nar- 
4s like we fall in love with for no other rea- 
Mn, bur becauſe they refet on our ſweet like- 
ſs. As therefore we would not wrong God in 
Ir own Thoughts, we mult take care not to at- 
ibute to Him any thing of our own, but what 
a Perfection in the Judgment of the moſt im- 
rial Reaſon; and becauſe our /elf-/ove is apt 
to 
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| whenever he coolly refletts, ir mutt neceſſarily 
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to bribe our own Reaſon into a favourable O 
nion of whatever is our ow, we ought to adm 
nothing of our own into our Notion of Gog, bu 
what is voted a Perfection by the common Reaſullf 
of Mankind: 4 

HI: Another Cauſe of our Miſ-apprehenfionf 
of God, is our obſtinate Partia/ity ro our owl 
finful Lufts and Aﬀetions. For while Men ar 
vehemently addicted to any /inful Courſes, thi 
true Notion of God muſt needs fit very ane 
on their Minds, becauſe it will be always 9 
relling with them, ſuggeſting Arguments againl] 
them, and alarming them with dreadful thought 
and dire abodings of a Vengeance to come. Ft 
there is no true Conception of God's Nature bu 
what is pregnant with fome powerful! Argumen 
againſt Diſobedience to his Vill; ſo that whil: 
we obſtinately perſiſt in Diſobedience to him 
our regſon cannot truly conceive of him githouiM 
waging War againſt our Luſts. And while 18 
Man is thus at Varzance with himſelf, and or 
end of his Soul is at War with the other, ſo thit 
he cannot gratifie his Affection without affrot 
ting his Reaſon, nor comply with his Reafon with 
out doing violence to his Affection, he can naue 
be at eaſe toit hin, till either he hath forced hi 
Affection to ſubmit to his Reaſon, or his Reaſon 


Reaſon hath the rue Notion of God and hi 
Perfections before ir, *rwill be impoſſible for him 
to reconcile to his ſinful Affection, againſt which, 


dictate bitter InveQives and denounce horrib!:M. 
Sentences. So that if he be ob/t:narely refolvenl 
ro: fide with his ſinful Afecſions, he mult cirhe! 
be content patiently ro endure the Clover oh 
ary 


= 


Fury of his own Regſon, which is one of the 
moſt uneaſy Penances in the World , or endea- 
| your to corrupt and ſophiſticate his Notions of 
God with ſuch Opinions as countenance his Luſts. 
= Ard this, conſidering the mighty Influence which 
Mens 4Afttions have on their Reaſon, is no hard 
matter to do; for the Jeaſt ſhew of Probability, 
back d with a ffrong Affection for an Opinion, is 
of greater force with corrupt Minds, than the 
cleareſt De monſt rat ion againſt it. So that it the 
& Opinion be but ſerviceable to the intereſt of a 
Man's Luft, that will engage his Affection on its 
fide, and then the Opinion having once retained 
thoſe powerful! Orators in its cauſe, it is ſecure 
of a very favourable Trial at the Tribunal of 
Reaſon , where in all 1 only one ſide 
of the Queſtion will be weighed, and Judg- 
ment will be given upon heating the Argu- 
ments for it, without admitting any evidence 
againſt it. 1 | hk 
Thus when Men are hunted ind purſued thro? 
their toicſted Coxrſes by the true Notions of God, 
it is expedient for them, if they reſolve to g 
on, to take ſanctuary in Falſe ones, where their 
Conſcience and Will, their Reaſox and Aﬀettions 
may dwell guietiy together, and they may be as 
wicked as they pleaſe without any diſturbance. 
ind abundance of fuch falſe Notions there are 
ered to their hands, which Mens wicked 
inds have invented in the Defence of their 
Luſts. For thus ſome, to eaſe their Conſcience, 
Ive perſuaded themſelves, that God is ſo whol- 
ly taken up with his own Happineſs , as. that he 


vel is not at /erſure to concern himſelt about humane 
nei 487075, and under this Perſuaſion they fin on 


With full Security that he will never puniſh 
| | Aa them, 
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their wiſeſt courſe is to /in on, and expect the 
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them. Others on the contrary, to reconcile their 
Luſts, perſuade themſelves that God is wonder. 
fully concerned about ſmall Things, about tri 
fling Opinions, and indifferent Aﬀtions, and the 
Rites and Modes and Appendages of his Worſhip, 
ard under this Perſuaſion they hope to atone him 
for all the Immeralitics of their Lives, by the 
forms and out ſides of Religion, by uncommanded 
Severities and affefted Singularities, by contex- 
ding for Opinions, and licking for Parties, and 
being pragmatically Lealozs about the Border, 
and Fringes of Religion. Others there are that 
to quiet their anxiows Minds, perſuade them 
ſelves that God, in Chriſt at leaſt, is all Merg 
and Goodneſs, without the leaſt alloy of Right: 
ouſneſs, Severity, or vindictive Zuftice ; and be 
ing thus perſuaded, they fin on ſecureiy, and un 
der the Wing of his Mercy affront his Authori- 
ty, without any diſturbance. Others again, tha 
to ſtifle the ſenſe of their own gur/t , Ferſuade . 
themſelves that God hath irrevocably determinei . 
the everlaſting Fate of men without any reſpetl 
to their doings; and that thoſe whom he wil 
fave, he will fave irre ſiſtibly without any Cor 
currence of theirs, whereas thoſe whom he will 
not ſave, he hath utterly abandoned to a dit 
neceſſity of periſhing for ever; from whencs 
they conclude, that if they are of the aumber d 
thoſe that ſhall be ſaved, it is need/eſs for them 
to endeavour after it, and if in the Lift of thoſe 
that ſhall periſb, it is in uain for them to em 
deavour to prevent it; and that therefore 
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Event. All which are only the Artifices of 
wickedneſs, to reconcile Mens Conſciences to 


their Laſts, and com promiſe the Quarre! . 
ag twee 
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tween God and their wicked lives, that fo they 
may fin on for-the future, withour Check os Re- 
. * 
— if we would foim 4 rigbt Notion 
of God in our Minds, and preferve it pure and 
n we muſt above all things beware 
non to let our Lyſts intermingle with our Reaſon- 
ings about him, or to bribe u to aſſent to any 
Opinion concerning him. For this is an eternal 
Maxim, That there is nothing can be true of the 
moſt boly God, that gives the leaſt Countenance or 
Protection to fin; and therefore when-ever it 
makes for the Intereſt of our Lufts to believe 
any Opinion of him, for that reaſon we ought to 
eject it; for nothing can be true of God that is 
ot perfectly conſiſtent with his infinite Holineſs, 
ind nothing can be conſiſtent with his infinite 
Holineſs that is any way ſerviceable to the inte- 
Feſt of /in; ſo that while we ſuffer our ſinful In- 
ereſts to dictate to us our Opinions of God, we 
nake Fe/ſhood our Oracle, and the very Founda- 
ian of our Faith is a Lye, © | 
IV. Another great Caufe of our Miſappre- 
tenſions of God, is out meaſuring his Nature by 
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" articular Providences. The tree is tnoun by 
cells Jruir, is the common Rule by which Men 
ge of God as well as of one another, and it is 
-n {1 certain that every free Agent zs as it doth , 
„eat the ordinary courſe of its 4#1ons is an in- 


llible Index of the inward Diſpoſitions and In- 
nations of its Mind; but as for the Actions 
f God, they are not to be Judged of fingly and 
part from one another, becauſe they have all 
ne general Drift and Tendency, and fo are mu- 
ually dependant upon one another , and cloſely 
ned together, even from the firft to the ſe= 
Aa 2 cond, 
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cond, and ſo on to the /aft, in one continued 
Chain and Series; ſo that of all thoſe innumer;. 
ble Actions whereot his general Providence con 
fiſts, there is no ore looſe or independant Link 
but every one is connected unto all the reſt, ani 
all the reſt to every one throughout that mighty 
Chain, Wherefore unleſs we had an entire Pr. 
ſpett of the whole Series of God's Actions, au 
of the mutual Reſpetts and Relations which the 
bear to one another, it is impoſſible for us, with. 
out a Divine Revelation, to make any cert 
judgment of Particulars. For though 1hzs or t 
particular Action or Providence of God, conk. 
dered ſeparately from all the reſt, may have 
very pernicious and malcuoient Aſptct, yet it if 
to be conſidered ; that no Aden of God is wii 
it would be if it were apart by itſelf, but what i 
5s in Confunchion with all the reſt of his Action 
and that that which by itſelf might prove ven 
pernicioma, may by being contempered with other 
of a different Nature become exceeding bereficid 
to the World. For fo in the Heavens there ar 
ſundry Stars of a very malignant Aſpect apart y 
themſetves, which yet in Conjunttion with othe 
Stars of a different Temper do many times derive 
a moſt benien Influence upon us. And if Me 
can give no certain Judgment of any ſingle 44 
or Scene of God's Providence , without compre 
hending at once the whole Drama, how is it pd 
{ible they ſhould take true Meaſures of his Ne 
ture by any particular Event that befals them! 
For, for all they know, thoſe very Events whil 
ſingly conſidered are moſt noxious to the World, 
may be moſt beneficial, as they are interminglii 
and conrempered with other Providences ; ſo tha 
while they meaſure God by /ing/e Events, the 
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9 will many times deduce ſour and rigid Opinions 
of him from thoſe very Providences which are 
tte higheſt Inſtances of his Benignity and Good- 
net. Thus, for inftance, ſhould 7oſeph have 
J framed his Judgment of God's Nature by his be- 
ing thrown into the Pit, ſold into Egypt, and 
there caſt into Priſon for his Integrity and Inno- 
& cence, what could he have thought of him, but 
that he was a very envious and maliciom Being, 
that took delight in affliifting Innocence, and ſport- 
Jed himſelf with the Miſeries of his Creatures? 
And yet confidering what fo/lowed upon theſe 
ſad Providences, and how theſe were all of 
them but ſo many Steps to his, Advancement, it 
lis plain, that had he thought rh, he had 
thought very znjur:oufly ; thoſe very Providences 
from which he muſt have inferred God's Alalicę 
io him, being in Conjurtion with what followed | 


wag illuftrious Inſtances of his Goodneſs towards 
him. | 

And yet how commonly do we ſee Men paſs 
Judgment on God's Nature from ſuch particular 
Providence ? They ſee a world of deplorable Ac- | 
cidents, ſuch as Famines, Butcheries , Plagues, 7 
and Devaſtations, in which themſelves are many | 
times involved, from whence they are ready to 
Wconclude, that certainly God would never iH 
or ſuffer theſe things if he were not of a very 
roward, cruel, and implacable Nature; whereas 
did they but ſee theſe ſad Accidents as they lie | 
nerwoven with all the reft of his Providences, : 
they would doubtleſs ſee infinite reaſon to con- | 
clude the quite contrary. Sometimes again they 
bold Wickedneſs proſper in this World, and 
Vertue and Innocence depreſſed and trampled on, ! 
ſrom whence they are ready to conclude either i 
e Aa 3 that q 
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that that which we cal! Vice and Vertue are thin 
indifferent to God, or that he is unjuſt in the U 
{tribution of Rewards and Puniſhments ;, where; 
had they an intire Comprehenſion of the whol, 
Train and Series of his Providence, they woul! 
ſoon be convinced that even in theſe croſs Diſtil 
butions he doth moſt equally and moſt efedtulift 
puniſh the Wicked, and reward the Good, þ 
rendring the ones Proſperity his Bare, and thi 
others Adverfity his 8 Sometimes 
gain, they are denied thoſe Blefangs and Delius 
rances Which they have a long while ſought wi 
moſt imporrunate Cries and Supplications, from 
whence they are ready to conclude, that God i 
of a ftern and inexorable Nature, not to be m 
ved or prevailed with by Prayers and Entreatiei 
whereas, could they but ſee through the who 
drift of his Providence, they would eafily be fi 
tisfied that the goods they pray for, are mar | 
times pregnant with evils, and the evils they de 
precate with goods which are much greater tha 
tbemſelves, and that that is the reaſon why Gol 
was Deaf to their Entreaties, becauſe he could 
not grant them what they 2 d without doing 
them ſome great anRindneſs, and that therefor: 
theſe Denials are ſo far from arguing him Serif 
and Inexorable, that on the contrary, they at: 
$egnal Inſtances of his tender Mercy and Compuſ: 
fons towards us. If therefore we would con 
_ ceive erjght of God, we mult not take our Mes- 
ſures of his Nature by particular Providences, 
which many times import quite contrary to what 
they ſeem and appear, but having formed out 
Notions of his Nature out of thoſe Perſellion 
we behold in his Creatures, by them we are 
to meaſure all his particular Providences, wag 
thoug 
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though they are ſometimes very dark and ob. 
gurt, and ſeemingly repugnant to our common 
Notions of him, yet becauſe we ſee not the 
Ends and 3 of them, we ought to conclude 
4 _-_ good , becauſe they proceed from a good 
17x od. 
V. Another main Cauſe of our Miſ-apprehen- 
ſions of God, is the raking up our Notions of 
him from dark, and obſcure, and /ingle Paſſages, 
and not from the plain and general current of 
„Scripture. There is no doubt, but that whatſo- 
ever God hath revealed of himſelf in Scripture, 
is true, becauſe Truth and Veracity, being a 
great Per ſection in itſeiſ, muſt needs be included 
in his Nature which is the Centre of 4/0 Perfe- 
Aion; but yer, fince there are ſome things in 
Scripture hard to be underſtood in themſelves, 
and other things difficult ro , who are not 
throughly acquainted with the Cuſtoms and Con- 
troverſies they refer to, or with the Phraſe and 
Laxguage of the Age they were written in, it is 
impoſſible for us many times to comprehend its 
meaning by the mere CIin and Sound of its 
Words, without expounding its obſcure Paſſages 
for: by its plain ones, and its particular Propoſitions 
ern by its general Current; and to found any Do- 
a Lrine or Opinion upon obſcure and particular 


paſ Phraſes, that ſcemingiy contradicts the plain and 


con general Drift, and then to expound the plain in- 
je: 19 the /ceming Senſe of the ohſcure, and the ge- 
ce, gere! Current into the (Ones Senſe of the par- 
hat ?icular Phraſe, is a moſt egregious Prevarication 
dul on the Holy Scripture. And yet this unreaſona- 
on bie Practice hath occaſioned many falſe apprehen- 
aue fions of God in Mens minds. For there is no- 
nch thing more evident, than that all along thro' the 
ugh a2 4 general 
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general current of Scripture, God is repreſentedſMa 
to us as a moſt benevolent Being, that knows no 


bounds of good-will, but Riretches out his arm Nd 
unto 2 his Creation, and receiver his whole Þ 
Off ſpring, excepting only thoſe Prodigals that 
tun away from him, with free and impartial em- 
braces ; as one that would haue all Men to be 
ſaved, and to come to the knowledge of the truth, d 
and readily contributes to them all thoſe aids Þ 
and affiftances that are neceſſary to the effecting e 
of theſe bleſſed ends; that reprobates none from 
his kindneſs and favour but only ſuch as deſpiſe Mi 
and rejed it, and never abandons any to wretch- 
edneſs and miſery till they have firſt baffled and 
and defeated all his arts of ſaving them. Such 
is the repreſentation of God which the plain 
and general ſcope of Scripture gives us; ſo that 
had men kept themſelves to this rule of expound- 
ing obſcure Texts of Scripture by plain ones, and 
particular Phraſes by the general ſcope, when 
they ſceminely claſh one with another, they had 
done right to God, and ſecured their own minds 
againſt ſundry very wrongful apprehenfions of 
him. For that God hath deſtined the ęreateſt 
part of Mankind to end/eſs calamity, without 
any teyſpect to their doings; that he hath ro 
Wills, viz. a ſecret and a revealed one; that 
his reveared Will is, that he would have 40 
men to be ſaved, and his ſecret one, that he 
would haye the greate/t part of them periſh; 
that he hath impoſed a Law upon men which 
without his frreſiſtible grace they cannot obey, 
and notwithſtanding he hath decreed to with hold 
this grace from the greatest part of them, is re. 
ſolved to perſccute a!! that do not obey it with 
everlaſting flames of vengeance n Thele, I ſay, 
YE are 
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red are all of them ſuch Opinions as refled yery 
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diſhonourably upon God, and have no other Foun- 
dation, but a few particular Phraſes, and obſcure 
Paſſages in Scripture, not only abundance of plain 


Texts, but the general drift and ſcope of it be- 


ing of a gu contrary ſenſe. So that had but 


this neceſſary Rule been obſerved, of interpreting 


- 


1 


k 


dark Paſſages by plain, and particular ones by 
the general ſcope, ſuch diſbonourable Opinions 
of God could never have found ſhelter under 


I Scripture Authority. For I would fain know, 


whether thoſe Texts which declare God to be an 


univerſal lover of the Souls of men, be not far 
more numerous and plain, than thoſe which 


| ſeemingly reſtrain his affections to a ſmall ſelef7 


number, and reprobate all the reſt of Mankind; 


and if it be ſo, as I think no modeſt man can 
deny, how can this Doctrine be deduced from 
Scripture without forcing the far greater num- 
ber of Texts to ſubſcribe to the ſmaller, and 
the p/ainer to the obſcurer, which is contrary 


to the moſt neceſſary Rules of Interpretation, and 
which, if purſued, will open a wide door to 
the groſſef# and molt falſome Errors in Religion. 
Wheretore, to ſecure our minds from falſe ap- 
prehenſions of God, it is neceſſary that in con- 
ſulting the Sc ipture concerning him, we ſhould 
follow the plain and general drift of it, and not 
entertain 2 opinion of him upon the credit of 
a few, or of obſcure Texts, which more or plainer 
ones ſeemingly contrad ict. For it is certain, that 
tba Opirion is either /e, or of little moment, 
that hath but one or 2500 Texts to countenance it, 
and bat very dubious, which hath none but ob- 
cure Texts to rely on; but when there are more 
end much plainer 9gazr#t ir than for it, it * 
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de Valle, or there is no relying upon Scri pture, þ 
the 


enſe whereof, as to particular Opinions, 
muſt be ſuppoſed to be that which the mo## and 
Plaineſt Texts do countenance. 80 that he who 
embraces any Opinion that hath nere and plainer 
Texts qgainſt it than for it, embraces it for its 
own ſake and not for the Scriprures. 

VI. And laſtly, Another cauſe of our miſ-ap- 
prehenfions of God is the great diſſimilitude and 
contrariety of our Natures to his. For when Men 
have nothing of God in them, nothing of thoſe 


amiable Graces which are the g/ory and /uftre of 


his Nature, it is impoffible they ſhould have any 
experience of him, any inward zafte or reliſh of 
his Perfections; ſo that they can only know him 
by the hearing of the Ear, by Books, and dry diſ- 
courſe and reaſoning, which, compared with 2x 
perimental knowledge, is very uncertain and de. 


fefrve. For between the notional and the expe: 


rimental knowledge of God, there is the ſame 
difference as between the knowledge of a Geogre- 
pber and a Traveller: The one hath only a Tin 
and rude figure of foreign Countries in his head, 
copied from the Globe or Geographical Deſcripti. 
ons; whereas the other having travelled through 
them, and bebeld their Sitzarions, and Cities, and 
Rivers, and converſed with their People, and taſted 
their Fruits, retains a clear and lively Idea of 
them, of the exa@neſs whereof he hath as irn 
a certainty as of the truth of his own ſer/*-. 
Thus he who knows God only by Books and 
Diſcourſes, can have but a faint and imperſed 
Idea of him; he may believe him to be 7nfinne 
in all A:nds and degrees of Perfefion, and Good. 
zeſs, and Mercy, and Juſtice, and Truth, and be 
able to demonſtrate it upon dry * of 
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| Reaſon ; but having no experience of theſe Per- 


N 


fedkions in himſelf, no ſenſe or reliſh of their 


beauty and excellency, his r of them 


\ 


Are but fir | 
tions ot ſounds, or a blind Man's of colours, 


bt and obſcure, like a deaf Man's no- 


which for want of the evidence of ſex/e cannot 


be ſo clear, and certain, and diſtind, as theirs 


ate who ſee and hear. Whereas he who par- 


takes of the Perfections of God, and is in any 
degree pure as he is pure, and holy as he is holy, 
hath, as it were, travelled into his very Nature, 
and ſcen all his Perfections by the /ight of an in- 
fallible experience; he knows what God is, not 
ſo much by reaſoning and diſcourſe, as by a quick 
and lively ſenſe of the Divine Perfections, which 
he hath copied and tranſcribed into his own tem- 
per, and which, like the Beams of the Sun, liebt 
4p his thoughts to that Funtain of light from 
whence they were derived. And he who hath 
God's Pillure in his own breaft, and can ſee his 
own Perfections in the Graces and Vertues of his 
own mind, knows him by his Senſe as well as 
by his Reaſon ; he ſzes and feels God in the 
God-like temper of his own Soul, the Graces 
whereof are ſo many living Images of God, 
and ſenſible Comments on his Nature, which 
render the Man's Notions of him not only as 
clear and diſtin, but alſo as certain and indu- 
bitable as any demonſtration in Geomerry. For 
there is no evidence will give us ſo full a 
certainty of things as that of our own ſenſes; it 
was by ſenſible eviderce that our Savionr demon- 
ſtrated himſelf to be the Meffias, and confuted 
the Infidelity of his Apoſtle St. Thomas; and it is 
certain, that our bodzly Senſes are not more in- 
fallible than is the putrified Senſe of our _ 

en 
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When therefore we are frantſormed into the lie 


we ſhall have a vital ſenſe and feeling of his pet 
fections within us, by which the true Notions of 


our own, and beholding his Face in the Glaſs of 
our Natures, whenſoever we reflett on it, his 
perfections will he as intimate and familiar to us 


only awaken our thoughts into frequent Medita- 
tions of him, but alſo heighten and improve our 
Meditations into the moſt g/orious Idea's of him, 
For when all is done, there is no Man can thin! 
ſo well of God as he who hath a God lite Na. 


will not only frequently raiſe up his thoughts 
ro God, but. alſo ſhape them into a conformity 
with his Nature; whereas whilſt we are unlike to 
God, we are not only devoid of all that evidence 
of his perfections which the putrified ſenſe of our 
Nature would give us, and conſequently our 
Notions of him, for want of that evidence, will be 
only ſuperficial and uncertain, but thro' our par. 
tialiiy to our own angodliꝶe diſpoſitions, we ſhall 
be apt to entertain ſuch Notions of him as are as 
unlike him as our ſelves, For either out of 
Fondneſs to our ſe/ves, we ſhall look upon our 
ill diſpoſitions as perfellions, and ſo attribute them 
to God, or out of fondneſs to thoſe ill diſpo- 
ſitions we ſhall be tempted to admit ſuch Opi- 
nions of God as will /icence and indulge them. 
Wherefore if we would ſecure our minds 
againſt all e apprehenſions of God, we _ 
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him will be more confirmed and aſcertained to ui 
than by all the Reaſons and demonſtrations in the 
World. For now we ſhall behold the beautie: 
of God's Nature in the Gad /:ke diſpoſitions of 


as the Grac:s of our own minds; which will not 


ture, becauſe the reſemblance he bears to him | 


neſs of God, and made partakers of his Nature 
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above all things, endeavour to puriſie our hearts 
from thoſe ev diſpoſitions which render us ##- 
ike him; from ſenſuality and injuſtice, from pride 
and diſcontent, from envy, hatred, and all uncha- 
ritableneſs, which are the great corrupters of 


f 
Jour minds, the boſom Herericks that ſeduce and 


# pervert us; and, as much as in us lies, to con- 
form our ſelves to the nature of God, by practi- 


ing the contrary Vertues ; and when once by 


imitating the perteCtions of his nature we have 
8 tranſcribed them into our own, we ſhall ſee and 
8 feel them in eur ſelves, and our Senſe of him 
will condutt our Reaſon, our Experience of 
bim will correct our Knowledge, and our Vi of 
him conſummate our Faith; and we ſhall be more 
enlightened in our &nowledge of him beholding his 
face in the ſanity of our vwn minds, than by 
a thouſand Volumes of curious Speculations. 
And now, having ſeen what the true cavſes of 
all our miſ- appreben/ions of God are, let us from 
hence-forward beware of them, ard. fo fir as in 
us lies, labour to avord them; and, conſidering 
of what vaſt advantage to our Religion t and 
true Notions of God are, let us ditigertey apply 
our ſelves to the above-named Rules for the regu- 
lating our apprebenſions concerning him; that ſo 
having thoroughly purged our thoughts of all 
erroneous Opinions, we may ſet God rruly as he 28, 
arrayed in all the genuine perfections of his na- 
ture; and then we ſhall find our lives and affe- 
tens under the Influence of the moſt powerful 
reaſons in the World. For every thing of God is 
full of rerſuaſion, all his perfections have a cor- 
raining Rhetorick in them, that by a kind of 
Moral violence conquers all that attend to it, 


and ſeizes and captivates their Wills in deſpight 
G 
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of all the re/uRtances of their nature. So that 
when once our minds are thoroughly inſtructed 
with the true Notions of God, we ſhall not need 
to ſeek abroad for Motzves and Arguments, for 
we ſhall have a Fountain of divine Oratory within 
our own Boſoms, from whence our W://s and A, 
fefions will be continually watered with the 
moſt ſruitſul inducements to Piety and Vertue , 
inſomuch that which way ſoever we turn our 
ſelves, we ſhall ſee our ſelves ſurrounded with 
ſuch invincible reaſons to truſt in God, and to 
fear him, to admire and /ove him, to obey and 
worſhip him, as will animate our faculties, wing 
and inſpire our drooping endeavours, and carry 
us on with unſpeakable Chearfulneſs and Alu- 
crity through all the weary ſtages of Religion; 
and we ſhall no longer look upon Religion as 
the burthen and oppreſfion of our nature, but 
readily embrace it as our Ornament and Crown, 
our Glory and Happineſs , as being fully con- 
vinced, that in ſerving of God, we ſerve not 
only the greateſt, bur the belt Maſter in the 
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